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SETH  LOW,  LEADER  OF  MEN 

^r"TO  be  great,  you  must  be  teachable,  ready  to  learn,  willing  to 
A  take  good  advice,  and  wise  enough  to  know  where  to  go 
for  the  advice;  then  have  tremendous  courage,  great  persever- 
ance, and  that  absolute  self-forgetfulness  that  makes  the  followers 
of  a  great  leader  think  not  so  much  of  the  leader  as  of  the  cause." 
It  were  hard  to  find  words  more  characteristic  of  the  person- 
ality of  Seth  Low  than  these  spoken  by  him  in  eulogy  of  a  co- 
worker. They  put  tersely  what  to  him  was  essential  in  forward- 
ing great  undertakings.  Not  wealth,  though  he  had  it  in  abun- 
dance; not  family,  though  he  had  a  rich  inheritance;  not  power, 
though  it  was  often  at  his  disposal;  but  the  teachableness  of  the 
child,  the  wisdom  of  the  sage,  the  zeal  of  the  reformer,  and  the 
devotion  of  the  disciple  were  his  measures  of  leadership.  The 
happy  blending  of  such  distinct — too  often  disparate — qualities 
made  him  a  leader  of  men. 

The  genius  of  Seth  Low  was  not  that  of  the  prophet.  He 
assumed  no  esoteric  wisdom,  he  claimed  no  insight  denied  to  his 
fellows,  he  acknowledged  no  guidance  inaccessible  to  others.  Nor 
did  he  spend  time  or  substance  on  lamentation.  The  world  might 
be  out  of  joint,  but  he  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  to  do  his  part  in 
setting  it  right.  Situations  appealed  to  him  as  problems  to  be 
solved.  To  grasp  the  problem,  one  must  resolve  it  into  its  com- 
ponent factors,  evaluate  their  relative  importance,  and  proceed  log- 
ically to  the  conclusion.  His  method  of  work,  therefore,  called  for 
investigation,  research,  and  the  weighing  of  evidence ;  the  conclusions 
he  reached  were  the  fruitage  of  intellectual  honesty.  Because  his  prob- 
lems so  often  were  problems  involving  human  relations,  and  because 
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it  was  his  nature  to  deal  gently  with  human  frailties  and  perver- 
sities, he  could  honestly  substantiate  his  conviction  that  nothing  in 
human  affairs  is  ever  finally  settled  until  settled  aright.  Hence  his 
willingness  to  learn  from  any  and  every  source  whence  information 
might  come.  His  patience  in  listening  to  those  who  had  nothing 
to  offer  was  as  amazing  to  his  friends  as  it  was  disconcerting  to  his 
enemies;  but  it  was  a  vital  part  of  his  creed  to  leave  every  avenue 
of  information  open  until  a  decision  had  to  be  reached. 

This  trait,  so  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Low's  method  of  work,  of 
wanting  to  know  more  and  more  of  a  subject,  of  studying  his  prob- 
lem from  every  angle,  was  sometimes  mistaken  by  his  critics  for 
weakness  of  character.  Far  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  his 
innate  intellectual  honesty  that  compelled  him  to  make  sure  of  his 
premises,  if  he  would  have  the  proper  conclusion.  Men  whose 
habit  of  mind  is  to  project  conclusions  first  and  then  array  the 
premises  to  fit  could  have  little  in  common  with  one  who  conformed 
literally  to  the  scriptural  injunction  to  achieve  greatness  by  becom- 
ing a  little  child. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  teachableness  is  a  virtue  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  learner  knows  "  where  to  go  for  the  advice." 
Nothing  in  Mr.  Low's  career  showed  him  to  better  advantage  than 
his  judgment  of  men.  He  had  an  almost  unfailing  acumen  in  his 
selection  of  experts.  Moreover,  the  confidence  which  he  reposed 
in  those  whom  he  selected  as  advisers  brought  out  the  best  they  had 
to  give.  Whether  in  political  life  or  in  university  circles  or  in  in- 
dustrial disputes,  the  acceptance  of  a  task  at  his  hands  was  equiv- 
alent to  the  best  of  service  that  the  recipient  could  render.  And 
many  a  worker  has  been  surprised  to  find,  under  Mr.  Low's  paternal 
criticism,  that  what  he  thought  his  best  could  be  made  better 
still.  To  work  under  him  was  not  only  an  invitation  to  share  in  his 
enthusiasm  and  partake  of  his  spirit,  but  an  obligation  to  grow  in 
strength  commensurate  with  the  load  that  he  imposed. 

Few  men  of  our  time  have  undertaken  more  varied  or  more 
difficult  tasks  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Low.  Whether  as  mayor 
of  the  city,  or  president  of  the  university,  or  arbiter  in  industrial 
conflicts,  or  statesman  in  convention,  he  had  to  face  opposition 
entrenched  in  tradition  and  supported  by  privilege.     His  opponents 
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were  sometimes  unscrupulous,  frequently  vindictive,  always  per- 
sistent. It  required  tremendous  courage  to  clean  up  the  city  gov- 
ernment of  Brooklyn;  it  was  heroic  to  hold  down  the  forces  of  evil 
in  New  York  while  the  foundations  of  a  new  civic  order  were  being 
laid;  it  was  no  mean  task  to  convert  an  aristocratic  college  into  a 
great  democratic  university ;  and  to  some  it  seemed  a  forlorn  hope 
to  seek  peace  between  capital  and  labor.  But  in  all  these  enterprises 
Mr.  Low  exhibited  a  courage  that  was  sublime.  He  never  faltered, 
however  unattainable  his  ideals  might  seem  to  be.  If  ever  he  was 
down-hearted  or  pessimistic,  he  made  no  confessions  and  showed 
no  lack  of  faith.  His  courage  was  the  courage  of  honest  convic- 
tion born  of  painstaking  research  and  inspired  by  the  belief  that 
good  must  finally  prevail  over  the  evil  in  the  world.  Persistence 
in  right  doing  was  to  him  a  duty  from  which  he  could  not  escape. 
The  supreme  quality  in  Mr.  Low's  leadership  was  his  ability  to 
merge  himself  in  his  cause.  Self-forgetfulness  is  so  rare  a  virtue 
as  to  be  easily  misunderstood.  His  willingness  to  reverse  himself, 
after  further  reflection  on  the  significance  of  new  data,  sometimes 
made  him  appear  vacillating;  but  it  was  the  nature  of  the  man  to 
put  the  ultimate  good  above  temporary  expediency.  His  mistakes 
were  always  of  the  head,  never  of  the  heart.  Misplaced  confidence 
might  swerve  his  course,  as  errors  of  judgment  might  lead  to  wrong 
conclusions ;  but  no  thought  of  self  ever  entered  into  his  consider- 
ation. Right  was  right,  regardless  of  the  effect  on  his  personal  wel- 
fare. Indeed,  his  personal  welfare  was  identical  with  his  ambition  to 
do  the  right.  So  joyously  did  he  engage  in  his  work,  so  unreserv- 
edly did  he  give  himself  to  it,  that  his  example  was  contagious. 
While  he  secured  from  colleagues  and  subordinates  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  devotion,  he  directed  that  devotion  more  by  example 
than  by  precept  towards  impersonal  ends.  His  success  in  magni- 
fying the  cause  is  attested  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  abun- 
dant opportunity,  he  never  built  up  a  party,  a  faction,  or  even  a 
considerable  personal  following.  But  there  is  abundant  testimony 
to  the  permanency  of  the  results  that  he  secured.  One  who  was 
closely  associated  with  him  in  his  civic  work  has  said  that  "  there 
are  none  who  live  within  the  City  of  New  York  who  do  not  share 
today  the  advantages  and  benefits  of  conditions  that  he  helped  to 
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create."  Mayor  Mitchel  said  of  Mr.  Low  that  "  he  initiated  public 
works,  he  effected  reforms,  he  formulated  policies,  he  established 
precedents,  he  fixed  standards,  upon  which  every  succeeding  ad- 
ministration has  builded  its  progress  in  its  effort  to  give  to  the 
people  of  New  York  the  honest,  businesslike,  efficient,  far-seeing, 
and  intelligent  city  government  which  was  the  ideal  of  Seth  Low." 
Not  a  word  here  or  anywhere  or  at  any  time  of  his  standing  as  a 
boss  or  party  leader.  Those  who  followed  him  elected  his  leader- 
ship because  they  thought  not  so  much  of  the  leader  as  of  the  cause 
which  he  represented.  And  in  a  democracy  there  is  no  type  of 
leadership  more  enduring,  none  more  consistent  with  the  highest 
ideals  of  American  citizenship. 

Because  so  much  of  Mr.  Low's  life  was  given  to  his  native  city, 
and  because  so  much  of  what  he  did  is  permanent,  it  has  been 
claimed  that  he  was  preeminently  metropolitan.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded that  he  loved  his  city,  that  he  took  pride  in  her  history,  and 
labored  zealously  for  her  advancement.  But  the  charge  of  pro- 
vincialism cannot  be  made  against  him.  It  was  rather  because  he 
had  the  habit  of  doing  well  whatever  he  was  called  upon  to  do,  and 
of  doing  the  things  at  hand  rather  than  dreaming  of  those  far  off, 
that  he  responded  so  nobly  to  the  city's  call.  Moreover,  to  him 
New  York  was  the  epitome  of  America.  He  foresaw  the  role  that 
the  city  government  must  eventually  play  in  our  national  life,  and 
he  conceived  it  a  patriotic  duty  to  attack  the  enemies  of  American 
citizenship  in  their  stronghold.  If  evidence  were  needed  to  prove 
that  he  had  the  larger  view,  that  his  aim  was  national  rather  than 
provincial,  it  could  be  found  in  his  contributions  to  education  and 
in  his  desire  to  solve  the  problems  of  labor  and  capital. 

In  his  first  annual  report  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College, 
after  his  announcement  of  the  establishment  of  a  University  Coun- 
cil of  advisers,  Mr.  Low  said :  "  Columbia,  in  effect,  by  these  recent 
changes,  has  made  it  clear  that  whatever  else  she  may  be  or  do,  she 
proposes  to  offer  to  New  York  and  to  the  country,  hereafter,  the 
privileges  of  such  a  university  as  the  great  city  will  enable  her  to 
become  and  be.  .  .  .  The  one  condition  upon  which  Columbia  may  be 
to  New  York  the  university  of  the  city's  love  and  pride,  is  that  Co- 
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lumbia  shall  show  herself  worthy.  Her  ideal  must  be  high,  her 
scope  comprehensive,  and  her  work  substantial."  Five  years  later 
he  reported :  "  It  is  a  cause  for  rejoicing  that  Columbia  is  becoming 
every  year,  more  and  more,  a  national  force  in  the  educational 
world.  ...  In  the  last  century,  while  New  York  was  a  small  place, 
no  American  college  contributed  more  or  more  famous  men  to  the 
national  life  of  the  Colonies  and  the  young  States.  .  .  .  Thus  it  is 
again  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Columbia  is  becoming 
again  a  national  force,  by  turning  to  its  own  use  the  very  city  whose 
effect  upon  it  during  the  early  decades  of  the  century  was  to  make 
it  local,  even  if  metropolitan,  in  character,  rather  than  national." 

Just  as  the  one  dominant  purpose  of  Mr.  Low's  administration 
of  the  University  was  to  create  a  channel  through  which  the  best 
that  New  York  has  to  ofrV  might  flow  out  to  the  nation  and  the 
whole  world,  so  his  participation  in  politics  and  social  affairs  was 
inspired  by  the  wider  outlook.    He  believed  that  in  getting  good  gov- 
ernment in  the  metropolis,  the  way  to  better  government  in  other 
cities  would  be  opened,  and  that  when  life  in  cities  was  improved, 
the  whole  country  would  be  benefited.     He  believed  that  if  one  in- 
dustrial dispute  could  be  settled  by  arbitration,  others  could  be 
settled  in  the  same  way.     And  if  the  habit  of  reasoning  together 
could  be  fixed  in  a  small  group,  he  hoped  it  might  be  applied  to 
national  and  international  affairs.     Hence  his  faith  in  the  National 
Civic  Federation  and  his  contribution  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.     In- 
deed, there  is  something  more  than  an  accident  in  the  corporate 
name  of  the  organization  to  which  he  devoted  the  later  years  of  his 
life,   an   organization   designed   primarily   to  bring   together   em- 
ployer and  employee.     The  terms   "  national "  and  "  civic  "  come 
first.     Whether  Mr.  Low  had  any  part  in  choosing  the  name  does 
not  appear,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  an  organization  devoted  purely 
to  industrial  ends  would  not  have  enlisted  his  support.     But  an 
organization  designed  to  promote  the  civic  betterment  of  the  nation 
through  trade  and  commerce  and  industry  would  appeal  to  him 
precisely  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  upbuilding  of  Columbia 
University  and  of  Tuskegee  Institute  appealed  to  him.     Funda- 
mentally,  his  interests  were  national  rather  than  provincial,   al- 
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though  his  willingness  to  serve  the  public  in  any  capacity,  and  the 
insistence  of  his  friends  that  he  should  work  at  home,  conspired  to 
restrict  his  activity  to  the  metropolitan  field.  Well  may  New  York 
honor  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other  in  his  generation,  served 
his  country  best  by  making  his  city  better;  and  well  may  the  Uni- 
versity honor  him  for  giving  it  the  opportunity  to  shape  a  nation's 
life  according  to  his  ideals. 

James  E.  Russell 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  DRUG  CULTURE  IN  NORTH 

AMERICA 

TO  the  well  informed  student  of  materia  medica,  the  subject  of 
drug  cultivation  presents  an  entirely  different  aspect  from 
that  which  appeals  to  the  layman  interested  in  it  as  a  vocation. 
The  latter  is  concerned  only  with  the  profitable  production  and 
marketing  of  supplies.  To  him,  scarcity  of  supply  and  fluctuation 
of  price,  natural  or  speculative,  are  of  interest  only  as  they  affect  his 
own  operations.  The  former  is  interested  in  the  profitable  nature 
of  the  business  only  because  that  is  essential  to  its  maintenance. 
His  interest  in  the  promotion  of  the  enterprise  lies  in  the  insurance 
of  abundant  and  regular  supplies  at  steady  prices  and  the  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  quality.  Obviously,  the  interests  of 
each  party  are  promoted  by  the  promotion  of  those  of  the  other,  so 
that  each  is  vitally  interested  in  the  experimental  study  of  methods. 
All  a  priori  reasoning  teaches  that  vegetable  drugs  should  be 
products  of  agriculture.  There  was  a  time  when  man  was  de- 
pendent upon  wild  sources  of  supply  for  his  vegetable  foods,  and 
this  condition  still  obtains  in  regard  to  some  articles.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter,  the  disadvantages  of  the  situation  are  before  us,  while 
the  history  of  benefits  conferred  by  the  production  of  the  others 
under  cultivation  is  impressive.  In  it  we  may  read  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  subjecting  drug  production  to  a  similar  status.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  left  to  such  considerations  for  our  evidence.  The 
cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  is  neither  an  untried  experiment  nor 
still  in  its  experimental  stage.  In  Europe  it  has  been  for  a  long 
time  an  established  and  important  branch  of  agriculture.  Very 
much  has  been  done  in  Japan  and  in  China,  and  much  even  in 
India.  Volatile  oils,  which  represent  by  far  the  largest  money  value 
among  drug  products,  are  mostly  obtained  from  the  products  of  cul- 
tivation. Those  of  anise,  fennel,  caraway,  coriander,  cummin, 
ajowan,  parsley,  celery,  dill,  angelica,  lovage  and  other  unbelliferous 
fruits;  of  lemon,  bergamot,  orange  flowers  and  other  citrus  prod- 
ucts; of  mint,  thyme,  lavender,  origanum  and  other  labiates;  of 
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bay,  mustard,  pepper,  citronella,  cardamom,  cinnamon,  cloves,  nut- 
megs, rose  and  orris ;  are  among  the  most  costly  of  vegetable  prod- 
ucts and  are  almost  wholly  derived  from  cultivated  sources.  It  is 
true  that  the  greater  portion  of  most  of  these  oils  is  consumed  other- 
wise than  in  medicine,  yet  any  lessons  to  be  learned  from  their  cul- 
tivation apply  equally  to  their  position  as  drugs.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  the  extensive  production  of  perfumery  products  in  France, 
one  of  its  important  industries. 

All  opium  is  a  product  of  cultivation,  as  is  all  cocaine  and  caf- 
feine, and  most  of  our  rhubarb  and  quinine.  In  the  case  of  the  last 
named  drug,  we  are  able  to  look  back  to  a  time  within  our  own 
recollection  when  the  supply  was  threatened  with  total  extinction, 
when  cinchona  bark  sold  at  four  or  five  dollars  a  pound  and  quinine 
at  eight  to  twelve  dollars  an  ounce,  at  wholesale.  We  have  seen 
this  disaster  to  the  human  race  averted  by  the  introduction  of  the 
tree  to  cultivation,  and  we  have  watched  the  price  of  the  bark 
steadily  decline  to  five  or  ten  cents  per  pound  and  that  of  quinine  to 
twenty  or  thirty  cents  an  ounce.  The  profitable  cultivation  of  cam- 
phor has  been  demonstrated,  and  we  look  for  a  great  future  devel- 
opment of  the  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  observed  misfortune  to  flow  from  a 
failure  to  resort  to  this  procedure  in  other  cases.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  drugs  of  the  materia  medica  is  golden  seal.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  there  was  a  glut  of  this  drug  in  the  market.  More 
than  a  million  pounds  of  it,  the  insurance  on  which  was  but  nine 
cents  a  pound,  was  burned  in  a  warehouse  in  New  York.  To-day, 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  plant  through  excessive  collection, 
this  drug  is  selling  at  four  or  five  dollars  a  pound,  with  the  certainty 
of  an  advance  to  twice  this  price  in  the  not  distant  future. 

It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  the  advantages  of  drug  pro- 
duction under  cultivation,  provided  that  the  conditions  of  the  indi- 
vidual case  are  appropriate,  have  been  conclusively  demonstrated, 
and  that  any  experiments  undertaken  in  this  country  must  be  re- 
garded as  looking  toward  an  investigation  of  local  conditions  and 
applications,  rather  than  toward  ascertaining  whether  drug  cultiva- 
tion per  se  is  profitable  and  desirable. 

What  drugs  shall  be  cultivated  ?    The  answer  is  simple  and  un- 
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equivocal;  those  that  can  be  grown  with  profit!  Whatever  con- 
siderations may  be  involved  in  this  problem,  all  simmer  down  into  a 
comparison  of  cost  and  price.  So  long  as  the  total  cost  of  supplying 
an  article  of  fully  acceptable  quality  by  resorting  to  native  sources 
is  less  than  that  of  supplying  it  through  cultivation,  the  latter  method 
will  be  precluded.  The  idea  that  "  manufacturers  will  be  eager  to 
pay  a  few  cents  more  per  pound  "  for  a  clean  and  beautiful  article 
produced  by  cultivation  is  purely  sentimental.  The  manufacturer 
will  comply  with  the  standard  because  he  is  compelled  to  do  so,  but 
he  will  do  it  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  There  are,  however,  some 
elements  of  cost  which  are  not  likely  to  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  un- 
initiated, and  which  might  militate  against  a  wild  product,  even 
though  it  be  abundant  and  easily  collected.  A  large  lot  of  a  native 
collected  drug  is  always  the  product  of  the  labors  of  a  great  number 
of  persons,  and  usually  represents  an  extensive  territory.  The 
product  will  therefore  be  very  irregular  as  to  age  of  plant,  season 
of  collection,  exclusion  of  the  undesirable  parts  of  the  plant,  cleanli- 
ness, perfect  preservation,  admixture  of  other  plants,  intentional 
adulteration,  ignorant  substitution,  length  of  time  since  collection, 
and  care  in  preservation,  packing  and  marketing.  Should  any  con- 
siderable fraction  of  the  mixture  be  seriously  defective  in  any  of 
these  ways,  the  entire  lot  is  subject  to  condemnation;  hence,  to  the 
original  cost  must  be  added  that,  sometimes  very  considerable,  re- 
quired to  overlook,  garble  and  clean  it,  after  it  has  reached  the 
hands  of  the  original  buyer.  All  this  expense,  of  course,  would  be 
eliminated  in  the  case  of  a  cultivated  product.  Sometimes,  and  not 
infrequently,  such  a  defect  cannot  be  remedied;  the  entire  lot  be- 
comes a  loss  and  such  losses  must  be  assessed  against  the  business 
as  a  whole.  When  all  these  factors  shall  have  been  calculated  in 
the  case  of  each  drug,  we  shall  find  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  latter  are  excluded  from  cultivation  by  the  item  of  cost  alone. 

Other  considerations  will  now  enter  to  reduce  still  farther  our 
list  of  availables.  It  is  probable  that  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  all 
drugs  in  use  are  consumed  in  such  small  quantity  that  their  cultiva- 
tion would  not  be  practicable,  any  considerable  activity  in  this  direc- 
tion being  sufficient  to  overstock  the  market.  A  far  more  im- 
portant consideration  than  any  other,  and  probably  than  all  others 
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combined,  is  that  we  have  not  at  the  present  time  the  necessary- 
knowledge  of  methods  to  render  their  cultivation  successful.  Every 
inexperienced  person  who  has  tried  to  engage  in  agricultural  or 
horticultural  operations  has  learned  how  liable  he  is  to  complete  or 
partial  failure,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  dealing  with  crops  for 
the  cultivation  of  which  correct  methods  have  been  fully  established. 
How,  then,  can  he  expect  success  with  drug  plants,  the  cultivation 
of  very  few  of  which  has  been  studied?  It  may  be  accepted  as  a 
certainty  that  large  sums  of  money  will  have  to  be  expended  and 
lost  in  failures  in  the  cultivation  of  almost  every  drug  before  proper 
methods  shall  have  been  established.  Many  millions  of  dollars  were 
tost  in  experiments  in  cinchona  culture  before  success  was  achieved. 
Only  a  wealthy  government  and  one  with  institutions  that  had 
learned  the  necessity  for  persistent  effort  could  have  been  expected 
to  bring  such  an  undertaking  to  a  successful  conclusion.  A  single 
firm  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  has  already  expended  more 
than  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  experiments  with  the  cultivation  of 
belladonna;  yet  satisfactory  results  have  not  yet  been  reached.  An- 
other firm  has  succeeded  very  well  with  the  cultivation  of  this  drug 
at  Glen  Olden,  Pa.  It  may  be  said  that  all  presumptions  favor 
partial  or  complete  failure  in  the  cultivation  of  a  drug  when  it  is 
first  undertaken,  and  we  are  justified  in  accepting  this  as  a  general 
fact.  It  will  then  readily  be  seen  that  this  is  no  business  in  which 
a  novice  should  invest  his  fortune,  or  to  which  he  should  turn  for 
a  living  in  the  absence  of  other  means  of  support.  We  may  go  still 
further  and  say  that  it  is  hardly  a  suitable  subject  of  experiment, 
except  on  a  restricted  scale,  for  a  private  individual  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  It  is  distinctly  pioneer  work,  and  should  be  under- 
taken either  by  people  of  means  and  leisure,  or  by  federal  or  state 
governments,  public  gardens,  experiment  stations,  or  other  institu- 
tions which  represent  combined  effort. 

In  the  United  States,  a  great  deal  has  been  done  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  by  which  successful  methods  have  been 
established  for  the  cultivation  of  some  very  important  articles. 
Several  manufacturing  drug  houses  have  done  and  are  doing  much, 
most  of  them  experimenting  with  only  a  few  drugs.  In  California, 
Dr.  Albert  Schneider  has  experimented  successfully  in  the  produc- 
tion of  belladonna.     What  is  needed  is  a  more  general  and  more 
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systematic  effort,  covering  a  wide  variety  of  climate  and  soil.  Ex- 
periment has  shown  that  most  drug  plants  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
even  slight  variations  in  the  character  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  of  plant 
food  supplied  in  the  form  of  fertilizer.  In  all  parts  of  the  country 
should  be  located  drug  experiment  stations,  maintained  by  funds 
appropriated  for  this  special  purpose,  and  not  dependent  upon  the 
results  of  the  experiments.  Such  an  arrangement  would  determine 
the  most  suitable  soil  and  climate  for  each  drug  and  the  best  methods 
for  its  cultivation.  Only  after  this  has  been  done  and  the  results 
published,  will  private  individuals  be  justified  in  hoping  for  profit 
from  their  individual  operations. 

The  necessity  for  such  experimental  work  is  being  demonstrated 
at  present  as  it  never  has  been  before  and  probably  never  will  be 
again.  The  present  conditions  in  Europe  have  not  only  resulted  in 
enormously  reducing  our  supplies  of  many  drugs  and  completely 
eliminating  some,  but  at  the  same  time  have  caused  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  demand.  There  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  scar- 
city since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  This  has  now  reached 
the  point  of  partial  famine,  and  the  indications  are  that  it  will  be 
subject  to  a  far  greater  increase  before  relief  arrives.  There  has 
been  ample  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  for  the  pro- 
duction of  these  drugs  in  this  country  to  have  made  substantial 
progress,  had  the  necessary  information  regarding  their  cultivation 
been  available.  Now  when  the  immediate  and  pressing  necessity 
for  supplies  is  experienced,  we  are  only  beginning  the  necessary 
experimental  work. 

All  that  has  been  said  thus  far  in  this  article  relates  merely  to 
the  furnishing  of  supplies.  A  far  more  important  function  of  ex- 
perimental work  relates  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  drugs. 
Art  has  abundantly  demonstrated  its  ability  to  improve  on  nature 
in  almost  all  cases,  and  the  production  of  drugs  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  To  refer  again  to  some  of  the  important  drugs  named  in 
the  beginning,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  coca  plant,  probably 
the  most  ancient  of  cultivated  drugs,  is,  in  its  present  state,  the 
result  of  improvement  under  cultivation.  Although  the  native 
progenitor  of  the  cultivated  plant  is  not  known  with  certainty,  yet 
it  has  been  definitely  established  that  in  case  of  escape  from  culti- 
vation, when  left  to  natural  conditions,  the  coca  plant  rapidly  de- 
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teriorates  into  a  condition  in  which  it  is  quite  worthless  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  its  leaf  is  used.  The  result  in  this  case  is  quite  as 
marked  as  in  that  of  our  staple  food  plants.  The  opium  poppy  of 
Turkey  is  a  very  refined  product  of  centuries  of  improvement  under 
cultivation.  The  quality  of  tea  and  coffee,  as  well  as  of  guarana, 
another  caffeine  yielder,  is  well  known  to  be  the  result  of  long  cul- 
tivation. The  finest  of  Chinese  rhubarb  is  produced  only  where  the 
soil  and  climate  are  most  favorable  and  when  cultivation  is  most 
thorough.  Our  original  supplies  of  cinchona  bark  rarely  yielded 
over  two  per  cent,  of  quinine;  and  the  highest  yield  that  was  ever 
habitually  secured  from  the  best  of  the  wild  barks  ranged  between 
four  and  five  per  cent,  of  total  alkaloid.  Now  from  six  to  seven 
per  cent,  of  quinine  is  expected  in  the  best  plantations;  and  as  high 
as  twelve  and  even  fifteen  per  cent,  has  been  secured  in  exceptional 
cases.  The  methods  employed  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  result 
have  been  more  varied  and  have  been  carried  farther  than  in  the 
case  of  any  other  drug,  and  they  have  included  almost  all  that  are 
known  to  scientific  agriculture.  The  selection  of  trees  for  breeding 
purposes  has  been  carefully  carried  out.  Wide  variations  in  the 
yield  of  quinine  have  frequently  been  observed  among  individual 
trees  of  the  same  species  and  variety  growing  together,  and  ma- 
terial improvements  have  been  secured  by  the  use  of  seeds  collected 
from  the  better  trees.  This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  not  only 
in  India  and  Java,  but  also  in  Bolivia,  where  the  most  valuable  trees 
are  native.  In  this  same  region,  both  in  the  plantations  and  in  the 
forests,  I  have  observed  the  widest  variations  due  to  hybridization. 
The  flowers  of  this  tree  are  of  tubular  form  and  manifest  not  only 
dimorphism  but  even  trimorphism,  a  condition  which  is  most  favor- 
able to  hybridization,  and  which,  in  this  case,  becomes  effective 
through  a  double  set  of  forces.  These  flowers  are  specially  sub- 
ject to  the  visits  of  small  insects,  a  condition  which  would  in  itself 
be  certain  to  result  in  hybridization.  These  insects,  in  turn,  are 
sought  by  myriads  of  humming  birds,  which  render  the  plantations 
musical  during  the  flowering  season.  Thrusting  their  beaks  into 
the  sticky  corolla-tubes,  they  freely  transport  the  pollen  from  tree 
to  tree.  I  have  frequently  shot  these  little  birds  to  find  their  bills, 
not  merely  smeared,  but  actually  "balled"  with  masses  of  pollen. 
Under  such  circumstances,  hybridization  upon  an  extensive  scale 
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would  be  inevitable,  and  this  result  is  fully  apparent,  in  fact  most 
conspicuous,  among  the  trees.  As  a  result  of  such  hybridization, 
there  is  usually  a  degradation  of  quality,  since  worthless  species 
enter  into  the  parentage  of  the  stocks.  This,  however,  is  not  always 
true.  Variations  in  an  upward  direction  are  not  infrequent,  and  the 
greater  part  of  our  present  supply  of  bark  is  produced  by  hybrid 
forms. 

Some  other  highly  interesting  results  observed  in  the  case  of 
cinchona  have  not  been  utilized  up  to  the  present  in  application  to 
other  plants.  Through  a  variety  of  occurrences,  mostly  accidental, 
it  was  learned  that  the  percentage  of  quinine  in  the  bark  became 
greater  under  the  influence  of  shade.  To  so  great  an  extent  was 
this  true  that  the  bark  upon  the  north  side  of  a  tree  would  yield  an 
appreciably  larger  percentage  than  that  upon  the  south  side.  Bark 
which  was  heavily  covered  with  lichen  growth  would  be  found 
richer  in  alkaloid.  This  information  was  utilized  by  covering  the 
trunks,  originally  with  moss,  later  with  straw,  paper,  or  any  other 
substance  that  would  afford  shade,  with  the  result  that  a  far  larger 
yield  of  quinine  was  secured.  It  was  also  discovered  that  new  or 
scar  bark,  that  covering  a  portion  of  the  trunk  that  had  previously 
been  stripped,  would  be  very  much  richer  in  alkaloid  than  the  origi- 
nal bark.  This  led  to  the  custom  of  removing  a  part  of  the  bark 
in  the  form  of  vertical  strips,  and  then  allowing  these  denuded  por- 
tions to  become  again  covered,  this  process  for  securing  a  bark  of 
superior  richness  being  known  as  "  renewing." 

To  how  great  an  extent  these  operations  might  be  applied  to 
other  drug-yielding  plants  is,  of  course,  not  known;  but  certainly 
they  point  the  way  to  needed  experimentation.  Doubtless  there  are 
many  other  processes  still  unthought  of  which  may  be  advantage- 
ously applied  to  many  of  our  staple  drugs.  From  every  point  of 
view  it  appears  certain  that  methods  may  be  found  for  the  intro- 
duction of  great  improvements  in  the  quality  of  our  drugs  under 
cultivation,  quite  aside  from  those  which  result  merely  from  better 
control  of  purity,  cleanliness,  proper  collection  and  preservation  of 
the  product. 

In  summing  up,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  already  considerable 
need  for  drug  cultivation  in  the  United  States  and  that  this  necessity 
will  steadily  increase,  both  as  to  the  drugs  now  affected  and  as  to 
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the  extension  of  the  list;  that  in  the  case  of  a  fair  number  of  drugs 
the  procedure  may  now  be  conducted  with  profit,  and  that,  as  the 
result  of  proper  experiment,  this  possibility  of  profit  may  be  greatly 
increased ;  that  there  is  a  crying  demand  for  extensive  experimenta- 
tion, especially  in  the  line  of  improvement  of  product,  and  that  such 
experiment  should  be  conducted  by  public  institutions;  finally,  that 
most  of  the  private  individuals  who  are  disposed  to  enter  upon  the 
cultivation  of  drugs  for  profit  would  act  unwisely  in  so  doing,  and 
that  the  duty  of  those  in  authority  is  rather  to  discourage  than  to 
encourage  such  operations,  as  a  general  rule. 

It  is  very  unfortunate,  and  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  otherwise 
than  discreditable,  that  no  provision  for  such  work  should  have 
been  made  at  New  York,  a  city  where  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  crude  drug  supply  of  this  country  is  handled.  A  well  planned 
movement  is  now  under  way  to  establish  such  an  experiment  sta- 
tion upon  the  grounds  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  to  be 
conducted  by  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, all  overhead  charges  are  avoided,  the  expense  being  restricted 
to  the  bare  cost  of  labor  and  materials.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
small  sum  of  $20,000  would  be  ample  for  the  permanent  endowment 
of  such  an  institution. 

H.  H.  Rusby 


LITERATURE  AND  LIBERALISM1 

IN  his  presidential  address  to  the  American  Historical  Association 
in  December,  19 13,  Professor  William  A.  Dunning  discussed 
with  his  wonted  sagacity,  moderation,  and  persuasive  humor  a  cer- 
tain characteristic  of  historical  research  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  He  pointed  out  that  during  this  period  students  of  history 
had  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  discovery  of  the  things  which 
had  actually  happened  rather  than  with  the  causal  nexus  between 
these  occurrences.  "  The  absorbing  and  relentless  pursuit  of  the 
objective  fact"  had  thus  become  "the  typical  function  of  the  mod- 
ern devotee  of  history."  In  a  most  interesting  and  illuminating 
way  Professor  Dunning  went  on  to  point  out  that  "the  course  of 
human  history  is  determined  no  more  by  what  is  true  than  by  what 
men  believe  to  be  true";  that  "the  phenomena  of  social  life,  so  far 
as  they  are  determined  at  all  by  the  will  of  man,  are  due  in  origin 
and  sequence  to  conditions  as  they  appear  to  contemporaries,  not  to 
conditions  as  revealed  in  their  reality  to  the  historian  centuries 
later";  and  that,  therefore,  "we  must  recognize  frankly  that  what- 
ever a  given  age  or  people  believes  to  be  true,  is  true  for  that  age 
and  that  people."  It  follows,  then,  that  in  the  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  course  of  events  in  their  relations  of  cause  and  effect  it  is 
repeatedly  the  error  and  not  the  fact  that  is  important. 

In  the  presentation  of  this  idea  Professor  Dunning  drew  some 
instances  from  the  influence  of  Roman  history  in  shaping  the  de- 
velopment of  Europe,  from  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  a 
factor  in  the  life  of  Christendom,  from  the  contribution  made  by 
the  long  credited  relation  between  trial  by  jury  and  Magna  Carta 
to  the  maintenance  of  constitutional  government.  His  address  was 
delivered  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  To  any  one  who 
is  reasonably  conversant  with  the  enormous  mass  of  apologetics 
which  this  war  has  called  forth  there  can  be,  I  think,  no  doubt  that 
in  any  subsequent  historical  study  of  the  causes  of  the  conflict  what 

1  Amplified  from  a  paper  read  at  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Classical 
Association  of  the  Atlantic  States  at  Philadelphia,  April  14,  1916. 
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the  different  governments  and  peoples  believed  to  be  true  will  be 
found  to  be  far  more  relevant  to  an  explanation  of  its  origin  than 
what  really  was  true.  Nor  do  I  have  any  doubt  that,  if  one  con- 
siders with  an  open  mind  the  records  of  universal  history,  he  can 
not  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  objective  facts  will  but  rarely  be 
found  adequate  to  account  for  their  supposed  effects.  In  other 
words,  mankind  always  has  clothed  and  always  will  clothe  its  per- 
ceptions of  objective  facts  with  its  own  feelings  and  beliefs,  will 
always  view  these  facts  in  the  colors  of  its  own  predilections  and 
prejudices,  will  in  short  seldom,  if  indeed  ever  except  in  rare  indi- 
vidual instances,  see  these  facts  as  they  really  are.  Caesar,  with 
characteristic  insight  into  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  notes  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  a  decision  of  the  Gauls  quod  fere  libenter 
homines  id  quod  volunt  credunt.  And  with  reference  to  a  wider 
sweep  of  thought,  James  Martineau  in  the  preface  to  his  fascinat- 
ing book  on  Types  of  Ethical  Theory  acutely  says :  "  Intellectual 
pride  and  self-ignorance  alone  can  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  systems 
of  philosophical  opinion  grow  from  the  mind's  instinctive  effort  to 
unify  by  sufficient  reason  and  justify  by  intelligible  pleas  its  deepest 
affections  and  admirations."  I  wish,  then,  to  draw  at  this  point  a 
conclusion  of  vital  import  to  my  subsequent  argument,  that  all  stu- 
dents of  the  activities  of  mankind,  all  those,  in  other  words,  who 
endeavor  on  any  basis  that  is  rational  to  deal  with  men  as  members 
of  a  social  organism,  must  frankly  admit  that  these  activities  and 
the  ideas  out  of  which  they  spring  will  not  always,  and  probably  will 
not  even  commonly,  bear  such  a  relation  to  the  objective  facts  with 
which  the  ideas  are  concerned  as  to  be  predictable  upon  any  knowl- 
edge of  these  facts  alone.  Such  predictability,  if  there  be  any  at 
all,  must  rest,  in  large  measure,  upon  a  study  of  human  psychology 
in  its  weakness  and  capacity  to  misunderstand.  And  even  so,  there 
is  multifarious  evidence,  supplied  by  the  life  of  to-day  no  less  than 
by  the  records  of  the  past,  that  the  vagaries  of  the  human  mind,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  of  the  human  heart,  will  constantly  confound  the 
purely  rational  observer.  Even  a  dullard  must  observe  that  other 
people  feel  and  reason  differently  both  from  himself  and  from  one 
another  in  regard  to  the  same  things.  But  how  few  are  so  self- 
disciplined,  how  few  have  so  far  outgrown  the  self-confidence  of 
the  nursery,  as  to  be  led  by  their  amusement  at  the  obvious  irra- 
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tionality  of  their  neighbors'  views  to  ask  themselves  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  ideal  observer  whether  their  own  views  are  not 
probably  equally  at  variance  with  the  same  objective  facts. 

....  Quid  rides  ?    Mutato  nomine  de  te 
Fabula  narratur. 

In  every  life  the  principle  of  the  personal  equation  is  operative;  in 
this  respect  each  of  us  is  necessarily  unus  e  multis.  As  Catullus,  in 
a  rare  philosophical  mood,  aptly  says : 

Nimirum  idem  omnes  fallimur,  neque  est  quisquam 
Quern  non  in  aliqua  re  videre  Suffenum 
Possis.    Suus  cuique  attributus  est  error, 
Sed  non  videmus  manticae  quod  in  tergo  est. 

But  the  endeavor  to  comprehend  in  others  and  in  ourselves  also 
this  Stiff enitas,  if  you  will  permit  me  the  word,  is  obligatory;  for  if 
we  fail  of  this  comprehension,  we  shall  be  unable  to  account  for 
the  sequence  of  events.  Like  Kenyon  and  Donatello  in  the  story  of 
The  Marble  Faun,  we  shall  be  unable,  because  we  stand  outside  the 
church,  to  appreciate  how  those  within  the  edifice  are  moved  by  the 
radiance  of  the  colors  in  the  windows.  Insularity  can  unfortu- 
nately coexist  with  great  learning  and  even  with  great  genius. 
Many  persons  of  this  distinguished  class  thoroughly  enjoy  what 
Daniel  Deronda  so  dreaded,  "that  dead  anatomy  of  culture  which 
turns  the  universe  into  a  mere  ceaseless  answer  to  queries,  and 
knows,  not  everything,  but  everything  else  about  everything — as  if 
one  should  be  ignorant  of  nothing  concerning  the  scent  of  violets 
except  the  scent  itself  for  which  one  had  no  nostril." 

Primroses  by  the  river's  brim, 
Dicotyledons  were  to  him, 
And  they  were  nothing  more. 

The  group  or  class  consciousness  puts  into  fixed  forms  the  standards 
of  judgment  and  thus  erects  between  man  and  man  invisible  but 
almost  impassable  barriers.  Francois  Villon  in  search  of  a  lodging 
for  the  night  has  with  the  Seigneur  de  Brisetout  that  wonderful 
conversation  into  which  Stevenson  has  put  all  the  pathos  of  a  mutual 
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incapacity  to  understand.  But  I  need  not  enlarge  further  upon  this 
point  in  either  of  its  two  aspects.  The  evidence  is  as  the  sands  of 
the  seashore  for  number.  The  elusiveness  of  the  objective  facts  and 
the  inability  of  those  who  in  different  and  often  contradictory  ways 
are  equally  astray  in  their  conception  of  these  facts  to  understand 
one  another's  language  have  been  in  the  past  among  the  chief  causes 
of  the  tragedy  of  human  life.    What  of  the  future  ? 

Never,  I  suppose,  has  there  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  when  received  opinions,  however  strongly  supported  by  long 
tradition,  have  been  more  called  in  question.  In  every  field  of 
thought  and  investigation  critical  scholarship  is  examining  anew  the 
bases  of  orthodoxy.  The  results  of  this  destructive  criticism  are 
already  so  striking  that  some  of  the  ablest  minds,  ambitious  of  an 
entire  reconstruction  of  the  world  in  terms  of  real  social  justice, 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  regard  the  spirit  of  conservatism  as  in  itself 
the  most  serious  enemy  of  progress.  But  whatever  might  have 
been  the  outcome  of  these  critical  processes  under  more  normal  con- 
ditions, the  great  war  has  thrown  a  most  lurid  light  upon  our  sup- 
posed advance  in  civilization  and  has  raised  the  gravest  doubts  as  to 
the  security  of  our  position  as  heirs  of  the  ages.  As  Lord  Bryce 
has  said  recently:  "Sometimes  one  feels  as  if  modern  states  were 
growing  too  huge  for  the  men  to  whom  their  fortunes  are  com- 
mitted. Mankind  increases  in  volume,  in  accumulated  knowledge, 
and  in  a  comprehension  of  the  forces  of  nature;  but  the  intellects 
of  individual  men  do  not  grow.  The  disproportion  between  the  in- 
dividual ruling  men  with  their  personal  prejudices  and  proclivities, 
their  selfish  interests  and  their  vanities,  and  the  immeasurable  con- 
sequences which  follow  their  individual  volitions  becomes  more 
striking  and  more  tragic."  The  long  struggle  for  freedom  of 
thought,  so  finely  portrayed  in  Professor  J.  B.  Bury's  recent  book, 
and  for  that  freedom  of  action  through  which  alone  freedom  of 
thought  can  be  other  than  an  academic  idea,  may  after  all  end  in 
disaster.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  time  to  ask  again 
what  ends  education  may  serve  and  what  elements  may  have  most 
significance  for  the  happiness  of  the  race. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  not  a  few  articles  and 
books  there  are  still  in  the  world  those  who  believe  in  war  as  a  nec- 
essary element  in  man's  spiritual  growth.     I  have  observed  that  no 
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one  of  these  thinkers  has  ever  discussed  what  will  happen  if  a 
single  world-state  or  at  least  an  amicable  league  of  two  or  three 
huge  states  shall  presently  be  evolved.  As  such  conditions  would 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  arguments  insure  peace,  the  human  race 
would  then,  I  suppose,  begin  to  retrograde  in  civilization.  However 
this  may  be,  the  thoughts  of  the  world  as  a  whole  are  now  much 
concerned  with  the  possibility  of  establishing  some  permanent  basis 
of  peace  at  the  end  of  the  present  war.  How  may  such  a  permanent 
basis  be  secured? 

Let  me  call  your  attention  at  the  outset  to  a  few  elementary 
considerations.  You  cannot  by  legislation  make  men  good ;  you  can 
at  the  best  provide  in  this  way  a  favorable  environment.  No  law 
can  be  really  enforced  which  does  not  have  back  of  it  the  support 
of  the  community.  Mankind  is  usually  clever  enough  to  find  ways 
of  evading  a  law  in  which  it  does  not  believe,  and  it  will  in  case  of 
necessity  decline  altogether  to  obey  the  law.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that,  if  the  penalties  imposed  by  a  law  are  too 
severe,  juries  will  not  convict.  If,  then,  we  are  to  have  peace  in  the 
years  to  come,  if  the  widely  differing  ideas  and  ideals  of  indi- 
viduals and  nations  are  to  have  their  fate  determined  by  their  own 
inherent  vitality  and  not  by  external  superior  force,  an  attitude  of 
mind  must  be  produced  which  is  friendly  to  such  liberty  of  growth, 
and  hostile  to  limitation  of  the  life  of  ideas  by  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  stronger  individuals  or  stronger  national  organizations. 
To  produce  such  an  attitude  of  mind  among  all  men  is  a  cardinal 
function  of  education.  To  increase  the  number  of  those  who  think 
and  feel  rationally  and  who  are  quite  unwilling 

To  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  Apostolic  blows  and  knocks 

must  be  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not,  perhaps,  in  any  large 
way  of  considering  the  world's  needs,  the  most  important  of  the 
results  which  any  curriculum  of  study,  any  scheme  of  education, 
must  produce.  I  say  must;  for  it  is  evident  that  with  the  increasing 
mastery  of  man  over  the  secrets  of  nature  explosives  and  engines 
for  their  use  may  easily  be  discovered  in  the  future  which  will  make 
the  instruments  of  destruction  of  the  next  great  war  as  much  more 
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deadly  than  those  of  today  as  those  of  today  are  deadly  in  compari- 
son with  the  weapons  of  1870.  In  such  a  case  the  picture  drawn  by 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in  The  World  Set  Free  might  actually  be  realized. 

What,  then,  if  one  considers  the  subject  in  the  broadest  pos- 
sible way,  are  the  several  educational  factors  which  may  bring  about 
such  an  attitude  of  mind  ?  I  shall  attempt  no  invidious  distinctions 
between  the  several  branches  of  knowledge.  Each  has  its  honor- 
able function.  But  there  are  three  groups  of  studies  which  in  defi- 
nitely larger  measure  than  the  rest  seem  likely  to  foster  this  liberal 
spirit  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  These  three  groups  are  ( 1 ) 
mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences;  (2)  the  social  sciences;  (3) 
literature,  philosophy,  and  history.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  mod- 
ern historian  views  with  distrust  any  association  of  history  with 
literature,  but  for  our  present  purpose  the  old  kinship  still  holds. 
In  effect,  even  if  not  with  conscious  intention,  history,  like  philoso- 
phy, is  concerned  with  the  same  end  as  literature.  Let  me  at  once 
define  this  end  to  be  the  interpretation  of  man  to  himself  in  such  a 
moving  and  broadening  fashion  that  his  conception  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  nature,  of  its  many-sided  capacity  for  new  growth 
and  new  achievement,  will  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  provincial  outlook  on  this  subject,  or  to  rest  content  within 
fixed  boundaries.  The  justice  of  this  definition  may  well  be  called 
in  question  by  one  who  considers  only  a  single  work,  a  single  author, 
or  even  a  single  literary  movement.  But  I  am  thinking  rather  of 
literature  in  its  totality  and  of  the  determination  of  its  inherent 
tendency  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  a  comprehensive  survey. 

In  every  problem  of  education  two  elements  are  necessarily  to 
be  considered,  man  himself  and  his  environment.  This  environ- 
ment, in  turn,  is  twofold :  in  part  physical,  subject  to  laws  that  are 
absolutely  beyond  his  control ;  in  part  social,  operating  in  any  given 
form  of  society  no  less  in  conformity  with  law,  but  wearing  a 
specious  aspect  of  pliability.  For  as  the  laws  of  the  social  organism 
derive  ultimately  from  the  laws  of  his  own  nature  and  he  seems  to 
be  a  free  agent,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  a  necessary  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  for  mathe- 
matics and  the  natural  sciences.  All  the  branches  of  knowledge  in 
this  first  of  our  three  groups  involve  the  revelation  of  a  majestic 
order  in  which  there  is  no  caprice  neither  shadow  of  turning;  and 
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so  into  the  study  of  these  branches — which  alone  seem  to  me  to  be 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  true  sciences — there  has  gone  all 
of  man's  passionate  longing  for  an  invariant,  eternal  beauty  of 
orderly  structure  in  a  world  of  which  mutation  and  transitoriness 
seem  to  be  the  characteristic  notes.  Uavrapei,  as  Heraclitus  said. 
And  men  have  sought  for  an  escape  from  that  truth  into  one  tran- 
scending it.  As  Professor  C.  J.  Keyser  has  finely  expressed  it  in  an 
address  on  The  Human  Significance  of  Mathematics,  "  Man  contem- 
plated as  a  spiritual  being,  as  a  thinker,  poet,  dreamer,  as  a  lover  of 
knowledge  and  beauty  and  wisdom  and  the  joy  of  harmony  and 
life,  responding  to  the  lure  of  an  ideal  destiny,  troubled  by  the  mys- 
teries of  a  baffling  world,  conscious  subject  of  tragedy,  yearns  for 
stable  reality,  for  infinite  freedom,  for  perpetuity  and  a  thousand 
perfections  of  life."  I  yield  delighted  assent  to  the  eulogy  pro- 
nounced in  this  address  on  mathematics,  and,  by  implication  and  in 
many  cases  by  direct  statement,  on  the  natural  sciences  as  well ;  but 
just  because  this  eulogy  is  true  in  the  terms  which  I  have  quoted, 
science  including  mathematics  cannot  be  our  chief  aid  in  solving  the 
particular  problem  which  I  have  stated  to  you.  This  ordered  uni- 
verse of  law  in  which  cause  produces  effect  in  unbroken  sequence 
represents  to  man  a  world  into  which  he  is  slowly,  as  the  centuries 
and  millennia  pass,  educating  himself,  which  ever  beckons  him  on- 
ward, which  affords  to  him  in  the  midst  of  his  feverish  life  a  re- 
freshing refuge,  from  which  after  a  brief  sojourn  he  may  come 
back  strengthened  to  face  the  almost  insoluble  problems  of  his  daily 
existence.  But  these  distressing  problems  which  arise  from  the 
fact  of  his  relations  with  his  fellow-men  cannot  be  solved  success- 
fully by  the  temper  of  mind  which  is  nourished  by  thoughts  of  in- 
variance.  It  is  the  vagaries  of  human  nature  that  are  the  causes  of 
the  difficulties ;  and  every  attempt  to  deal  with  human  nature  as  if 
it  were  or  could  be  static  or  amenable  except  under  duress  to  such 
control  as  is  essential  in  military  discipline  will  certainly  in  the  end. 
fail  wholly. 

It  is  indeed  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  man  that,  product 
of  his  physical  environment  as  he  appears  to  be,  he  is  nevertheless 
its  superior  and  its  judge.  It  is  not  from  this  environment  that  he 
draws  his  standards  of  perfection,  but  rather  from  the  aspirations 
of  his  own  nature. 
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Laboriously  tracing  what  must  be 
And  what  may  yet  be  better — 

he  has  always  had  visions  of  a  world  that  would  be  '  nearer  to  the 
heart's  desire.'  He  has  in  fact,  as  in  the  poetry  of  Shelley,  given 
bodily  form  to  such  an  ideal  world,  and  pictured  to  himself  how 
much  more  nobly  life  might  there  be  ordered;  and  he  must  continue 
to  be  animated  by  this  divine  dissatisfaction  under  penalty  of  ceas- 
ing to  be  man  and  becoming  simply  an  unreflecting  part  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  world-machine.  For  this  beautiful  cosmic  order, 
this  passionless  all-pervasive  law,  is  essentially  ruthless,  and  shows 
in  its  workings  no  kinship  whatever  with  that  moral  sense  for 
justice  which  is  implicit  in  all  human  civilization.  Nature,  always 
'careless  of  the  single  life,'  is  not  always  even  'careful  of  the  type/ 
at  least  in  the  form  which  mankind  regards  as  the  noblest.  And  it 
is  mankind,  not  Nature,  that  is  the  judge.  As  John  Stuart  Mill 
pointed  out  in  his  essay  on  Nature,  "  The  only  admissible  moral 
theory  of  Creation  is  that  the  Principle  of  Good  cannot  at  once  and 
altogether  subdue  the  powers  of  evil,  either  physical  or  moral; 
could  not  place  mankind  in  a  world  free  from  the  necessity  of  an 
incessant  struggle  with  the  maleficent  powers  or  always  make  them 
victorious  in  that  struggle ;  but  could  and  did  make  them  capable  of 
carrying  on  the  fight  with  vigour  and  with  progressively  increasing 
•success."  The  study  of  the  natural  sciences  is,  then,  indispensable. 
For  they  acquaint  us  with  the  conditions  under  which  we  are  to 
fight,  make  clear  the  odds  against  us,  and  enable  us  to  determine  in 
what  ways  alone  we  may  presently  be  victorious.  But  the  object  of 
the  struggle  is  to  make  man  the  master  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
Success  is  dependent  upon  exact  knowledge,  not  easily  or  quickly 
to  be  acquired,  of  the  sequences  of  cause  and  effect  that  obtain  in 
nature's  operations,  sequences  that  are  not  only  invariant  but,  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  wholly  amoral.  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem 
reasonable  that  preoccupation  with  phenomena  of  this  particular 
kind  should  fit  one  to  be  peculiarly  helpful  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems which  have  their  origin  in  the  real  or  apparent  clash  of  inter- 
ests of  fundamentally  variable  and  moral  beings. 

One  further  fact  is  worthy  of  note.    To  the  minds  of  scientists 
who  are  entirely  great  nothing  can  be  called  finally  a  scientific  fact 
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until,  after  it  has  been  minutely  investigated,  verified,  tested  and  re- 
tested,  it  still  yields  always  the  same  result.     It  thus  attains  the 
crowning  hall-mark  of  science,  i.  e.}  impersonality  and  universal 
validity  for  mind  qua  mind.     The  true  scientific  temper  is  thus 
markedly  cautious,  and  its  possessor  has  no  peculiar  confidence  in 
the  final  truth  of  his  own  personal  theories.     No  one  can  read  the 
Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin  without  feeling  the  essential 
simplicity  and  modesty  of  his  nature  and  the  delicacy  and  winning 
power  of  his  scientific  doubt.     But  in  minds  of  smaller  calibre  it 
must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  scientific  studies  tend  rather  to  foster 
than  to  moderate  that  confidence  in  the  final  validity  of  one's  own 
judgments  which  is  the  besetting  infirmity  of  so  many  earnest  and 
ambitious  workers  in  every  field  of  human  activity.    The  imperious 
— and  in  itself  wholly  admirable — desire  to  be  able  to  describe  the 
facts  of  experience  in  terms  of  invariable  sequences  cannot  well 
without  strong  reluctance  admit  the  existence  of  definite  limita- 
tions to  its  satisfaction.     When  one  considers,   for  example,  the 
brilliant  discoveries  of  physico-chemical  analysis,  and  the  certain 
dependence  of  the  life  of  organisms  upon  physical  and  chemical 
processes,  it  does  not,  perhaps,  seem  strange  that  the  mechanistic 
explanation  of  the  human  mind  has  been  by  some  scientists  so  con- 
fidently upheld.    Yet  it  is  increasingly  clear,  as  Dr.  J.  S.  Haldane 
has  recently  pointed  out  in  his  Mechanism,  Life  and  Personality, 
that  this  conception  has  never  been  anything  but  'a  working  hy- 
pothesis of  limited  useful  application.'    If,  as  many  of  us  are  still 
fain  to  believe,  there  is  in  man  an  incalculable  element,  if  he  is  in 
reality  forever  rediscovering  himself  in  terms  of  new  experience, 
then  no  formulae  of  any  kind  involving  invariable  sequence  will 
ever  be  adequate  to  describe  his  life,  and  there  is  need  of  the  great- 
est caution  lest  science,  to  which  he  owes  the  priceless  gift  of  libera- 
tion from  superstition,  may  yet,  at  least  for  a  season,  persuade  him 
that  he  is  a  link  in  a  chain  of  material  forces. 

If  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  invaluable  as  they  are, 
will  not  provide  for  us  precisely  the  help  that  we  need,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  social  sciences?  Just  at  this  time  these  branches  of 
knowledge  stand  in  high  favor.  They  are  evidently  mighty  helpers 
in  all  noble  endeavor  to  achieve  a  betterment  of  human  life  and  of 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  lived.     They  draw  to  their  pursuit 
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an  increasingly  large  number  of  the  most  alert,  ambitious,  and  high- 
minded  of  our  students.  Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  these 
studies  also  leave  something  to  be  desired.  The  phenomena  with 
which  they  deal  have  always  been  difficult  to  analyze.  In  our  mod- 
ern states  with  their  huge  populations,  with  political,  industrial,  and 
social  organization  of  a  bewildering  complexity,  it  is  extremely  hard 
to  distinguish  the  essential  from  the  accidental  and  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  of  a  perplexing  problem  upon  a  basis  that  involves  a  per- 
manent gain  in  comprehension  of  the  issues  involved.  These  sci- 
ences are  perhaps  as  yet  too  young.  Their  results  have  not  as  yet 
been  adequately  expressed  in  forms  of  art.  But  their  availability 
for  the  purposes  of  our  present  inquiry  is  certainly  gravely  impaired 
by  their  inherently  administrative  character.  Concerned  as  they  are 
with  the  quest  for  principles  which  will  make  it  possible  to  organize 
human  beings  in  the  mass,  and  fully  aware  of  the  advantage  to  the 
individual  of  the  collective  activity  of  the  community,  these  sciences 
tend  to  develop  somewhat  unduly  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  organiza- 
tion as  such,  and  in  their  fine  enthusiasm  for  the  general  gain  tend 
to  overlook  the  special  claims  of  the  individual.  We  have  thus  still 
to  seek  a  corrective  influence. 

In  the  sense  in  which  I  am  using  the  word  in  this  inquiry  litera- 
ture is  to  be  conceived,  as  I  have  already  stated,  as  one  of  the  means 
whereby  man  is  made  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  his  own  nature 
and  of  that  of  his  fellow-men.  Like  all  the  fine  arts,  literature 
provides  us  with  noble  pleasure ;  but  it  finds  its  chief  function  as  a 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  life.  Its  content,  therefore,  is  the 
supremely  important  element.  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  doctrine 
of  literary  genres  and  of  the  historical  evolution  of  these  genres  as 
part  of  the  technic  of  the  fine  arts.  But  with  reference  to  the 
function  of  literature  of  which  I  am  speaking  I  should  like  to  define 
style  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  The  object  of  language  is  to 
convey  thought  and  feeling  from  one  mind  to  another  without  loss 
of  moving  power.  Style,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  form  into  which 
one  may  cast  his  conception  with  reasonable  confidence  that  because 
of  this  form  his  conception  will  be  able  to  operate  without  friction, 
i.  e.,  without  loss  of  power.  If  in  mechanics  force  be  applied  in  an 
improper  way,  either  the  work  will  not  be  done  at  all,  or,  if  done, 
will  be  accomplished  only  with  a  great  waste  of  energy.    If  the  style 
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is  adequate,  the  idea  will  have  free  play,  and  will  even  gain  in  power 
to  move.  But  the  supremely  important  thing  is  the  human  life 
itself  that  is  thus  adequately  expressed.  Of  this  portrayal  the  style 
is  an  inseparable  part  and  not,  as  it  were,  a  garment  which  may  be 
donned  or  doffed.  It  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  if  one 
studies  literature  in  this  way  as  the  sublimated  essence  of  the  life 
of  mankind,  not  ancient  or  medieval  or  modern  literature,  much  less 
the  literatures  of  separate  countries,  as,  for  example,  Greece,  Rome, 
France,  Germany,  England,  Italy,  America,  if  one  studies  rather 
world-literature  or  any  given  section  of  the  whole  as  a  section  of 
the  whole,  one  will  gain  a  very  lively  sense  of  the  essential  similarity 
of  the  problems  that  man  has  attempted  to  solve,  of  the  very  great 
difference  of  the  solutions  which  have  been  advanced,  and  of  the 
extraordinary  diversity  of  small  differences  of  detail  which  make 
each  new  form  of  the  problem  really  after  all  a  different  problem. 
To  put  my  meaning  more  clearly,  the  student  of  literature  will  find 
in  its  masterpieces,  as  he  will  not  find  in  any  of  the  natural  sciences 
or  in  any  of  the  social  sciences,  the  imaginative  portrayal  of  the 
inner  life  of  man  himself  in  connection  with  the  problems  that  eter- 
nally imperil  his  happiness,  and  if  such  a  student  read  with  an  open 
mind,  he  will  presently  become  convinced  that  there  has  been  no 
final  solution  because  no  final  solution  is  possible.  For  it  is  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  race  that  is  thus  presented  to  his  eyes,  the  con- 
centration into  a  few  score  years  of  reading  and  reflection  of  the 
experience  that  might  be  gained  by  centuries  of  travel  and  intimate 
sympathetic  companionship  with  myriad  diverse  types  of  self- 
expression,  all  described  in  forms  of  art  by  writers  who  themselves 
loved  and  understood  the  life  they  pictured.  It  would  seem  that 
no  provincialism  of  outlook,  no  narrowness  of  social  or  political 
creed,  no  confidence  in  the  absolute  truth  of  one's  own  views,  could 
fail  in  the  end  to  succumb  to  such  a  many-sided  intimacy  with  one's 
fellow-beings.  George  Eliot  says  of  the  parting  of  Romola  and 
Savonarola:  "The  two  faces  were  lit  up,  each  with  an  opposite 
emotion,  each  with  an  opposite  certitude."  To  agree  with  both  is 
not  necessary,  nor  indeed  possible ;  but  to  understand  both  is  indis- 
pensable, unless  one  is  determined  to  stretch  life  forever  upon  a 
Procrustean  bed.  For  such  clashes  have  everywhere  and  always 
arisen,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  the  future  as 
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in  the  past  human  beings  equally  competent,  equally  sincere,  equally 
high-minded  will  answer  the  same  question  not  only  in  different 
ways  but  even  in  antagonistic  ways.  For  the  clash  of  feeling  and 
resultant  action  may  arise  from  irreconcilable  conceptions  of  the 
whole  purpose  of  human  life  and  of  the  part  that  it  plays  in  the 
universe.  How  diverse  are  the  worlds  of  Lucretius,  Dante,  and 
Goethe !  Philosophies  have  come,  have  gone,  and  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  others.  Yet  we  are  today  no  nearer  a  final  solution  of 
the  mystery.  Codes  of  ethics  have  met  and  are  still  today  meeting 
with  the  same  fate.  The  world  still  divides  sharply  as  it  has  always 
done;  and  even  where  the  old  phrases  are  still  employed,  each  new 
age  reinterprets  them  to  suit  its  own  larger  experience.  Who  shall 
decide  these  questions?  Time  possibly,  but  certainly  no  single  age 
and  still  more  certainly  no  single  man,  e.  g.,  the  reader  of  the  tale  at 
any  given  moment.  Historical  research  has  brilliantly  shown  that 
men  and  opinions  may  be  for  generations  treated  in  a  manner  far 
above  or  far  below  their  deserts.  The  judgment  of  contemporaries 
does  not  necessarily  prove  anything.  Centuries  may  pass  before 
justice  is  done  and — justice  may  never  be  done. 

What  then  is  the  lesson  of  literature  for  those  who  would  fain 
have  peace  in  the  world  in  the  years  to  come?  It  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  creed  of  liberalism;  and  liberalism,  we  may  note, 
is  quite  different  from  tolerance.  As  Mr.  L.  T.  Hobhouse  ex- 
presses it  in  Liberalism:  "The  Liberal  does  not  meet  opinions 
which  he  conceives  to  be  false  with  toleration,  as  though  they 
did  not  matter.  He  meets  them  with  justice  and  exacts  for 
them  a  fair  hearing  as  though  they  mattered  just  as  much  as 
his  own.  He  is  always  ready  to  put  his  own  convictions  to 
the  proof,  not  because  he  doubts  them,  but  because  he  believes 
in  them.  For,  both  as  to  that  which  he  holds  for  true  and  as 
to  that  which  he  holds  for  false,  he  believes  that  one  final  test 
applies.  Let  error  have  free  play,  and  one  of  two  things 
will  happen.  Either  as  it  develops,  as  its  implications  and  conse- 
quences become  clear,  some  elements  of  truth  will  appear  within  it. 
They  will  separate  themselves  out;  they  will  go  to  enrich  the  stock 
of  human  ideas ;  they  will  add  something  to  the  truth  which  he  him- 
self mistakenly  took  as  final;  they  will  serve  to  explain  the  root  of 
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the  error;  for  error  itself  is  generally  a  truth  misconceived,  and  it 
is  only  when  it  is  explained  that  it  is  finally  and  satisfactorily  con- 
futed. Or,  in  the  alternative,  no  element  of  truth  will  appear.  In 
that  case  the  more  fully  the  error  is  understood,  the  more  patiently 
it  is  followed  up  in  all  the  windings  of  its  implications  and  conse- 
quences, the  more  thoroughly  will  it  refute  itself."  In  the  long  run, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  look  forward  to  a  future  of  intermittent 
warfare,  the  intercourse  of  men  must  be  made  to  rest  upon  the 
basis  of  liberalism.  Beyond  question  situations  will  arise  which 
will  involve  very  nice  decisions,  decisions  about  which  there  may  be 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  even  among  liberals;  but  here  as 
in  natural  science  experimentation  will  teach.  Within  reasonable 
limits  of  safety  to  the  body-politic  and  body-social  the  widest  and 
most  varied  laboratory  work  is  desirable.  However  learned  I  may 
be,  however  expert  in  my  field,  I  am  not  omniscient,  nor  can  I  pos- 
sibly pronounce,  as  time  perhaps  will  pronounce,  upon  the  merit  of 
a  proposal  in  which  I  do  not  myself  believe.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  if  I  am  a  sincere  seeker  for  truth,  I  shall  help  my  antagonist 
to  put  his  case  in  the  most  favorable  light  and  cooperate  with  him 
in  securing  an  opportunity  for  putting  his  theory  to  the  test.  I 
shall  do  this  because  I  am  convinced  that  his  theory  will  not  work, 
and  that  the  sooner  it  is  demonstrated  that  it  will  not  work,  under 
conditions  which  he  himself  chooses  as  being  especially  favorable  for 
success,  the  better  for  my  own  position. 

At  what,  then,  should  we  teachers  of  the  classics  aim,  first,  at 
all  hazards,  for  ourselves,  secondly,  in  such  measure  as  may  be  pos- 
sible, for  our  students.  To  put  the  answer  briefly,  the  great  authors 
— I  beg  you  to  note  the  adjective — the  great  authors,  who  because 
they  possess  the  divining  faculty  of  genius  have  something  to  say 
of  permanent  value  on  the  philosophy  and  problems  of  human  life, 
these  great  authors  should  be  our  intimate  friends,  known  as  such, 
as  real  personalities.  There  is  a  solidarity  of  mankind  which 
transcends  time  and  space.  Despite  all  the  difference  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  world,  Plato  speaks  to  us  today  no  less 
intelligibly  and  with  no  less  compelling  power  than  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Vergil  with  no  less  power  to  make  us  feel  the  mystery  of  life 
than  Wordsworth.    Of  this  be  sure  :  we  may  be  able  to  translate  our 
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author,  Lucretius  for  instance,  with  absolute  correctness  from  cover 
to  cover ;  we  may  have  at  our  fingers'  ends  the  whole  history  of  his 
text,  his  sources,  his  peculiarities  of  diction  and  syntax.  But  if 
this  knowledge  be,  so  to  speak,  dicotyledonous,  if  we  do  not  under- 
stand and  appreciate  in  terms  of  life  the  meaning  of  these  facts,  as 
an  expression  of  the  pathos  of  human  life  and  the  saving  power  of 
reason  by  an  extraordinarily  noble  and  virile  personality,  then  we 
shall  miss  the  finest  part  of  the  gift  of  literature.  Others,  but  not 
we,  shall  know  Lucretius  as  a  thoughtful  friend,  shall  widen  the 
circle  by  including  in  it  the  other  shining  names  of  Greece  and 
Rome  and  their  great  successors  in  the  centuries  that  since  have 
passed,  and  shall  by  daily  intercourse  with  so  many-sided  a  company 
come  into  that  largeness  of  vision  and  wide  sympathy  which  is  real 
wisdom.  And  of  wisdom  it  is  still  true,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Solomon,  that  "  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths 
are  peace." 

lustitia  est  constans  et  perpetua  voluntas  ius  suum  cuique  tri- 
buens.  The  conception  of  justice  thus  expressed  in  the  opening 
words  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  has  gained  ground  but  slowly, 
as  one  may  see,  for  example,  by  considering  the  four  thousand  years 
of  human  activity  that  have  elapsed  since  the  promulgation  of  the 
enlightened  Code  of  Hammurapi.  But,  granted  the  presence  of  the 
voluntas,  actively  constans  et  perpetua,  there  yet  remains  the  all- 
important  question,  by  whom  the  ius  cuiusque  shall  be  defined,  by 
the  giver  or  by  the  receiver.  From  this  root  have  sprung  those 
countless  conflicts  in  which  with  the  noblest  intentions  men  have 
granted,  or  rather  imposed,  a  ius  which  the  recipients  passionately 
rejected.  Always  there  has  been  too  much  at  work  that  naive  under- 
standing of  the  Golden  Rule  which  leads  A.  scrupulously  to  give  to 

B.  (whose  ideals  are  quite  different  from  A.'s)  what  A.  himself 
would  desire  to  receive  if  he  (still  unchangeably  A.)  were  in  B.'s 
situation.  Voila  la  comedie  humaine — tragiquc!  For  B.,  having 
achieved  his  ius  as  he  himself  defines  it,  proceeds  then  to  deal  with 

C.  (who  agrees  with  neither  A.  nor  B.)  in  precisely  the  same  spirit 
in  which  A.  has  dealt  with  him.  Few,  indeed,  have  been  the  success- 
ful rebels  against  constraint  who  have  not  in  turn  been  eager  to  con- 
strain.   But  literature,  which  is  the  mirror  of  life  and  therefore  of 
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man's  infinite  variety,  will  yet  with  the  help  of  philosophy  and  his- 
tory— for  the  help  of  these  two  disciplines  is  indispensable  for  the 
full  comprehension  of  the  portrayal — make  it  clear  to  every  open 
mind  that  the  individual  does  not  and  can  not  acquiesce  in  another's 
definition  of  his  ius,  and  that  in  the  future  control  must  be  exercised 
rather  over  the  conditions  amid  which  he  develops  his  personality 
than  over  this  development  itself.  For  personality  can  no  more  be 
permanently  enchained  than  could  Proteus  of  old. 

Nelson  Glenn  McCrea 


CELTIC  STUDIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
I.  The  Productivity  of  Celtic  Studies 

THE  mistake  has  often  been  made  of  confusing  the  efforts  of 
scholars  to  gain  a  broader  understanding  of  the  rich  and 
vigorous  literature  of  the  ancient  Celts  with,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
so-called  neo-Celtic  movement  consisting  of  a  more  or  less  artificial 
revival  in  modern  literature  of  vague  Celtic  traits,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  laudable  efforts  of  enthusiasts,  who  have  unfortunately  been 
suspected  of  political  motives,  to  prevent  the  Irish  language  from 
falling  into  a  state  of  total  desuetude.  Though  it  is  true  that  the 
productions  of  poets  of  the  neo-Celtic  school  have  aroused  a  certain 
interest  among  readers  in  the  contemporary  literature  of  Ireland,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  have  directed  attention  in  any  significant 
way  to  the  great  mass  of  ancient  sagas  to  which  the  scholar  attaches 
much  importance.  Likewise  those  whose  interests  lie  primarily  in 
the  ancient  field  are  also  anxious,  usually  for  sentimental  reasons, 
to  further  the  cause  of  the  modern  language;  but  in  no  other  manner 
is  their  work  related  to  the  present  aspects  of  the  question. 

Why,  then,  this  growing  interest  in  the  study  of  Celtic  that  has 
been  quite  noticeable  in  America  during  the  past  decade  or  so?  In 
a  recent  annual  report  of  the  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Professor  Maurice  Bloomfield,  the  eminent  Sanskritist,  em- 
phasizes the  "pressing  need  of  more  permanent  and  systematic  in- 
struction in  research  in  Celtic."  Whence  comes  this  need  for  more 
adequate  instruction  in  a  'subject  whose  importance  is  not  obvious 
to  the  uninitiated,  is  a  question  that  deserves  an  immediate  answer. 
It  behooves  us  therefore  to  explain  at  the  outset  the  great  value 
attached  to  Celtic  from  the  philological,  literary,  or  historical  point 
of  view. 

In  articles  on  Modern  Philology  in  the  New  International  Year- 
Book  from  1910  on,  the  author  of  the  present  study  has  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  the  great  productivity  of  Celtic  scholars  in  the 
field  of  philology.     Scarcely  a  year  passes  but  some  standard  work 
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makes  its  appearance.  For  the  present  at  least  the  subject  seems 
almost  inexhaustible.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  con- 
sider that  there  are  six  important  Celtic  languages,  several  of  which 
contain  an  abundance  of  material  for  linguistic  study.  If  we  limit 
ourselves  to  the  principal  Celtic  language,  Irish,  we  are  impressed 
at  once  by  the  fact  that  the  monuments  of  its  ancient  language  repre- 
sent, to  quote  the  words  of  Kuno  Meyer,  the  "  earliest  voice  from 
the  dawn  of  West  European  civilization."  We  can  trace  its  most 
interesting  linguistic  history  from  pre-Christian  times  through  a 
vast  array  of  inscriptions  and  documents  down  to  the  present  day. 
We  can  witness  at  close  hand  the  gradual  disintegration  of  a  highly 
inflected  language,  possessing  originally  a  bewildering  number  of 
verb-forms,  an  extensive  vocabulary  and  a  complicated  syntax,  and 
understand  how  therefrom  has  emerged  a  comparatively  simple  mod- 
ern tongue  whose  only  defect,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  consists  of 
a  traditional  orthography  that  no  longer  has  any  application.  Thus 
far,  philologists  have  only  touched  upon  the  most  general  phases 
of  the  history  of  this  remarkable  language,  no  satisfactory  attempt 
having  been  made  to  solve  the  great  underlying  problems.  Even  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  dialects,  for  the  ancient  periods  at  least, 
has  not  been  distinctly  or  satisfactorily  drawn.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  wait  until  most  of  the  available  material  can  be  brought  together 
— and  there  is  little  hope  that  this  can  be  accomplished  in  the  imme- 
diate future — before  any  comprehensive  studies  of  this  nature  may 
be  essayed.  And  when  this  great  work  is  completed  much  interesting 
light  will  no  doubt  be  shed  upon  the  life  and  growth  of  language  in 
general.  It  is  further  worthy  of  note  that  at  present  when  philo- 
logical method,  thanks  to  the  insight  of  the  brilliant  Meillet,  is  un- 
dergoing a  process  of  transformation  which  will  probably  mark  a 
new  and  important  era  in  its  development,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Celtic  school,  Professor  Thurneysen,  has  been  able  to  indicate 
with  astonishing  discernment  from  the  knowledge  gleaned  from 
the  history  of  the  Irish  language  the  path  to  be  followed  by  scholars 
in  the  future. 

But  most  students  are  attracted  to  the  study  of  Celtic  because 
of  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  literature  of  these  peoples.  It 
is  needless  to  attempt  in  this  brief  study  to  emphasize  the  great  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  literary  culture  of  the  Celts  upon  that  of 
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Western  Europe.  At  least  twice  the  note  struck  from  the  Celtic 
lyre  has  vibrated  throughout  modern  literature.  To  most  well- 
informed  readers  this  is  but  to  restate  a  trite  truism,  and  is  there- 
fore beside  our  purpose.  Few  of  us,  on  the  other  hand,  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  vast  wealth  of  the  ancient  Irish  literature.  So  great 
is  its  extent  that  the  brilliant  Irish  scholar  Eugene  O'Curry  once 
asserted  that  the  contents  of  the  strictly  historical  tales  known  to 
him  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  up  four  thousand  of  the  large  pages 
of  the  edition  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  He  further  com- 
puted that  the  tales  about  Finn,  Ossian  and  the  Fenians  alone  would 
fill  another  three  thousand  pages.  Besides  these,  according  to  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde,  "we  have  a  considerable  number  of  imaginative 
stories,  neither  historical  nor  Fenian,  such  as  the  Three  Sorrows  of 
Story-Telling  and  the  like,  sufficient  to  fill  five  thousand  pages  more, 
not  to  speak  of  the  more  recent  novel-like  productions  of  the  later 
Irish."  As  for  the  value  of  this  literature  we  can  do  no  better  than 
to  quote  the  conclusions  so  well  expressed  by  M.  Darmesteter  in  his 
English  Studies.  According  to  the  well-known  French  critic,  "  Ire- 
land has  the  peculiar  privilege  of  a  history  continuous  from  the 
earliest  centuries  of  our  era  until  the  present  day.  She  has  pre- 
served in  the  infinite  wealth  of  her  literature  a  complete  and  faith- 
ful picture  of  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  Celts.  Irish  literature 
is  therefore  the  key  which  opens  the  Celtic  world." 

Though  poetry  was  cultivated  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Old  Irish  period,  it  was  by  no  means  the  chief  mode  of 
expression  of  the  ancient  Irish.  On  the  contrary  their  literature 
was  essentially  one  of  prose.  In  this  respect  the  Irish  occupy  a 
unique  position  among  the  nations  of  Western  Europe;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  Icelandic,  theirs  is  the  only  literature  whose  earliest 
monuments — not  even  excluding  the  great  national  epic,  the  Tain 
Bo  Cudlgne,  or  The  Cattle  Raid  of  Cooley — were  not  written  in 
verse.  While  it  is  true  that  the  masterpieces  of  the  literature  of 
ancient  Iceland  are  also  in  prose,  there  is,  however,  very  little  doubt 
that  in  this  as  in  many  other  respects  the  Vikings  were  indebted  to 
the  genius  of  the  race  they  had  conquered  and  whose  libraries  they 
visited  with  fire  and  sword.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  number 
of  sagas  preserved  to  us,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  Irish  literature  would  be  far  more  extensive,  had  it  not  been 
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for  the  incursions  of  these  wild  warriors  of  the  North.  An  idea  of 
the  ravages  of  these  marauders  can  be  obtained  from  the  results  of 
the  mission  of  M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  who  was  sent  to  the 
British  Isles  in  1881  by  the  French  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
cataloguing  all  the  Celtic  manuscripts  extant  in  the  libraries  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  learn  that  "  while 
the  libraries  of  continental  Europe  possess  twenty  manuscripts 
written  in  the  Gaelic  language  before  the  eleventh  century,  there  are 
only  seven  of  that  remote  age  in  the  libraries  of  England  and  Ire- 
land"; and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Ireland  was  famed 
for  the  wealth  as  well  as  the  number  of  her  libraries  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries  of  our  era.  Fortunately  for  us,  however,  the 
ancient  Irish  transmitted  a  great  part  of  their  literature  by  the  oral 
method,  the  foundation  principle  of  the  Druidical  system  of  edu- 
cation. Many  of  these  sagas  were  then  committed  to  writing  in  the 
tenth  and  succeeding  centuries  in  the  famous  collections  known  as 
the  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow,  the  Book  of  Leinster,  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote,  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain,  and  others. 

The  point  of  departure  of  this  literature  is  found  in  the  tales 
of  the  mythological  cycle,  which  go  back  possibly  several  centuries 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era;  and  thence  there  flows  a 
steady,  if  varying,  stream  of  literary  productions  of  all  sorts  down 
almost  to  the  present  day.  Many  of  these  early  sagas  are  written 
in  a  form  of  prose  that  in  conciseness,  picturesqueness,  and  vigor  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  modern  nation.  To  the  Red 
Branch  epoch  belong  the  many  accounts  of  the  great  feats  of  Cuchu- 
lainn,  the  national  hero  of  Ulster,  as  well  as  the  tragic  story  of 
Deirdre,  the  Irish  Helen,  whose  fatal  beauty  led  King  Conchobar 
to  commit  an  act  of  treachery  so  vile  that  his  name  was  ever  after- 
ward covered  with  obloquy.  Intensely  human  from  every  point  of 
view,  this  immense  saga  literature  gives  us  an  accurate  picture  of 
social  conditions  in  ancient  Ireland.  It  is  therefore  of  great  im- 
portance not  only  as  literature,  but  also  as  a  panorama  of  the  life 
of  a  primitive  Indo-European  race. 

To  the  student  of  history,  Celtic  is  again  most  useful.  We  need 
only  mention  Camille  Jullian's  great  Histoire  de  la  Gaule,  yet  in 
process  of  publication,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  what  this  field  has 
in  store  for  the  historian.    There  are  also  two  other  important  com- 
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pilations  relating  to  the  ancient  Celtic  peoples  that  will  no  doubt 
prove  of  considerable  value  to  historical  research — the  Altceltischer 
Sprachschatz  of  Alfred  Holder,  and  the  modestly  entitled  Manuel 
d'  Archeologie  prehistorique  celtique  et  gallo-romane  (also  in  proc- 
ess of  publication)  of  Joseph  Dechelette,  the  brilliant  young  French- 
man who  fell  in  October,  1914,  on  the  field  of  battle  in  Champagne. 

D'Arbois  de  Jubainville  and  others  have  frequently  pointed  out 
that  some  four  centuries  B.  C.  practically  all  Western  Europe 
was  under  Celtic  domination.  In  the  fifth  and  succeeding  centuries 
of  our  era  the  influence  of  the  Celt  was  again  felt  throughout  the 
same  section  of  the  continent — this  time  not  by  force  of  arms,  but 
by  dint  of  superior  intellectual  training.  It  was  then  that  the  eru- 
dite Irish  monks  went  forth  to  establish  on  the  great  pilgrimage 
routes  to  Rome  and  other  places  the  monasteries  which  for  centuries 
were  famous  as  seats  of  learning.  The  distinguished  German 
Zimmer  has  shown  in  a  brilliant  essay  the  far-reaching  influence 
exerted  by  the  Irish  in  that  little  known  period.  It  was  also  during 
this  time  that  the  great  collection,  known  as  the  Brehon  Laws,  was 
brought  together.  These  Ancient  Laws,  as  may  be  presumed,  are 
of  invaluable  aid  in  reconstructing  the  culture  of  the  early  race. 
Their  extent  is  such  that  in  1852  two  indefatigable  Irish  scholars, 
O'Donovan  and  O'Curry,  undertook  to  transcribe  those  volumes  of 
the  code  that  were  still  extant;  and,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hyde, 
"before  they  died — which  they  did,  unhappily,  not  long  after  they 
had  begun  this  work — O'Donovan  had  transcribed  2,491  pages  of 
text,  of  which  he  had  accomplished  a  preliminary  translation  in 
twelve  manuscript  volumes,  while  his  fellow  laborer  O'Curry  had 
transcribed  2,906  pages  more,  and  had  accomplished  a  tentative 
translation  of  them  which  filled  thirteen  volumes."  The  complete- 
ness of  these  laws  led  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  to  observe  that  they 
furnish  "  a  striking  example  of  the  length  to  which  moral  and  meta- 
physical refinements  may  be  carried  under  rude  social  conditions." 
From  Wales  we  have  also  the  Laws  of  Howel  Dda,  a  king  of  the 
early  tenth  century,  which  are  of  the  greatest  historical  interest. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  indicate  further  the  reasons  which  have  led, 
and  will  continue  to  lead,  students  to  the  study  of  Celtic.  One 
might  go  yet  further  by  pointing  out  the  importance  of  Welsh  litera- 
ture and  the  numerous  points  de  rapport  between  it  and  other  litera- 
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tures  of  Europe.     But  the  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  any  further 
digression  from  the  subject  to  be  discussed. 

The  Celtic  languages  were  among  the  last  of  the  great  Indo- 
European  family  to  receive  the  serious  attention  of  scholars.  There 
are  three  important  dates  connected  with  the  early  history  of  this 
field  of  study.  The  first  is  1853,  the  year  in  which  the  learned 
German  Zeuss  published  his  monumental  Grammatica  Celtica,  by 
which  he  became  the  founder  of  Celtic  philology.  In  spite  of  the 
great  accomplishment  of  Zeuss,  Celtic  research  continued  to  lan- 
guish for  several  years,  mainly  for  lack  of  a  medium  by  means  of 
which  the  results  of  scholars  might  be  given  to  the  world.  This 
want  was  supplied  by  M.  Henri  Gaidoz,  who  founded  in  1870  the 
Revue  celtique,  a  quarterly  periodical  devoted  exclusively  to  Celtic 
studies.  Though  the  activity  of  Celtic  scholars  at  once  became  ap- 
parent, no  recognition  was  given  by  European  universities  to  this 
field  of  research.  To  most  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  work  Celtic 
was  almost  wholly  an  avocation,  inasmuch  as  they  were  occupants, 
of  chairs  devoted  to  other  subjects.  Aware  of  this  fact,  the  authori- 
ties of  the  College  de  France  created  in  1880  a  chair  in  Celtic  litera- 
ture, the  first  to  be  established  in  any  large  institution  of  learning. 
The  necessary  stimulus  having  been  given,  progress  in  Celtic  re- 
search has  since  been  exceptionally  rapid. 

II.  Teachers  of  Celtic  in  the  United  States 

In  America  the  growth  of  interest  in  Celtic  since  1900  has  been 
marked.  At  that  date  there  was  only  one  large  institution  in  the 
United  States  in  which  instruction  in  Celtic  was  offered;  now  this 
subject  is  taught  in  at  least  eight  leading  universities.  The  first 
attempt  to  give  thoroughly  scientific  instruction  in  this  field  of  study 
was  made  by  Professor  F.  N.  Robinson  of  Harvard  University. 
Professor  Robinson  began  the  study  of  Celtic  during  the  scholastic 
year  1895-96  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Thurneysen  of  Frei- 
burg. Afterward  he  continued  private  study,  with  very  little 
formal  instruction,  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  In  Ireland 
he  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  copying  manuscripts;  in  Wales  he 
read  the  modern  language  with  a  local  teacher  and  bard,  and  pro- 
fited greatly  by  the  general  advice  and  direction  of  the  late  Sir  John 
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Rhys  and  Professor  J.  Morris  Jones.  During  one  summer  at  Inver- 
ness in  Scotland  he  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of  systematic  work 
in  Scottish  Gaelic  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Alexander  MacBain. 
Since  1896  Professor  Robinson  has  taught  Celtic  uninterruptedly 
at  Harvard.  He  offers  Old  Irish  every  year,  and  Middle  Irish  and 
Welsh  in  alternate  years;  and  occasionally  he  has  given  courses  in 
Modern  Irish  and  Scottish  Gaelic.  In  addition  to  the  above  courses 
he  gives  every  second  year,  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Kitt- 
redge,  a  course  in  Germanic  and  Celtic  religions.  All  this  instruction 
has  been  taken  almost  exclusively  by  graduate  students  of  advanced 
standing  in  philological  work.  While  a  few  have  taken  up  this  sub- 
ject in  connection  with  general  Indo-European  grammar,  the  ma- 
jority were  specializing  in  mediaeval  literature,  whether  Arthurian 
romances  or  Scandinavian.  As  for  the  number  of  students,  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  has  had  a  maximum  of  eight,  with  an  average  of 
about  three  or  four.  His  unflagging  industry  and  profound  scholar- 
ship have  enabled  this  pioneer  to  exert  through  his  pupils  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  development  of  Celtic  research  in  the  United 
States. 

Among  the  foremost  of  the  pupils  of  Professor  Robinson  is 
Professor  A.  C.  L.  Brown,  who  began  his  academic  career  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  afterward  became  head  of  the  English 
^department  at  Northwestern  University.  After  finishing  his 
courses  at  Harvard,  Professor  Brown  continued  his  studies  first  at 
Paris  under  Gaidoz  and  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  and  later  at  Frei- 
burg under  Thurneysen.  Though  Professor  Brown  has  given  a 
course  in  the  Old  Irish  language  but  once  at  Northwestern — during 
the  scholastic  year  1910-11  to  a  class  of  four  students — he  has  lec- 
tured nearly  every  year  on  the  relations  between  Irish,  Welsh  and 
other  literatures  to  classes  of  some  six  or  seven  students. 

While  instructor  in  Romance  philology  at  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity at  Washington,  Professor  Joseph  Dunn  began  the  study  of 
Modern  Irish  under  Dr.  Richard  Henebry,  at  that  time  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  that  institution.  He  went  to  Harvard  in  1901 
and  followed  for  one  year  the  courses  of  Professor  Robinson.  The 
following  year  he  studied  Old  and  Middle  Irish  and  Breton  under 
Thurneysen  at  Freiburg,  and  then  moved  to  Rennes,  where  he 
heard  J.  Loth  on  Old  Welsh  and  Breton,  and  Dottin  on  Modern 
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Irish  Dialects  and  Irish  Palaeography.  Since  that  time  he  has  spent 
three  or  four  vacations  in  Ireland  and  Wales  learning  the  spoken 
languages.  From  time  to  time  Professor  Dunn  has  offered  courses 
in  Old,  Middle,  and  Modern  Irish,  Welsh,  Breton,  and  Scottish 
Gaelic,  as  well  as  on  the  antiquities,  religion,  and  folk-lore  of  the 
Celtic  peoples,  and  the  Celtic  material  in  Old  French  literature.  He 
has  had  students  in  all  these  subjects,  the  largest  number  in  any  one 
year  being  seventeen.  The  chief  object  of  his  course  on  Modern 
Irish  is  to  give  students  a  foundation  for  a  reading  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

Professor  Tom  Peete  Cross  also  began  the  study  of  Celtic  under 
Professor  Robinson,  and,  as  traveling  fellow  in  Celtic  and  Com- 
parative Literature  from  Harvard,  continued  his  work  at  the  School 
of  Irish  Learning  at  Dublin,  where  he  specialized  in  Irish  Palaeog- 
raphy under  Professor  Bergin.  Afterward  he  returned  to  America 
and  began  his  academic  career  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
passing  thence  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  the  latter  institu- 
tion he  offers  two  courses  in  Celtic :  one  on  the  general  history  of 
the  literature,  and  the  other  on  Old  and  Middle  Irish.  These  two 
courses  average  six  and  two  students  respectively. 

Since  191 1  Miss  Gertrude  Schoepperle  has  offered  courses  on 
Celtic  literature  and  civilization  and  on  Old  Irish  in  the  University 
of  Illinois.  The  former  has  proved  a  very  successful  course,  con- 
taining at  one  time  as  many  as  twenty-two  students,  while  in  the 
latter  the  largest  number  registered  has  been  three  students.  Pro- 
fessor Edward  G.  Cox,  of  the  University  of  Washington  at  Seattle, 
offers  courses  in  Modern  Scottish  Gaelic  and  Modern  Irish.  His 
classes  number  two  and  three  students  respectively.  Celtic  is  also 
taught  by  Professor  W.  W.  Lyman,  Jr.,  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  at  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Mac- 
lean Sinclair.  Recently  Dr.  Alexander  Fraser  of  Toronto  has  sought 
to  found  a  chair  of  Celtic  in  one  of  the  universities  of  Ontario. 

Celtic  was  first  offered  at  Columbia  in  1906.  Since  that  time 
courses  in  Celtic  Literature,  Old  and  Middle  Irish,  Welsh,  Breton, 
and  Comparative  Celtic  Grammar  have  been  elected  with  more  or 
less  regularity  by  graduate  students.  The  largest  number  regis- 
tered in  any  one  course  was  ten  in  Old  Irish.  In  Columbia,  as  in 
Harvard,  Celtic  has  made  its  strongest  appeal  to  students  of  medi- 
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aeval  literature  and  comparative  philology.  Last  year  a  course  in 
elementary  Old  Irish  for  undergraduates  in  Barnard  College  was 
attended  by  thirteen  students  whose  interests  lay  primarily  in  Eng- 
lish or  French.  During  the  past  two  years  Mr.  M.  A.  O'Byrne  has 
given  conversational  courses  in  elementary  and  advanced  Modern 
Irish  to  evening  classes  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Extension  Teaching.  The  success  of  these  courses  was  attested 
by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  in  them  last  year  was  larger  than  in 
similar  courses  dealing  with  several  of  the  most  important  of  the 
modern  European  languages,  such  as  Russian  and  German.  It  may 
be  remarked  in  this  regard  that  the  Catholic  University  and  Co- 
lumbia are  the  only  institutions  in  America  which  have  thus  far 
recognized  Celtic  to  the  extent  of  creating  chairs  in  that  field  of 
scholarship. 

III.  Celtic  Collections  in  Libraries  of  the  United  States 

As  the  point  de  depart  of  interest  in  Celtic  studies  in  the  United 
States  originated  in  Harvard  University,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should 
consider  first  the  Celtic  collection  in  the  library  of  that  institution. 
In  a  general  way  it  is  estimated  that  this  library  possesses  over  three 
thousand  volumes  properly  reckoned  as  Celtic.  This  includes  the 
special  collection  of  Celtic  literature,  numbering  840  titles,  which 
was  brought  together  last  year.  During  the  current  year  it  has 
been  largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  Welsh  periodicals,  prin- 
cipally those  published  in  America.  It  contains  also  about  a  score 
of  later  Irish  manuscripts,  among  them  one  valuable  copy  of  the 
Tribal  Book  of  the  O'Byrnes.  The  Boston  Public  Library  also 
possesses  a  collection  of  Celtic  books  of  sufficient  size  to  supple- 
ment the  Harvard  collection  from  time  to  time. 

Among  the  other  important  collections  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  mention  should  be  made  of  that  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, which  received  in  1874  by  bequest  of  one  of  its  professors,  E. 
W.  Evans,  a  number  of  books  relating  to  Celtic.  This  nucleus  has 
since  been  increased  by  purchases  and  gifts,  and  numbered  380  vol- 
umes in  1916.  The  Mercantile  Library  of  Philadelphia  has  also  a 
good  collection  of  books  on  Irish  literature,  which  amounted  in 
19 1 2  to  1343  volumes.     Though  Celtic  is  not  taught  at  Yale  or 
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Princeton,  the  university  library  of  the  former  contains  640  vol- 
umes dealing  with  Celtic  languages  and  literatures,  and  the  library 
of  the  latter  has  168  volumes.  The  New  York  Public  Library 
possesses  923  volumes  properly  classified  as  Celtic.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  enumerate  all  works  dealing  with  this  field  that  are  now 
classified  under  other  headings,  the  figure  would  probably  be  con- 
siderably enlarged.  This  collection  comprises  all  the  periodicals 
and  learned  reviews  of  importance,  facsimile  editions  of  the  early 
Irish  manuscripts,  the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen  and  the  Hengwrt 
MSS.  in  Welsh,  besides  numerous  rare  and  valuable  works  such  as 
the  publications  of  the  Ossianic  Society  of  Dublin,  the  Book  of  the 
Dean  of  Lismore,  Alexander  Cameron's  Reliquiae  Celticae,  Kirke's 
version  of  the  Psalms  (1684),  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
in  Manx  (1610).  Though  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
consider  private  collections,  special  mention  should  be  made  never- 
theless of  the  extensive  Welsh  library  of  Mr.  Henry  Blackwell  of 
New  York,  which  exceeds  4500  volumes.  Though  practically  com- 
plete from  many  points  of  view,  this  collection  is  especially  rich  in 
works  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Welsh  in  the  United  States, 
bibliographies  of  Welsh  literature,  and  local  histories  of  Wales. 
There  are  somewhat  less  than  500  volumes  classified  under  Celtic 
Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  Library  of  Columbia  University. 
To  this  rapidly  growing  collection,  which  was  formed  only  a  few 
years  ago,  there  should  be  added  about  150  volumes  which,  though 
dealing  directly  with  this  field,  are  classified  for  the  present  in  other 
departments.  The  library  of  the  Celtic  Department  of  the  Catholic 
University  consists  of  about  2000  volumes,  including  the  most  im- 
portant reviews  and  all  the  essential  books  for  study  and  research, 
while  the  material  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  in  the  way  of  trans- 
actions of  learned  societies  and  works  bearing  more  or  less  closely 
on  Celtic,  is  invaluable. 

The  Library  of  Northwestern  University  contains  several  hun- 
dred titles  on  Celtic  literature,  including  one  or  two  very  rare  and 
useful  books  such  as  Potvin's  edition  of  Perceval.  Its  resources  are 
ample  for  the  course  reading  of  a  class  on  the  relations  of  Irish 
literature.  The  valuable  collection  of  Celtic  books  in  the  Newberry 
Library  at  Chicago  comprises  complete  sets  of  all  the  important 
periodicals,  such  as  the  publications  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
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the  Revue  celtique,  etc.,  and  facsimiles  of  all  the  old  Celtic  manu- 
scripts that  have  been  issued.  The  library  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  about  500  volumes  on  Celtic  languages  and  literatures, 
besides  a  considerable  number  of  books  on  related  subjects,  such  as 
Celtic  folklore,  history,  etc.  For  several  years  Professor  R.  T.  Ely 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been  collecting  books  relating 
to  Irish  history  and  Irish  economic  conditions.  He  has  secured  the 
help  of  a  number  of  prominent  Irishmen  in  the  state,  and  funds 
have  been  given  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  pictures  concerning 
Ireland.  The  collection  is  especially  important  for  its  works  on 
Irish  archaeology  and  architecture  as  well  as  Irish  industries.  It 
includes  ten  paintings  by  well-known  Irish  artists,  such  as  George 
Russell  (A.E.)  and  Jack  Yeats.  It  should  be  noted  that  Professor 
A.  C.  L.  Brown  has  materially  aided  in  forming  this  collection. 
The  University  of  Illinois  has  collected  more  than  1800  volumes 
and  has  recently  spent  $1500  for  a  collection  of  electrotype  repro- 
ductions of  Irish  antiquities  for  its  museum  of  European  culture. 

IV.  Gaelic  Societies 

There  are  numerous  Gaelic  organizations  in  the  United  States, 
but  unfortunately  very  few  concern  themselves  with  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  Celtic  peoples.  The  Gaelic  League  has  for  some 
years  made  a  systematic  effort  throughout  the  country  to  give  free 
instruction  in  the  modern  Irish  language.  In  New  York  there  was 
formed  some  years  ago  a  Gaelic  Literature  Association,  under 
whose  auspices  an  Irish  Historic  Pageant  was  given  in  1913;  but 
this  organization  has  since  disbanded.  In  Boston  there  was  several 
years  ago  a  flourishing  Philo-Celtic  Society,  whose  meetings  were 
occasionally  addressed  by  Professor  Robinson.  More  recently  this 
has  given  way  to  a  Gaelic  school.  Probably  the  most  efficient  or- 
ganization of  such  nature  is  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  which  has  been  in  existence  nearly  ten  years  and  of  which 
Professor  Dunn  is  director.  As  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  only 
society  of  the  kind  in  America  which  holds  regular  monthly  meet- 
ings for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  on  Celtic  subjects  and 
the  rendition  of  Celtic  music.  The  Society  has  had  Welsh,  Manx, 
Scottish,  Breton,  as  well  as  Irish,  evenings,  and  has  had  distin- 
guished men  of  letters  appear  before  it. 
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V.  Contributions  of  American  Scholars 

Among  the  more  important  contributions  to  Celtic  scholarship 
made  by  Americans  are  the  Irish  Lives  of  Guy  of  Warwick  and 
Bevis  of  Hampton  by  Professor  Robinson  in  the  Celtische  Zeit- 
schrift  (vol.  vii).  The  same  scholar  wrote  all  the  articles  on  Celtic 
Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Inter- 
national Encyclopedia,  and  has  for  a  number  of  years  contributed 
nearly  all  the  Celtic  reviews  in  the  Nation  and  the  American  His- 
torical Review.  His  scattered  articles  in  learned  publications  have 
been  mostly  either  Irish  texts  or  studies  in  the  history  of  ancient 
Celtic  religion.  His  essay  on  Satirists  and  Enchanters  in  Early 
Irish  Literature  in  the  Studies  in  Religion  in  honor  of  C.  H.  Toy  is 
substantial  enough  to  deserve  special  mention.  Professor  A.  C.  L. 
Brown  has  made  valuable  contributions  in  his  articles  entitled  The 
Round  Table  before  Wace  and  Izvain  in  Studies  and  Notes,  and 
The  Knight  of  the  Lion  and  The  Bleeding  Lance  in  the  Publications 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association.  Professor  Dunn's  most  im- 
portant works  are  La  Vie  de  Saint  Patrice,  mystere  breton  (Paris, 
1909) ;  The  Ancient  Irish  Epic  Tale,  Tain  Bo  Cudlnge  (London, 
1914),  the  best  and  most  complete  translation  of  the  famous  epic; 
The  Gaelophone  Irish  Conversations  (New  Haven,  19 10)  ;  and  an 
anthology  entitled  The  Glories  of  Ireland  (Washington,  1914),  be- 
sides some  magazine  articles.  Professor  Cross  has  written  The 
Celtic  Origin  of  the  Lay  of  Yonec  in  the  Revue  Celtique  (1910)  ; 
An  Irish  Folk-Tale  in  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  (1910)  ; 
Notes  on  the  Chastity-Testing  Horn  and  Mantle  (1913),  The  Cel- 
tic Elements  in  the  Lays  of  Lanval  and  Graelent  (191 5),  and  Lae- 
gaire  MacCrimthann' s  Visit  to  Fairyland  (1916)  in  Modern  Phi- 
lology. He  has  in  preparation  a  general  discussion  of  the  Celtic 
Elements  in  Mediaeval  Romance.  Miss  Gertrude  Schoepperle  has 
written  an  excellent  work  in  two  volumes  on  Tristan  and  Isolt 
(Frankfurt,  1913),  besides  numerous  articles  in  learned  reviews 
which  have  received  favorable  mention  in  all  quarters.  Professor 
Cox  contributed  an  edition  of  a  text  with  glossary  and  notes,  en- 
titled A  Middle  Irish  Fragment  of  Bede,  to  the  Studies  in  honor  of 
J.  M.  Hart  (1910).  He  is  at  present  working  on  a  long  text  en- 
titled The  Story  of  the  Children  of  Israel.    The  Rev.  G.  W.  Hoey,  a 
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pupil  of  Professor  Dunn,  has  edited  An  Irish  Homily  on  the  Passion 
(1911) ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Geary,  also  of  the  Catholic  University, 
has  issued  a  study  entitled  Five  Irish  Homilies  from  the  Rennes 
MS.,  and  is  preparing  a  doctoral  dissertation  on  The  Verb  "  to  be  " 
with  preposition  in  the  Wurzburg  Glosses.  Besides  the  above  pub- 
lications, mention  should  be  made  of  the  valuable  contributions  of 
Professors  James  Douglas  Bruce,  W.  A.  Nitze,  and  others.  Mr.  J. 
F.  Kenney,  a  former  graduate  student  of  Columbia  University,  is 
preparing  a  doctoral  dissertation  on  the  Sources  of  Irish  History, 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  scholarly  dissertations  ever  presented 
in  America.  The  author  of  the  present  study  has  contributed 
articles  on  Blood-Feud,  Ethics  and  Morals,  Hospitality,  Idols  and 
Images,  and  Love  and  Love-Gods  to  the  Celtic  section  of  the  Hast- 
ings Encyclopaedia  of  Religions  and  Ethics,  besides  all  the  titles 
under  Celtic  Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
New  International  Encyclopaedia.  In  addition  he  has  written 
various  articles  and  reviews  in  learned  publications,  among  them  the 
first  review  of  a  Celtic  work  to  appear  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Philology.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  this  brief  bibliography 
does  not  include  all  the  contributions  to  Celtic  scholarship  made  in 
America ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the  activity  of  the 
present  generation  of  Celticists. 

VI.  The  Future  of  Celtic  Studies 

A  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  future  of  Celtic  studies  in  the 
United  States.  That  our  universities  feel  a  keen  interest  in  this 
subject  and  realize  its  importance  and  value  is  evidenced  by  the 
words  of  Professor  Bloomfield  quoted  above.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  introduction  of  Celtic  into  the  graduate  curriculum  has  been 
hampered  largely  by  lack  of  scientifically  prepared  teachers  as  well 
as  of  funds.  Likewise  no  pecuniary  assistance  has  been  offered  to 
students  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  engage  in  this  field  of  study. 
The  Catholic  University  has  made  a  good  beginning  in  this  regard 
by  the  establishment  of  scholarships  for  research  in  Celtic.  As  for 
instruction  in  this  subject,  it  seems  probable,  in  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Robinson,  that  in  the  future  it  will  often  be  combined  with 
work  in  other  departments  of  scholarship.  Celtic  will  doubtless  re- 
main a  research  subject,  and  not  become  a  usual  or  important  part 
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of  undergraduate  discipline.  Nevertheless  a  general  course  on  the 
history  and  influence  of  Celtic  literature  might  interest,  to  quote  the 
same  scholar,  a  considerable  body  of  college  students.  But  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  number  of  Celticists  is  "vastly  on  the  in- 
crease, and  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  this  department  of  knowl- 
edge." In  an  address  delivered  at  Dublin  a  few  years  ago,  Pro- 
fessor Kuno  Meyer  concluded  a  review  of  the  present  state  of  Celtic 
studies  with  the  following  significant  remarks : 

"  I  cannot  conclude  without  casting  a  glance  into  the  future.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  present  is  but  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
still  greater  activity  in  all  departments  of  Celtic  studies.  Every- 
thing points  to  that. 

"The  more  reliable  text-books  and  hand-books  published,  the 
greater  will  be  the  numbers  of  those  taking  up  Celtic  studies.  As 
the  fields  of  other  more  ancient  and  more  recognized  studies  become 
exhausted,  there  will  come  a  rush  of  students  on  to  the  fresh  and 
often  almost  virgin  soil  of  Celtic  research,  to  study  the  great  Celtic 
civilization  at  its  source,  to  collect  the  last  lingering  remnants  of  a 
mighty  tradition. 

"Again  and  again  it  has  happened  during  recent  years  that 
workers  in  other  subjects  have  in  their  researches  finally  been  led 
on  to  the  Celtic  soil,  where  lie  the  roots  of  much  mediaeval  lore,  of 
many  institutions,  of  important  phases  of  thought. 

"And  another  thing,  too,  I  will  foretell.  The  re-discovery,  as 
it  were,  of  ancient  Celtic  literature  will  not  only  arouse  abroad  a 
greater  interest  in  the  Celtic  nations,  but  it  will  lead  to  beneficial 
results  among  those  nations  themselves." 

A  casual  glance  at  the  bibliography  of  Celtic  publications  issued 
during  the  past  ten  years  will  serve  to  show  that  the  prophecy  of 
the  distinguished  German  savant  is  fast  becoming  a  fact. 

John  L.  Gerig 


ALIEN  ESSENCES 

"  When  men  and  women  agree,  it  is  only  in  their  conclusions ;  their  reasons 
are  always  different.  So  that  while  intellectual  harmony  between  men  and 
women  is  easily  possible,  its  delightful  and  magic  quality  lies  precisely  in  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  arise  from  mutual  understanding,  but  is  a  conspiracy  of  alien 
essences  and  a  kissing,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark.  As  man's  body  differs  from 
woman's  in  sex  and  strength,  so  his  mind  differs  from  hers  in  quality  and  func- 
tion :  they  can  co-operate,  but  can  never  fuse.  The  human  race,  in  its  intellectual 
life,  is  organised  like  the  bees:  the  masculine  soul  is  a  worker,  sexually  atro- 
phied, and  essentially  dedicated  to  impersonal  and  universal  arts ;  the  feminine 
is  a  queen,  infinitely  fertile,  omnipresent  in  its  brooding  industry,  but  passive 
and  abounding  in  intuitions  without  method  and  passions  without  justice.  .  .  . 
There  is  something  mysterious  and  oracular  about  a  woman's  mind  which  in- 
spires a  certain  instinctive  deference  and  puts  it  out  of  the  question  to  judge 
what  she  says  by  masculine  standards.  She  has  a  kind  of  sibylline  intuition  and 
the  right  to  be  irrationally  a  propos.  There  is  a  gallantry  of  the  mind  which 
pervades  all  conversation  with  a  lady,  as  there  is  a  natural  courtesy  towards 
children  and  mystics." 

George  Santayana,  The  Life  of  Reason,  Reason  in  Society,  pp.  148-149. 

T  F  these  words  could  be  brought  convincingly  before  a  young  man 
*  about  to  enter  upon  the  task  of  teaching  women,  or  before  a 
community  about  to  establish  a  liberal  college  for  women,  the  proj- 
ect of  neither  would  be  very  swiftly  sped.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  they  fairly  represent  what  is  still  a  widely  prevailing  attitude 
towards  the  mind  of  woman.  That  it  is  impossible  to  teach  women 
anything  rigorously  intellectual,  like  logic  or  mathematics,  is,  for 
instance,  the  belief  of  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  have  never 
taken  the  opportunity  or  felt  the  inclination  to  teach  women  any- 
thing at  all.  That  there  should  nevertheless  be  women's  colleges 
with  male  teachers,  or  with  women  teachers  who  have  supposedly 
been  taught  by  males,  is  one  of  the  happy  triumphs  of  popular  in- 
consistency and  the  instinct  for  fair  play.  The  triumph  is  rendered 
the  more  joyously  bold  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  men  who  thus 
illogically  essay  to  teach  women, — and  young  women  at  that, — are 
themselves  young.  For  if  there  be  any  mind  to  which  the  youthful 
female  intelligence  is  indeed  unknown,  if  not  alien,  it  is  that  of  the 
average  young  man ;  and  this  is  not  less  true  when  the  young  man 
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is  a  Ph.D.  The  young  instructor's  intellectual  commerce  with 
young  women  has  usually  been  obfuscated  by  the  half-remembered 
dreams  which  Junior  Prom  romance  causes  to  float  about  the 
silk-and-muslin  form  of  the  college  girl;  and  it  has  been  thwarted 
by  the  line  of  social  caste  drawn  in  most  of  our  eastern  universities 
with  Hindu  severity  between  men  and  women  graduate  students. 
The  selection,  therefore,  of  a  young  man  to  attempt  what  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  beyond  all  male  powers  displays  an  idealism 
the  temerity  of  which  is  fortunately  not  realized  by  most  college 
trustees.  What  is  more  important,  the  adventures  of  such  a  per- 
son, as  he  goes  questing  in  the  dark  after  the  minds  of  young 
females,  are  profoundly  representative  of  that  larger  enterprise 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  liberal  education  of  women. 

At  the  very  beginning,  it  must  be  noted,  the  perplexities  of  a 
young  man  attempting  to  teach  women  are  not  simplified  by  the 
fact  that  the  presence  of  women  in  the  academic  shades  is  visibly 
embarrassing  to  many  men  and  not  least  of  all  to  many  of  the  wo- 
men themselves.  In  the  labor  of  learning  all  workers  are  peers, 
and  for  one  man  to  treat  another  accordingly  is  not  difficult.  How  to 
treat  a  woman  as  both  a  lady  and  a  peer,  supposing  for  the  moment 
that  she  does  indeed  qualify  in  the  realm  of  mind,  is  not  easy  to  de- 
cide. Academic  men  in  this  country  have  found  it  hard  to  treat 
female  scholars  as  ladies,  and  yet  neither  as  mothers,  wives,  servants, 
nor  out-and-out  intruders.  So  far  as  I  know,  for  instance,  nothing 
ever  occurs  at  the  "  smoker "  of  any  of  our  learned  associations 
which  the  women  members  would  not  enjoy  and  with  which  they 
would  consciously  wish  to  interfere.  Yet  though  peers  may  smoke, 
drink  beer,  eat  thick  sandwiches,  sing,  and  otherwise  make  merry 
with  one  another,  gentlemen  are  not  in  the  habit  of  inviting  ladies, 
unless  it  be  their  wives  and  then  only  as  passive  spectators,  to  share 
such  entertainment.  During  the  "  smoker,"  therefore,  the  "  ladies 
of  the  association,"  in  the  words  of  the  official  program,  are  fre- 
quently with  delightful  and  exquisitely  absurd  propriety,  invited  to 
leave  the  premises  and  consort  with  the  wives  of  their  fellow- 
workers.  Here  is  one  of  the  ways  of  escape  sought  by  the  aca- 
demic man  when  innocently  cornered  in  his  embarrassment  by  the 
academic  woman.     He  is  accustomed  to  wives,  and  he  has  a  cere- 
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monial  of  politeness  with  which  to  treat  them  when  he  feels  that 
"something  must  be  done  for  the  ladies."  Oppressed  by  a  feeling 
of  social  obligation  towards  his  feminine  associates,  he  dodges  his 
predicament  by  classifying  them  with  the  wives,  a  classification 
which  they  naturally  resent.  When  you  have  measured  swords  or 
minds  with  a  peer,  you  wish  to  strike  hands  with  him,  pledge 
healths,  and  celebrate  the  good  fight  with  song  and  laughter.  You 
do  not  wish  to  be  asked  to  meet  his  wife,  while  he  and  half  your 
comrades  go  elsewhere  to  wind  up  the  tournament  with  rejoicing. 
A  wife,  under  such  circumstances,  is  most  irrelevant;  to  be  turned 
off  upon  one  is  a  grievance,  and  to  be  classified  socially  as  one  after 
having  been  received  as  a  peer  seems  an  insult.  But  let  us  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  ladies  come  to  the  "smoker"  and  behave 
like  good  fellows  with  the  men.  After  the  last  bumper  has  been 
pledged,  shall  the  peer  who  is  a  gentleman  attend  the  peer  who  is  a 
lady  to  her  door  ?  "  Smokers  "  continue  to  a  late  hour ;  escort  for 
the  lady  must  be  provided;  but  to  squire  her  home  from  such  a 
function  is  for  both  gentleman  and  lady  as  claret  after  beer;  each 
experience,  in  itself  delightful,  is  spoilt  by  the  juxtaposition.  Shall 
you  then  treat  her  as  no  lady  whom  you  have  treated  as  a  peer  and 
whom  you  would  treat  as  a  gentleman  if  she  were  a  man?  You 
would  prefer  to  behave  towards  her  without  thought  of  sex,  and 
therefore  if  you  are  conscientious,  you  sacrifice  good-fellowship  to 
manners;  if  not,  you  sacrifice  manners  without  achieving  good-fel- 
lowship. If  she  were  only  a  servant,  you  would  know  how  to  act. 
You  would  not  then  be  impelled  to  rise  when  she  entered  your  office, 
to  appear  to  listen  deferentially  when  she  spoke,  to  leap  for  the  note- 
book which  she  spilled  upon  your  class-room  floor ;  you  would  not 
need,  in  other  words,  to  give  yourself  concern  for  her  which  was 
not  clearly  defined  for  you  and  understood  by  her.  But  she  is 
neither  your  wife  nor  your  house-maid;  she  is  that  anomaly  in 
academe  as  in  the  world,  the  woman  whose  status  rests  upon  some- 
thing neither  sexual,  social,  nor  personal. 

One  might  multiply  examples  of  such  perplexities  almost  in- 
definitely; but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  if  the  young 
instructor  finds  himself  in  the  beginning  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  behave  towards  his  women  students,  his  difficulty, 
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though  it  may  be  rendered  more  painful  by  his  age,  is  not  peculiar 
to  it.  Yet  this  fact  supplies  no  help  or  consolation.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  means  that  he  is  further  embarrassed  by  the  witticisms  and 
advice  of  friends  and  elders.  First  of  all  he  has  to  suffer  the 
smiles  of  comrades  and  classmates,  who  find  it  sufficiently  amusing 
that  he  should  teach  at  all,  but  excruciatingly  absurd  that  he  should 
teach  girls.  Then  there  are  those  who  warn  him  to  look  to  the 
color  and  repair  of  his  socks;  for  the  students,  it  is  alleged,  will 
stare  at  his  ankles  in  order  to  put  him  out  of  countenance.  But 
such  brainless  asininities,  perpetrated  to  my  knowledge  constantly 
and  with  impunity  by  very  charming  and  intelligent  people,  though 
they  must  be  endured,  need  not  be  recounted.  There  are  worse 
trials.  It  may  be  one's  mischance,  as  it  was  mine,  to  tell  a  beloved 
and  admired  teacher  of  one's  own  that  it  has  become  one's  duty 
to  teach  young  women  how  to  argue;  and  the  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend  of  one's  youth  may  be  unable  to  withhold  the  insufferably 
inevitable  remark,  accompanied  by  the  usual  simple-minded  smirk, 
that  the  thing  cannot  be  done.  Or  one  may  be  exhorted — I  draw 
again  upon  personal  experience — never  to  call  upon  one's  students 
at  their  homes,  never  to  send  them  candy  or  flowers,  and  never 
under  any  circumstances  to  invite  them  to  the  theater  or  to  dinner 
at  the  club.  All  such  talk  from  dear  friends  will  cause  that  inward 
melting  away  of  the  young  man's  spirit,  or  rising  of  his  gorge, 
which  is  inspired  by  the  old  jokes  of  a  father.  Fortunately  one 
can  forgive  much  in  friends  as  in  fathers. 

Yet  we  must  not  be  betrayed  into  that  f  acetiousness  which  seems 
always  to  attend  the  discussion  of  the  education  of  women.  There 
is  a  perturbation  of  the  spirit  real  and  serious  in  the  young  man  who 
attempts  to  teach  women.  To  face  a  class-room  full  of  them,  for 
the  first  or  for  the  hundred  and  first  time,  is  no  laughing  matter. 
The  issue  is  clear-cut.  One  must  decide  on  the  spot  whether  to 
treat  them  as  sexless  workers  or  as  queen  bees,  as  potentially  peers 
or  as  ladies  who  are  also  mystics ;  one  must  decide  whether  to  meet 
them  upon  the  plane  of  intellectual  honesty  or,  as  Mr.  Santayana 
gracefully  puts  it,  of  intellectual  gallantry.  If  the  teacher  takes 
the  first  of  these  alternatives,  plainly  he  is,  prejudice  and  theory 
both  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  acting  upon  the  assumption 
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that  women  may  become  scholars.  Now,  that  "  the  masculine  soul 
is  a  worker,  sexually  atrophied,  and  essentially  dedicated  to  im- 
personal and  universal  arts  "  may  well  be  questioned  if  we  include 
as  masculine  souls  the  sparks  that  animate  those  innumerable  male 
clods  whose  labor,  if  it  is  not  directed  solely  towards  the  satisfac- 
tions of  sex,  seeks  at  any  rate  no  other  satisfactions  any  more  im- 
personal and  universal.  But  certainly  the  soul  of  the  scholar  may 
be  said,  ideally  speaking,  to  have  sloughed  off,  not  only  the  pre- 
occupations of  sex,  but  of  family,  country,  and  the  rest  of  space 
and  time,  and  to  have  given  itself  wholly  to  pursuits  that  transcend 
such  limitations.  Whatever  the  degree  of  scholarly  weakness  felt 
by  any  given  teacher,  when  he  attempts  to  teach  he  must,  while 
using  terms  and  an  idiom  intelligible  to  his  pupils,  nevertheless 
speak  to  them  as  though  they  possessed  souls  similar  to  his  own. 
If  the  soul  of  woman,  consequently,  is  an  alien  essence,  without 
method  or  justice,  vegetative,  brooding,  passive,  intuitive,  emo- 
tional, the  scholar  truly  can  find  no  language  with  which  to  speak 
to  it;  and  woman  must  content  herself,  not  only  with  never  being 
a  man,  but  also  with  never  becoming  a  scholar.  If  this  be  the  case, 
then  the  liberal  college  for  women  must  indeed  prove  futile,  unless, 
perchance,  it  should  be  possible  in  such  an  institution  and  without 
fundamentally  altering  its  character  to  teach  women  to  be,  not 
scholars,  but  something  else  equally  worthy. 

What  may  this  something  else  be  ?  Mr.  Santayana,  like  popular 
feeling  in  general,  does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  intellectual  har- 
mony between  men  and  women,  but  proclaims  that  it  is  only  upon 
conclusions,  not  upon  methods,  that  they  agree.  This,  of  course, 
is  but  the  logical  outcome  of  the  argument  that  men  and  women 
cannot  think  together  at  all.  Scholars,  like  all  intelligent  people, 
differ  forever  upon  conclusions,  but  their  methods  are  ideally  the 
same.  Their  scholarly  character  is  determined,  whatever  their 
achievement,  not  by  the  end  at  which  they  have  arrived,  but  by  the 
route  and  the  procedure  by  which  they  advance.  If,  therefore,  we 
must  give  up  the  hope  of  imparting  method  to  women,  evidently 
we  must  violate  scholarly  conscience  and  agree  beforehand  upon 
some  absolute  end  at  which  they  may  be  induced,  not  by  reason, 
but,  I  suppose,  by  the  hoary  devices  of  coaxing,  courtship,  bargain- 
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ing,  and  compulsion,  to  arrive  simultaneously  with  us.  This  were 
indeed  a  "kissing  in  the  dark";  and  perhaps  a  scholar,  being  by 
nature  a  cautious  man  and  under  such  circumstances  conscious  only 
that  he  kissed  without  knowing  where  or  whom,  might  be  chary 
of  such  meetings.  If  he  imprudently  embarks  upon  an  adventure 
of  this  sort,  he  finds  himself  in  the  predicament  of  all  those  who 
would  make  teaching  "vocational"  rather  than  "liberal."  When 
scholars  try  to  agree  upon  particular  and  absolute  ends,  determin- 
ing their  methods  accordingly,  they  are  upon  foreign  ground. 
Never  sure  what  should  be  done  until  they  have  thought,  they  must 
then  go  on  teaching  people  to  do  a  particular  thing  regardless  of 
what  they  may  come  to  think  of  that  thing,  and  regardless  of 
whether  the  people  they  teach  can  think  upon  any  subject  whatever. 
Now  we  may  readily  admit  that  there  are  occasions  when  some- 
thing must  be  done  and  when  no  time  remains  for  thought,  and 
that  when  thinkers  can  foretell  what  actions  may  be  desirable  under 
particular  circumstances,  it  may  prove  convenient  to  have  individ- 
uals trained  to  perform  those  actions  when  the  expected  necessity 
arises.  But  the  young  man  face  to  face  with  a  college  class-room 
of  young  women  is  precisely  in  the  position  where  he  can  no  longer 
think,  but  must  do  something.  Those  who  would  have  him  behave 
inconsistently  with  his  previous  thought  must  make  plain  to  him 
how  he  should  act  in  the  emergency  before  him.  If  he  is  not  to 
seek  intellectual  communion  with  his  pupils  and  find  his  purpose  in 
the  give-and-take  of  mind,  what  shall  he  do?  If  he  is  not  to  assume 
that  his  pupils  have  minds  which  may  play  freely  with  his  own  in 
the  sunshine  regardless  of  particular  eventualities,  but  must  conspire 
to  meet  only  when  no  one  expects  or  sees,  what  is  the  young  doc- 
tor's attitude  towards  the  Misses  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robin- 
son to  be?  In  other  words,  what  are  the  ends  to  which  women  as 
"  alien  essences  "  may  by  methods  other  than  rational  be  led  by  men 
teachers  in  a  liberal  college? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  vague.  Modern  society  asks 
most  of  our  women  graduates  to  do  one  or  both  of  two  things,— 
either  to  get  married  or  to  teach  school.  If  women  are  to  be  trained 
for  any  particular  ends,  these  two  are  at  present  sure  to  be  of 
largest  importance.     Yet  when  we  ask  how  a  young  teacher  of 
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scholarly  training  in  a  liberal  college  may  direct  his  teaching  solely 
to  either  of  these  ends,  we  see  the  total  absurdity  of  the  notion  that 
women  have,  in  the  so-called  male  sense  of  the  word,  no  minds. 
Even  in  specialized  institutions  where  such  purposes  are  avowed, 
instruction,  as  it  escapes  into  rationality,  escapes  from  such  particu- 
larity into  the  liberal,  the  thoughtful,  the  scholarly.  Mr.  Santa- 
yana  tells  us  that  our  students  are  to  be  regarded  as  infinitely  fertile, 
brooding,  passive  queens.  Translated  into  the  less  fanciful  lan- 
guage of  popular  feeling,  this  is  to  say  that  they  are  to  be  en- 
couraged to  be  wives  and  mothers — a  pretty  task  for  the  young 
Ph.D.  The  man  may  share  the  feeling  that  such  should  be  the  end 
of  his  teaching,  but  his  previous  thinking  should  have  led  him  to 
perceive  that  the  possibilities  for  the  future  of  any  human  being  are 
infinite,  and  his  common  sense  warns  him  not  to  let  the  girls  think 
that  he  expects  or  desires  them  all  to  get  married  and  have  children. 
Popular  feeling,  meanwhile,  taking  a  practical  turn,  establishes 
schools  where  queen  bees  may  be  taught  to  do  housework,  or  where 
young  ladies  may  learn  to  become  domestic  ornaments  for  husbands 
who  can  afford  to  hire  the  childless  unmarried  and  untutored  to  do 
the  cooking.  Liberal  colleges  may  be  transformed  into  such  insti- 
tutions only  upon  pain  of  violating  fundamental  principle.  But, 
as  I  have  indicated,  and  as  Mr.  Santayana  neglects  to  observe, 
college  women  may  not  be  called  upon  to  function  as  queens ;  they 
may  have  to  content  themselves  with  being  school-teachers,  not  to 
mention  other  roles  which  they  as  "  sexless  workers  "  may  be  called 
upon  to  fill.  Again,  however,  let  the  young  instructor  openly  as- 
sume that  his  women  students  are  never  to  marry  but  are  all  to 
teach  school,  and  once  more  he  makes  himself  ridiculous  and  futile. 
Besides,  as  popular  feeling  has  set  up  institutions  for  the  inculcation 
of  parlor  accomplishments  and  domestic  science,  so  the  exigencies 
of  the  educational  business  have  caused  others  to  be  established  on 
the  assumption,  frequently  and  fortunately  violated,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  show  people  how  to  perform  the  act  of  teaching  without  nec- 
essarily making  sure  of  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  think  or  of  her 
knowledge  of  the  subject  she  is  to  teach.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
mention  other  particular  ends  for  which  women  might  be  prepared 
in  a  college.     If  we  ask  what  such  ends  are  to  be,  marriage  and 
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teaching  are  in  most  cases  the  answer  thrust  upon  us  by  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  impossible  it  is 
for  a  young  man  teaching  women  to  assume  that  they  are  to  be 
dealt  with,  not  as  though  they  had  such  minds  as  may  be  met  in 
a  college  class-room,  but  only  such  as  must  be  flirted  with  after  dark 
if  they  are  to  be  encountered  at  all. 

Far  different  is  the  true  state  of  affairs,  as  those  who  seek  to 
know  may  learn.  College  women  tolerate  nothing  in  men  teachers 
but  that  complete  freedom  and  honesty  of  mind  which  is  demanded 
of  a  scholar  by  his  own  conscience.  The  young  instructor  may  not 
have  his  wits  sufficiently  about  him  at  the  start  thoroughly  to  ana- 
lyse the  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself;  but  as  he  meets  the 
day-to-day  emergencies  that  engross  his  attention,  he  finds  that  the 
determining  factor  in  that  situation  is,  in  large  measure,  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  women  themselves.  There  are  those  among  them, 
to  be  sure,  who  will  be  silly  after  some  feminine  fashion  of  fretful- 
ness,  sentimentality,  or  sauciness,  some  who  will  weep  or  scold  or 
fall  in  love  with  their  professor;  but  student  opinion  in  general  is 
ruthless  in  its  support  of  the  teacher  against  such  nonsense,  which, 
if  it  be  taken  as  nonsense,  is  negligible.  The  majority  welcome 
only  what  would  be  welcomed  by  the  majority  in  a  similar  audience 
of  men.  There  is  no  greater  need  for  deferring  to  sensibilities  at 
the  expense  of  truth,  no  greater  need  for  bowdlerizing  either  liter- 
ature or  biology,  no  greater  need  of  avoiding  the  abstract,  the  subtle, 
or  the  iconoclastic.  To  imagine  a  necessity  for  such  inhibitions, 
to  lose  the  impersonality  of  intelligence,  is  never  to  gain  the  respect 
of  one's  students.  Young  women  have,  of  course,  a  different  set 
of  personal  experiences  to  draw  upon  in  meeting  new  situations  with 
their  minds ;  but  I  cannot  discover  that  the  meeting,  when  it  occurs, 
as  it  does  with  a  human  average  of  frequency,  differs  in  character 
from  similar  encounters  achieved  by  men.  When  a  woman  in  your 
class-room  presents  an  argument  which  it  takes  all  your  masculine 
wit  to  criticise  or  refute,  you  find  it  difficult  not  to  respect  her  intel- 
ligence. When  she  is  illogical,  or  even  "  irrationally  a  propos," 
you  find  it  a  stultification  to  your  intellect  to  defer  to  her  unreason 
on  any  ground  whatever.  What  is  more  to  the  point,  her  fellow- 
women  will  not  defer  to  her,  and  will  show  themselves  to  be  suffi- 
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ciently  sportsmanlike  to  resent  your  giving  any  advantages  in  the 
game  of  mind  because  you  are  conscious  that  your  opponents  are 
women  to  be  treated  after  the  manner  of  children  and  mystics. 
They  quickly  perceive  and  resent  any  prepossession  on  the  part  of 
a  man  with  notions  of  sex  as  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Let  there 
be  in  his  conduct  the  slightest  trace  of  that  romantic  individualism 
which  attaches  undue  importance  to  courtship  at  the  expense 
of  stabler  and  more  satisfying  relations  in  life,  and  that  man's  days 
in  a  woman's  college  will  not  long  be  happy.  "  Gallantry  of  the 
mind  " — what  is  it  after  all  but  a  pretty  way  of  saying  that  for  the 
moment  the  mind  of  a  man  will  abdicate  out  of  condescension  to  the 
unthinking,  or  that  even  an  intelligent  man  is  continually  in  that 
mood  of  chivalric  amatoriousness  which  compels  him  to  regard  him- 
self as  potentially  the  loving  knight  of  every  female  he  converses 
with?  He  who  teaches  women  is  lost  if  his  teaching  is  touched  by 
such  a  feeling;  and  the  most  wholesome  lesson  to  be  learned  by  a 
young  man  in  a  woman's  college  is  that  women  themselves,  when 
they  begin  to  think,  do  not  long  tolerate  in  a  male  teacher  either 
mindlessness,  condescension,  or  sentimentality. 

Certain  notions  frequently  to  be  met  in  academic  circles  bear 
out  what  has  just  been  said.  It  is,  for  instance,  commonly  noted 
in  this  university  that  candidates  for  entrance  to  Barnard  College 
pass  better  entrance  examinations  than  do  candidates  for  entrance 
to  Columbia  College,  and  weary  examiners  from  the  faculty  of  the 
latter  institution  are  sometimes  tempted  to  suppose  that  this  means 
that  our  school-girls  are  developing  better  minds  than  our  boys. 
The  situation  is  too  complex,  however,  to  warrant  any  such  conclu- 
sion. For  one  thing,  the  forces  conspiring  to  deter  unfit  girls  from 
going  to  college  are  probably  somewhat  more  active  than  those 
operating  against  unfit  boys.  An  even  more  prevalent  notion  is 
that  women  are  more  docile  students,  that  the3^  do  their  lessons 
more  thoroughly  and  promptly  than  the  men.  Yet  the  longer  one 
teaches  women,  the  more  one  questions  the  truth  of  this  notion; 
they  lack  no  capability  for  being  as  recalcitrant,  as  superficial,  as  any 
male.  The  difference  is  merely  in  the  terms  of  expression;  their 
minds  wear,  as  it  were,  different  clothes,  speak  a  different  dialect. 
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Indocility  in  a  woman,  for  instance,  is  not  likely  to  look  truculent, 
because  truculence  is  seldom  encouraged  by  anyone  in  girls  as  a 
virtue,  as  it  is  in  any  boy  who  ever  had  a  fist-fight  or  even  played 
ball  on  the  corner.  Superficiality,  moreover,  in  a  girl  is  frequently 
not  disagreeable  in  its  outward  aspects ;  it  is  likely  to  disarm  criti- 
cism and  court  deference  by  looking  neat,  sweet,  and  pretty.  We 
may  feel  only  compassion  for  the  instructor  who  is  taken  in  by  it. 
When  we  are  confronted,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  theory  that 
girls  work  harder  than  boys,  we  have  to  remember  that  liberal  edu- 
cation for  women  is  still  new  enough  to  put  many  who  seek  it  upon 
their  mettle.  The  same  phenomenon  is  to  be  observed  in  men's 
institutions  where,  among  boys  who  come  to  college  because  it  is 
the  regularly  accepted  thing  in  their  circles  so  to  do,  we  meet  also 
representatives  of  classes  or  races  that  have  not  yet  formed  the 
college  habit.  Such  persons,  regardless  of  sex,  are  more  likely  to 
work  anxiously,  under  forced  draught,  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
justifying  themselves.  In  the  case  of  women,  there  is  the  added 
handicap  that  our  social  customs  have  frequently  impeded  in  them 
the  development  of  a  high  degree  of  physical  strength.  In  view  of 
these  considerations,  therefore,  we  must  not  leap  to  the  conclusion 
that  women  work  harder  than  men  because  they  more  often  work 
hard  enough  to  make  themselves  ill.  But  there  is  a  corollary  to 
this  notion  that  women  are  more  industrious ;  and  that  is  that  they 
are  correspondingly  less  likely  to  be  brilliant,  daring,  creative,  and 
original.  The  level  of  achievement  is  felt  to  be  more  even  and  per- 
haps higher  among  them,  but  there  are  supposedly  fewer  pinnacles, 
as  there  are  fewer  abysms.  Upon  this  point  it  is  difficult  to  formu- 
late a  conclusive  opinion.  All  we  can  say  is  that  women  students 
in  our  colleges  frequently  do  surprisingly  brilliant  and  original 
things,  as  college  students  go,  and  that  in  well-conducted  institu- 
tions the  level  of  work  among  men  is  often  surprisingly  flat  as  well 
as  high.  Certainly  it  is  true  that,  as  the  variety  of  careers  open  to. 
men  is  greater  and  as  the  economic  pressure  upon  them  may  be 
more  insistent,  they  are  likely  to  display  more  definite  practical 
ambitions,  which,  while  in  some  matters  it  may  make  them  more- 
alert,  does  not  in  every  case  conduce  to  an  interest  in  scholarship. 
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There  is  only  one  conclusive  thing,  among  those  who  have  taught 
both  sexes,  about  this  whole  discussion.  There  is  no  question,  in 
spite  of  possible  differences  in  quality  of  work,  that  men  and  women 
are  able  to  work  together  without  difficulty  in  intellectual  things.. 
There  is  no  question  that  both  must  be  met  by  the  teacher  with  a 
freedom  and  honesty  of  mind  that  permits  of  no  interference  of  sex. 

If  the  teacher  is  taught  by  the  female  intelligence  to  think  thus 
concerning  it,  his  experience  is  but  representative  of  the  experience 
of  society  as  a  whole  with  liberal  education  for  women.  There  is  no 
universal  solvent,  no  deus  ex  machina,  for  the  solution  of  human 
problems  except  the  human  mind,  and  at  least  two  problems  have 
here  been  suggested  for  attacking  which  we  may  rely  to  our  profit 
in  part  upon  the  minds  of  women.  The  embarrassment  of  the  aca- 
demic man  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  social 
relations  with  women  out  of  their  traditional  sphere  is  but  a  phase, 
mild  enough,  perhaps,  to  be  taken  with  some  touch  of  pleasantry, 
of  a  serious  problem  that  is  wider  than  academe.  Are  we  likely  to 
gain  much  by  assuming  that  women  are  not  to  be  depended  upon 
to  give  rational  assistance  in  determining  how  we  are  to  behave  in 
all  human  relationships  more  rationally  towards  them,  or  must  we 
forever  be  burdened  by  the  necessity  of  doing  their  thinking  for 
iihem  as  for  children  and  mystics?  Furthermore,  is  woman  never 
to  bring  the  mind  of  a  sexless  worker  to  bear  upon  the  problems 
of  wife  and  mother,  or  must  we  rely  forever  in  the  work  she  does 
for  husband  and  children  upon  intuition,  magic,  and  guess-work, 
however  lucky  these  may  sometimes  appear?  Finally,  must  we  re- 
sort to  such  biological  determinism  as  eugenics  if  we  wish  to  im- 
prove the  race,  and  never  look  for  any  growth  of  reason  in  mothers  ? 

Here,  of  course,  we  verge  upon  deep  and  uncharted  waters, 
where  it  is  but  too  easy  to  take  comfort  in  optimistic  commonplace. 
There  is  nothing  novel  in  these  questions,  nor  in  the  answers  here 
suggested  for  them.  My  purpose  has  been  merely  to  record  from 
experience  some  verification  of  the  faith  upon  which  liberal  col- 
leges for  women  have  been  established,  above  all  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  women  themselves  who  force  upon  men  the  atti- 
tude that  a  man  must  take  in  teaching  them  if  he  is  to  satisfy  his 
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own  conscience.  It  is  the  women  themselves  who  will  stand  no 
nonsense ;  and  when  one  who  has  learned  this  lesson  reads  the  words 
that  I  have  put  at  the  head  of  this  article,  he  is  not  prevented  by  the 
brilliance  of  the  style  nor  by  the  antiquity  of  the  sentiments  from 
perceiving  what  his  students  would  think  of  the  statements  there 
made.  Needless  to  say,  we  should  feel  no  surprise  at  this  repeated 
discovery  that  women  have  minds  as  well  as  instincts  for  brooding 
and  for  passion  without  justice  or  method.  We  should  feel  rather 
renewed  confidence  that  nature,  the  nature  of  women  as  of  men, 
is  obstinate  but  not  inductile,  and  that  minds  once  met  may  be  led 
and  may  lead. 

William  Haller 


THE   EDUCATION   OF   ENGINEERS* 
I.    The  Historical  Background 

THE  basis  of  the  American  system  of  education  was  laid  by  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  in  two  acts  passed  in  1642 
and  1647,  respectively.  These  state  that  the  aim  of  education 
should  be  to  secure  four  concrete  ends  of  great  value  to  the  church 

*  In  1907  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  appointed 
a  committee  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  whole  problem  of  engineering 
education.  This  committee,  finding  that  it  needed  the  help  of  practicing  engi- 
neers, invited  the  national  engineering  societies  to  cooperate  by  appointing  repre- 
sentatives to  constitute  with  the  original  committee  a  joint  committee  on  engi- 
neering education.  The  membership  of  this  committee  is  as  follows :  Desmond 
FitzGerald  (chairman),  Onward  Bates  and  Daniel  W.  Mead,  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  Henry  M.  Howe  and  John  Hays  Hammond,  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers;  F.  H.  Clark  and  Fred  J.  Miller,  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers ;  Charles  F.  Scott  and  Samuel  Shel- 
don, of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers;  Clifford  Richardson  and 
Henry  P.  Talbot,  of  the  American  Chemical  Society ;  J.  R.  Withrow,  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers ;  and  C.  L.  Crandall,  Dugald  C.  Jack- 
son and  Gardner  C.  Anthony,  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education. 

This  new  committee  soon  discovered  that  the  work  required  more  time  than 
any  one  member  could  devote  to  it.  They  therefore  asked  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  to  carry  on  this  study  with  them  as  one 
of  the  researches  of  its  Division  of  Educational  Inquiry.  In  1914  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Foundation  selected  as  special  investigator  to  make  this  study  and 
report  his  findings  to  the  committee  Charles  Riborg  Mann,  Associate  Professor 
of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Professor  Mann,  a  graduate  of  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1890,  received  his  master's  degree  from  Columbia  in  1891, 
and  his  doctor's  degree  from  Berlin  in  1895. 

Meantime  the  Report  of  Progress  printed  here  with  the  permission  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  suggests  relations,  and  even  principles,  that  reach  beyond 
the  training  of  engineers  into  vocational  education  in  general.  But  its  final  sig- 
nificance, which  claims  even  more  general  attention,  is  the  unity  of  education, 
the  idea  that  education  in  whatever  field  and  with  whatever  specific  relations,  is 
the  single  enterprise  of  training  the  whole  man.     Editor. 

The  Report  has  also  been  separately  reprinted  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education*  vol.  vii,  1916,  where  it  is  in- 
troduced as  follows : 

"  The  chairman  of  this  Committee  and  others  have  expressed  their  confi- 
dence that  a  great  deal  of  good  will  come  from  this  study.     This  seems  probable 
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and  the  commonwealth.  These  ends  were,  for  the  church,  that 
every  one  must  ( 1 )  learn  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  the  catechism, 
and  (2)  have  the  free  opportunity  of  entering  the  ministry  through 
the  grammar  school  and  the  college;  for  the  commonwealth,  that 
every  citizen  should  learn  (3)  the  capital  laws  of  the  colony,  and 
(4)  some  gainful  occupation. 

At  the  time  that  this  legislation  was  enacted  the  only  occupa- 
tions open  to  graduates  of  the  college  were  those  of  minister,  teacher 
and  gentleman.  The  great  majority  of  the  people,  including  physi- 
cians and  lawyers,  learned  their  trades  by  the  apprenticeship  system. 
Therefore  the  responsibility  for  their  education  was  divided  be- 
tween the  schoolmaster  and  the  master  of  apprentices.  The  school- 
master was  "  to  teach  all  such  children  as  may  resort  to  him  to  write 
and  reade  " ;  and  be  "  able  to  instruct  youth  so  farr  as  they  may  be 
fited  for  the  university."  The  master  of  apprentices  was  to  train 
them  "  in  some  honest  lawful  calling,  labour  or  imployment,  either 
in  husbandry  or  some  other  trade  profitable  for  themselves  and  the 
Commonwealth." 

This  division  of  the  function  of  education  between  the  school- 
masters and  the  masters  of  apprentices  was  inevitable  under  the 
social  and  industrial  conditions  prevalent  in  the  colonies.  In  time, 
however,  schools  came  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  whole 
educational  system,  and  the  fact  that  the  training  of  every  one  to 
some  "  gainful  occupation  "  is  one  of  the  important  justifications  of 
taxation  for  public  education  was  forgotten.  The  magnificent 
service  which  the  schools  have  rendered  in  conserving  ideals   in 

for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  it  is  being  guided  by  so  able  and  so  devoted  a  com- 
mittee. The  other  is  that  the  schools  have  welcomed  the  study  and  shown  a 
hearty  willingness  to  cooperate  in  every  possible  way.  Under  such  conditions, 
how  can  anything  but  good  result? 

"  Last  year  it  was  reported  that  the  study  was  being  carried  on  under  four 
heads : 

"  First,  a  historical  study,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  meaning  of  the 
words  '  American  engineer.' 

"  Second,  a  study  of  the  professional  demand,  to  determine  what  it  is  that 
the  professional  engineer  expects  the  school  to  achieve. 

"  Third,  a  study  of  the  schools  in  detail,  with  an  analysis  of  their  work  with 
reference  to  the  demands  of  the  engineering  profession. 

"Fourth,  an  investigation  into  objective  methods  of  testing  school  work;  of 
finding  out  whether  men  are  competent'  to  enter  the  engineering  schools,  and 
how  effective  the  work  is  when  measured  by  its  results." 
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America  is  fully  described  in  the  standard  histories  of  education. 
But  the  industries  and  mechanic  arts,  which  have  rendered  a  no 
less  magnificent  service  in  expressing  American  ideals  and  develop- 
ing the  American  spirit,  have  received  but  scant  recognition  as 
essential  elements  of  the  national  system  of  education.  Since  the 
industries  and  the  mechanic  arts  have  laid  the  material  founda- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  created  the  demand  for  engineers, 
it  is  not  possible  to  understand  engineering  education  without  at 
least  a  brief  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  demand  that  training 
in  the  practical  arts  be  reinstated  as  one  of  the  four  essentials  of  a 
complete  education. 

The  industrial  history  of  America  begins  even  before  that  of 
the  schools.  The  first  ship  built  by  white  men  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  was  launched  in  1607  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec.  A 
tannery  was  established  at  Lynn  in  1629.  In  1640  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  directed  the  magistrates  to  consider  "  what 
course  may  be  taken  for  teaching  the  boys  and  girls  in  all  townes 
the  spinning  of  yarn."  By  1690  the  American  weavers  of  woolen 
cloth  had  become  such  successful  rivals  of  the  British  weavers  that 
Parliament  passed  the  Woolens  Act,  which  forbade  the  colonists 
from  transporting  woolen  goods  from  one  place  to  another  for  the 
purpose  of  sale. 

"In  1718  a  great  stir  was  created  in  the  town  (Boston)  by  the 
arrival  of  a  number  of  Irish  spinners  and  weavers,  bringing  the 
implements  of  their  craft.  Directly  the  spinning  craze  took  pos- 
session of  the  town ;  and  the  women,  young  and  old,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  flocked  into  the  spinning  school  which  was  set  up 
on  the  common  in  the  open  air.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best 
work,  and  the  enthusiasts  went  about  proudly  clothed  in  the  home- 
spun products  of  their  own  hands." 

A  special  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  town  house  September 
28,  1720,  at  which  it  was  voted  "that  the  Town  will  proceed  to  the 
choyce  of  a  committee  to  consider  about  promoting  of  a  Spinning 
School  or  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  this  town 
in  Spinning."  This  committee  recommended  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  house  and  the  employment  of  a  weaver  "having  a  wife 
that  can  instruct  children  in  spinning  flax,  to  take  care  of  the 
school."    This  project  was  not  carried  out  till  1753,  when  a  wheel 
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tax  was  levied,  £1,500  raised,  and  the  Manufactory  House  built  for 
this  purpose.  In  1765  the  Daughters  of  Liberty  resolved  to  wear 
only  homespun,  and  the  seniors  of  Harvard  College  agreed  to  take 
their  degrees  (1768)  "dressed  altogether  in  the  manufactures  of 
this  country." 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  the  efforts  of  the  British  to 
crush  American  manufacturing  industries  were  among  the  chief 
causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  only  positive  action  of  the 
first  continental  congress  (1774)  was  its  non-importation  agree- 
ment, aimed  at  establishing  independence  in  productive  industry. 
After  the  Peace  of  Paris,  under  the  confederation,  each  colony  con- 
trolled its  own  trade.  Because  there  was  thus  no  concerted  action 
with  regard  to  industrial  protection,  England  was  able  to  flood  the 
American  markets  with  foreign  goods  which  were  sold  at  prices 
with  which  home  manufactures  could  not  compete.  American 
industry  was  paralyzed,  money  became  scarce  in  America,  and  the 
working  men  were  idle. 

To  meet  this  situation,  associations  of  mechanics  and  trades- 
men were  organized  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  These  took 
an  active  part  in  the  struggle  for  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
in  the  ardent  hope  that  a  federal  government  would  be  able  to 
protect  and  encourage  American  manufactures.  In  this  they  were 
not  disappointed,  for  the  first  act  of  the  consolidated  government 
(1789)  was  a  statute  for  the  joint  purposes  of  "raising  revenue 
and  protecting  manufactures  by  laying  duties  on  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  imported."  The  first  federal  patent  law  was  passed 
in  1790. 

Not  only  were  the  manufacturers  protected  from  foreign  com- 
petition by  the  federal  tariff,  but  they  were  also  encouraged  by 
financial  aid  from  state  legislatures.  A  bill  levying  taxes  for  the 
support  of  associations  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  the  useful  arts  was  introduced  into  the  Pennsylvania 
state  legislature  in  1798.  Other  states  followed  suit,  but  the  first 
to  vote  funds  for  this  purpose  was  New  York.  In  18 19  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  a  year  for  two  years  was  made.  This  state 
support  led  to  the  establishment  of  twenty-nine  county  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  domestic  manufactures  during 
the  two  years. 
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This  protection  of  American  industry  by  the  federal  tariff  and 
by  state  support  seemed  necessary  at  this  time  because  the  use  of 
machinery  and  the  factory  system  had  progressed  further  abroad 
than  it  had  in  this  country.  In  order  to  maintain  this  advantage, 
Parliament  had  forbidden  the  export  of  machinery  to  America.  In 
1788,  however,  Samuel  Slater,  a  mechanic  who  had  had  experience 
with  the  British  machines,  escaped  to  America  and  built  from 
memory  similar  machines  here.  Under  his  direction  the  first  suc- 
cessful cotton  mill  driven  by  water  power  was  established  at  Paw- 
tucket  in  1790. 

The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  by  Eli  Whitney  in  1792,  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  power  to  navigation  by  John  Fitch  (1790)  and 
Robert  Fulton  (1808),  the  development  of  machinery  for  thresh- 
ing grain  and  milling  flour  by  Oliver  Evans  (1791-1804),  gave 
great  impetus  to  these  several  industries,  and  domestic  manufactures 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  operatives,  as  the 
manufacturers  were  "required  to  raise  up  an  entire  new  set  of 
workmen  from  amongst  our  own  Youth  at  a  heavy  expence." 
These  operatives  were  poor  children  seven  to  twelve  years  old, 
whose  parents  had  been  able  to  give  them  small  opportunities  for 
schooling.  Therefore,  in  1793,  Slater  established  at  his  own  ex- 
pense a  "  Sunday  School "  where  these  children  were  taught  the 
three  R's  by  students  from  Rhode  Island  College.  These  Sunday 
Schools  were  the  precursors  of  the  mechanics'  institutes. 

As  the  manufacturing  industries  developed  and  machinery  came 
to  be  used  more  and  more,  the  difficulty  of  securing  skilled  labor 
increased.  Signs  of  exhaustion  of  the  soil  also  began  to  make  it 
evident  that  more  intensive  and  scientific  methods  of  farming  must 
be  introduced.  In  18 18  there  was  published  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  the  first  account  in  English  of  the  Fellenberg  industrial 
school  at  Hofwyl,  Switzerland.  The  Hofwyl  school  was  first 
established  as  a  charitable  enterprise  for  the  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren. Its  work  was  such  a  marked  success  that  the  children  of  the 
rich  soon  sought  admission  too.  Its  aim  was  the  development  of 
character  by  all-round  training.  Careful  attention  was  given  to 
physical  health  and  to  recreation  by  change  of  employment.     Time 
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was  judiciously  divided  between  books  and  the  work  of  caring  for 
the  place.  Sound  morals  were  inculcated  through  good  books, 
good  environment,  self-government,  no  prizes,  and  mutual  confi- 
dence among  instructors  and  students.  The  plan  and  methods  of 
this  school  seemed  so  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  situation  in 
America  that  a  similar  school  was  established  the  next  year  by 
Josiah  Holbrook  at  Derby,  Connecticut. 

This  school  was  not  a  success;  but  the  idea  spread,  and  in  1823 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  New  York  Legislature  made 
a  report  in  which  the  establishment  of  a  state  school  of  agriculture 
was  urged.  The  institution,  to  be  modeled  after  the  Fellenberg 
school,  was  to  consist  of:  (1)  a  model  farm,  (2)  an  experimental 
farm,  (3)  a  manufactory  of  implements  of  husbandry,  (4)  a  school 
of  industry  and  mechanic  arts,  (5)  a  boarding  school,  and  (6)  an 
institute  of  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture.  Arguments  were 
adduced  to  show  why  such  a  school  would  benefit  agriculture,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  the  morals  of  society,  the  revenues  of  the 
state,  and  politics. 

This  report  closes  with  the  remark,  "  The  Hon.  Stephen  van  Rens- 
selaer has  offered  a  gratuitious  deed  of  the  lands  required  for  the 
use  of  the  institution."  The  legislature  failed  to  adopt  the  report, 
and  the  next  year  van  Rensselaer  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  proj- 
ect alone  and  founded  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  the 
first  engineering  school  in  the  United  States.  The  methods  of 
instruction  introduced  into  this  school  by  Amos  Eaton,  its  first 
director,  were  original  and  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the 
Fellenberg  school.  At  this  same  time  the  public  schools  reached,  ac- 
cording to  the  histories  of  education,  the  low-water  mark  of  their 
efficiency. 

The  year  1824  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  another  enterprise 
which  has  been  of  far  reaching  usefulness  to  technical  education. 
Samuel  V.  Merrick  inherited  that  year  a  machine  shop  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  soon  discovered  that  he  could  not  manage  it  intelligently 
without  some  knowledge  of  machinery.  Although  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  had  in  18 16  "created  a  new  department  to  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  natural  science,"  and  although  five  profes- 
sors were  still  holding  chairs  in  that  department,  Merrick  was  unable 
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to  get  the  kind  of  instruction  he  needed.  He  therefore  decided  to 
establish  a  new  school.  Professor  Keating  of  the  university  de- 
partment of  applied  chemistry  joined  in  the  venture.  This  com- 
bination of  Merrick's  need  with  Keating's  knowledge  proved  ef- 
fective. The  Franklin  Institute  was  established.  One  of  its  first 
students,  a  bricklayer  named  Thomas  U.  Walter,  designed  the  dome 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

From  1825  to  i860  the  industries  developed  rapidly.  Canals 
and  railroads  were  built,  the  McCormick  reaper,  the  sewing  machine, 
and  the  telegraph  were  invented,  and  the  Atlantic  cables  were  laid. 
The  west  was  settled,  the  federal  finances  prospered,  and  state 
school  systems  were  developed.  Every  new  stage  of  advancement 
in  material  prosperity  and  every  new  invention  served  to  intensify 
the  demand  for  greater  knowledge  of  science  and  greater  skill  in 
the  useful  arts.  This  national  demand  had  become  so  insistent  by 
1857  that  it  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  The  Morrill  bill  was 
introduced  into  Congress,  and  became  a  law  in  1862. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  response  to  the  national  demand 
for  practical  knowledge  came  from  the  federal  government.  State 
school  systems  had  been  established  by  each  state  independently  and 
on  traditional  lines ;  but  this  act  calls  for  a  new  American  type  of 
school  "to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life."  It 
is  also  significant  that  the  father  of  this  land-grant  college  bill  was 
father  of  the  tariff  act  of  1861,  and  that  bills  increasing  the  federal 
bounties  to  these  colleges  were  introduced  into  Congress  during  the 
tariff  discussions  in  1872,  1884  and  1890. 

The  decade  from  i860  to  1870  witnessed  the  establishment  of 
several  of  the  most  celebrated  engineering  schools.  In  following 
their  subsequent  development  it  is  important  to  recognize  clearly 
that  their  origin  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  schools  of  law 
and  medicine.  These  latter  were  first  established  by  practitioners  as 
an  outgrowth  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  and  were  usually  well  de- 
veloped as  professional  schools  before  they  became  affiliated  with 
the  colleges.  The  engineering  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not 
founded  by  engineers  as  the  outgrowth  of  an  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem, but  by  college  professors  who  sought  to  satisfy  industrial 
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needs  by  the  methods  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  the  colleges. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  close  kinship  of  the  engineering  school 
to  the  arts  college,  the  scientific  school  was  kept  distinct  from  the 
"college  proper."  The  students  preparing  for  an  industrial  pro- 
fession were  not  considered  as  of  the  same  caste  with  those  prepar- 
ing for  the  "learned  professions." 

This  feeling  in  the  colleges  was  reflected  in  the  public  schools, 
which  were  still  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  training  for  a  "gainful 
occupation"  is  one  of  the  four  fundamental  justifications  of  tax- 
ation for  public  education.  The  lowest  depths  of  this  oblivion 
were  reached  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  (1895)  when 
languages,  mathematics,  history,  natural  history,  physics,  and  chem- 
istry were  declared  to  be  the  only  subjects  "proper  for  secondary 
schools." 

The  achievements  of  engineering  have,  however,  forced  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  knowledge  of  the  practical  arts  is  essential 
to  the  education  of  every  American.  The  demand  for  vocational 
education  is  omnipresent,  and  the  schools  seem  to  be  about  ready  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  engineering  colleges  in  so  teaching  the 
mechanic  arts  that  their  educative  power  shall  be  felt  by  everyone. 
Since  the  apprenticeship  system  has  now  practically  disappeared, 
this  introduction  of  the  industrial  arts  into  school  work  is  necessary 
before  the  schools  can  justly  claim  to  give  a  complete  education,  i.  e., 
one  that  confers  all  the  benefits  on  the  church  and  commonwealth 
which  the  founders  of  the  American  educational  system  had  in  view. 

For  the  past  fifty  years  engineers  have  been  absorbed  in  the 
work  of  inventing,  constructing,  and  perfecting  machinery  and  the 
material  conveniences  of  life.  A  large  field  for  usefulness  along 
these  lines  will  always  remain  open  to  them.  But  the  methods  of 
this  work  have  now  been  standardized  and  reduced  to  a  system. 
Every  large  plant  has  its  designing  department  and  even  its  re- 
search laboratory. 

Relatively  little  attention  has  as  yet  been  given  to  the  scientific 
study  of  problems  of  the  organization  and  control  of  the  forces  of 
men.  These  problems  of  human  machine  design  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  human  resources  are  as  much  engineering  problems  as  are 
those  of  mechanism  and  the  conservation  of  material  resources. 
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The  demand  for  creative  work  in  this  field  of  human  engineering 
is  daily  becoming  more  insistent.  Can  the  engineering  schools 
longer  afford  to  ignore  it? 

Again,  American  industry  has  developed  in  a  land  of  abundant 
natural  resources.  It  has  always  been  protected  by  a  tariff  which 
has  been  raised  as  the  industries  grew  stronger  and  more  wealthy. 
This  protected  atmosphere  of  natural  opulence  has  given  strong 
incentive  for  the  development  of  originality,  initiative,  and  push. 
Every  boy  in  America  has  felt  that  the  opportunity  to  become  presi- 
dent was  open  before  him.  There  was,  however,  little  incentive 
for  economy  of  production.  It  was  much  easier  to  exploit  the 
Indians  or  to  persuade  Congress  to  raise  the  tariff  than  it  was  to 
make  a  scientific  study  of  production  costs. 

The  increase  in  population  and  the  waste  of  natural  resources 
have  now  brought  the  United  States  under  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns.  The  problem  of  efficiency  of  production 
has  been  thrust  upon  us.  This  again  is  an  engineering  problem.  It 
cannot  be  solved  here  by  merely  copying  the  autocratic  methods  that 
have  been  used  successfully  elsewhere,  but  demands  an  American 
solution  which  shall  insure  efficiency  without  sacrificing  individual 
spontaneity  and  initiative. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  problems  of  the  immediate  future  for 
the  American  engineer :  ( 1 )  to  introduce  the  practical  arts  into 
the  schools  in  such  a  way  that  all  may  share  their  educational  value, 
(2)  to  devise  human  machinery  that  shall  assure  to  every  Ameri- 
can justice  and  a  fair  show,  (3)  to  develop  the  highest  efficiency 
of  production,  an  efficiency  which  is  attainable  only  when  individ- 
ual initiative  is  given  the  freest  play. 

II.    The  Professional  Demand 

The  returns  from  the  circular  letter  sent  out  in  the  spring  of 
191 5  were  summarized  and  the  results  announced  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  last  January.  Because  of 
the  rather  unexpected  nature  of  the  summary  and  its  importance  in 
defining  the  work  of  the  schools,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Engineer- 
ing Education  last  March  sent  to  the  members  of  the  National  En- 
gineering Societies  the  following  card : 
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Please  prefix  numbers  to  the  groups  of  qualities  listed  below  to  show  the 
order  of  importance  that  you  give  them  in  judging  the  reasons  for  engineering 
success  or  in  sizing  up  young  men  for  employment  or  promotion. 
. .  Character,  integrity,  responsibility,  resourcefulness,  initiative. 
..Judgment,  common  sense,  scientific  attitude,  perspective. 
. .  Efficiency,  thoroughness,  accuracy,  industry. 
. .  Understanding  of  men,  executive  ability. 
. .  Knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  engineering  science. 
..Technique  of  practice  and  of  business. 

Submitted  by    

Address    

Years  in  practice 


Up  to  June  first,  6,773  of  these  cards  had  been  returned;  352 
were  accompanied  by  letters  explaining  the  views  of  the  writers. 

A  statistical  summary  of  the  returns  was  begun  on  May  first, 
when  6,069  cards  had  come  in.  Of  these  5,441  were  regular,  each 
one  rating  the  six  groups  in  the  order  of  importance  by  some  single 
combination  of  the  numbers  1-6.  There  were  489  irregular  cards, 
in  which  one  or  more  of  the  numbers  appeared  more  than  once,  or 
in  which  the  qualities  were  weighted  by  percentages  instead  of 
being  numbered.  On  139  cards  the  qualities  were  numbered  in  two 
or  more  different  orders,  one  for  engineering  success,  another  for 
employment,  etc.  The  regular  cards  were  sorted  according  to  the 
number  of  years  in  practice  and  the  vote  counted  separately  for 


No.  of  ratings 


>  J. 

>  E. 

>  U. 

>  K. 

>  T, 


J  >  E. 
J  >  U 
J  >  K. 
J  >  T. 

E>  U 
E>  K. 

E>  T. 

U>  K. 
U  >  T. 

K>  T. 


Years  in  Practice 

Under  10 

10-19 

Over  20 

Not  Given 

Total 

1,000 

2,000 

1,941 

500 

5.441 

84.8 

86.6 

88.3 

88.2 

87.O 

92.5 

92.8 

92. 5 

91.8 

92.5 

92.7 

93-0 

95-0 

95-8 

93-9 

91.8 

91.9 

91.0 

91.4 

91-5 

97-3 

98.0 

98.0 

98.0 

97-9 

77.8 

78.7 

76.3 

75-4 

77-4 

80.8 

82.1 

84.1 

82.0 

82.5 

78.4 

79-7 

74-7 

75-8 

77-4 

96.8 

96.2 

95-o 

96.2 

95-9 

59-7 

61.5 

68.5 

65-4 

64.0 

65.0 

63.0 

64.9 

64.4 

64.2 

93-9 

92.9 

92.7 

95-8 

93-4 

57-7 

57-3 

54-5 

52.2 

55-9 

89.9 

87.1 

85.7 

86.0 

87.0 

92.3 

90.3 

90.7 

91.2 

90.9 
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each  five-year  period.  Cards  on  which  the  years  in  practice  were 
not  given  were  counted  together. 

Differences  in  years  of  practice  were  found  in  make  but  little 
difference  in  the  vote.  The  table  at  the  foot  of  the  preceding  page 
gives  the  regular  vote  by  ten-year  periods.  The  table  reads :  Char- 
acter was  rated  higher  than  judgment  by  84.8  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
who  had  less  than  ten  years  of  experience,  by  86.6  per  cent,  of  those 
with  from  ten  to  nineteen  years  of  experience,  etc.  The  last 
column  gives  the  percentage  vote  on  each  item  for  all  the  5,441 
voters. 

The  most  probable  values  of  the  relative  importance  of  these 
groups  of  qualities  have  been  computed  from  these  percentage  votes 
by  the  method  described  in  Chapter  VIII  of  Thorndike's  "Theory 
of  Mental  and  Social  Measurements."  These  values  are  given  in 
the  first  column  of  figures.  The  last  column  gives  these  same  values 
as  determined  by  the  summary  of  the  replies  to  the  first  circular 
letter  explained  in  the  Engineering  Record  for  January  29  and  the 
Engineering  News  for  January  27,  19 16. 

Character    24.0  41.0 

Judgment    19.5  17.5 

Efficiency    16.5  14.5 

Understanding  of  men    15.0  75                14.0      87 

Knowledge  of  fundamentals  15.0  7.0 

Technique   10.0  25                  6.0      13 

100  100 

Because  of  the  constancy  of  the  percentage  of  the  votes,  as 
shown  in  the  table,  it  is  clear  that  this  statement  of  the  factors 
essential  to  engineering  success  corresponds  to  a  rather  definite  ideal 
in  the  professional  mind.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  make  use  of  this 
definition  in  testing  and  planning  the  work  of  the  schools. 

When  applying  this  definition  to  the  schools  it  is  desirable  not  to 
forget  several  perfectly  obvious  facts.  In  the  first  place,  all  the 
qualities  mentioned  are  essential  to  genuine  success,  and  conscious 
effort  should  be  made  to  develop  all  of  them  as  far  as  is  possible. 
Second,  character,  initiative,  common  sense,  and  qualities  of  this 
sort  cannot  be  taught  explicitly  like  multiplication  tables  and  rules 
of  grammar.     Third,  education  is  a  continuous  process  of  growth, 
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and  therefore  the  conscious  development  of  the  qualities  of  the  first 
four  groups  cannot  to  advantage  be  arrested  for  four  years,  even 
for  the  sake  of  a  mastery  of  knowledge  and  technic.  Fourth, 
the  man  whose  character,  judgment,  efficiency  and  understanding  of 
men  has  developed  most  during  his  college  years  has  the  best  show 
after  graduation,  since  these  qualities  constitute  75  per  cent,  of  his 
equipment.  Fifth,  the  fact  that  character  is  rated  at  24  per  cent, 
does  not  mean  that  an  engineer  can  succeed  with  a  24  per  cent,  char- 
acter. It  does  mean  that  even  a  perfect  character  is  but  24  per  cent, 
of  the  engineer's  total  equipment. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  it  is  evident  that  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics or  machine  design  which  aims  only  at  a  mastery  of  fun- 
damental principles  and  technic  cannot  be  nearly  as  efficient  as  in- 
struction which,  while  paying  due  regard  to  technic  and  the 
mastery  of  principles,  yet  develops  integrity,  initiative,  resourceful- 
ness, and  common  sense. 

III.  The  Work  of  the  Schools 

A.  What  Freshmen  Know  and  Can  Do 

Twenty-two  schools  have  been  visited  and  carefully  studied.  A 
composite  picture  of  their  work  furnishes  the  best  statement  of 
conditions.  Tests  of  220  freshmen  at  four  institutions  have  been 
conducted  by  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike.  These  tests  furnish  ob- 
jectively certain  facts  about  the  human  material  which  schools  of 
engineering  educate,  showing  what  the  members  of  the  entering 
class  know  and  can  do.  The  following  samples  may  serve  to  give 
some  idea  of  their  abilities. 

In  Algebra,  nine  tenths  of  the  freshmen  were  able  to  solve  the 
following  equation :  x — 2a  +  b  —  2X  +  26  —  4a.  Only  one  third 
of  them  could  solve  the  following:  If  x  =  (a  +  b)/2,  what  does 

(x—a)3/(x—b)  —  (x—2a  +  by(x  +  a—2b) 

equal  ? 

In  Physics,  nine  tenths  were  able  to  tell  what  materials  were 
needed  to  make  an  electric  battery.  Only  one  third  could  deter- 
mine how  much  water  must  be  added  to  a  pint  of  alcohol  95  per 
cent,  pure  to  make  a  solution  of  alcohol  40  per  cent.  pure. 
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Nine  tenths  were  able  to  fill  the  blanks  in  the  following:  Light 
generally  travels  in  ...  .  lines,  ioo  Centigrade  degrees  equal  .... 
Fahrenheit  degrees.  Only  one  third  could  correctly  supply  the 
missing  words  in :  The  mechanical  advantage  of  a  system  of  pulleys, 
provided  no  energy  is  dissipated  inside  the  pulleys,  is  ...  .  the  num- 
ber of  ....  of  the  cord  supporting  the  load.  When  a  mass  of  air 
is  heated  .  .  .  .,  its  volume  increases  ....  of  its  value  at  zero  degrees 
for  every  rise  of  one  degree  C.  in  temperature. 

.  English. — In  English,  nine  tenths  could  classify  as  animal, 
flower,  boy's  name,  book,  something  good  or  bad  to  be  or  do,  the 
following  words :  zachary,  dexterous,  hyacinth,  clematis,  callous, 
mastodon,  caribou,  Julian,  ruthless. 

Only  one  third  could  similarly  classify:  predatory,  breviary, 
sophistical,  campanula,  pusillanimous. 

Nine  tenths  could  fill  in  "  A  body  of entirely  surrounded 

by is  called  an " 

Only  one  third  were  able  to  make  sense  out  of  "  Let  us  briefly 

examine  the  social  forces at  work  concentrating  or 

.the  ownership wealth." 

Nine  tenths  could  write  the  answers  to  the  questions  on  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

"  It  may  seem  at  first  thought  that  every  boy  and  girl  who  goes  to  school 
ought  to  do  all  the  work  that  the  teacher  wishes  done.  But  sometimes  other 
duties  prevent  even  the  best  boy  or  girl  from  doing  so.  If  a  boy's  or  girl's  father 
died  and  he  had  to  work  afternoons  and  evenings  to  earn  money  to  help  his 
mother,  such  might  be  the  case.  A  good  girl  might  let  her  lessons  go  undone  in 
order  to  help  her  mother  by  taking  care  of  the  baby." 

I.  What  is  it  that  might  seem  at  first  thought  to  be  true,  but  really  is  false? 


2.  What  might  be  the  effect  of  his  father's  death  upon  the  way  a  boy  spent 
his  time? 

3.  Who  is  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  as  the  person  who  desires  to  have  all 
lessons  completely  done? 

Only  one  third  could  answer  the  questions  on  the  following: 

"  A  chief  characteristic  of  science,  then,  is  that  in  supplementing  given  facts 
it  supplements  them  by  adding  other  facts  belonging  to  the  same  sphere,  and 
eventually  discoverable  by  tracing  the  given  object  in  its  own  plane  through  its 
continuous  transformations.  Science  expands  speculatively,  by  the  aid  of  merely 
instrumental  hypotheses,  objects  given  in  perception  until  they  compose  a  con- 
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gruous,  self-supporting  world,  all  parts  of  which  might  be  observed  consecu- 
tively. What  a  scientific  hypothesis  interpolates  among  the  given  facts — the 
atomic  structure  of  things,  for  instance — might  come  in  time  under  the  direct 
fire  of  attention,  fixed  more  scrupulously,  longer,  or  with  better  instruments  upon 
those  facts  themselves.  Otherwise  the  hypothesis  that  assumed  that  structure 
would  be  simply  false,  just  as  a  hypothesis  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  full 
of  molten  fire  would  be  false,  if  on  inspection  nothing  were  found  there  but  solid 
rock.  Science  does  not  merely  prolong  a  habit  of  inference :  it  verifies  and  solves 
the  inference  by  reaching  the  fact  inferred.  The  contrast  with  myth  at  this  point 
is  very  interesting;  for  in  myth  the  facts  are  themselves  made  vehicles,  and 
knowledge  is  felt  to  terminate  in  an  independent  existence  on  a  higher  or  deeper 
level  than  any  immediate  fact;  and  in  this  circumstance  is  what  makes  myth 
impossible  to  verify,  and,  except  by  laughter,  to  disprove." 

1.  According  to  the  paragraph,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  ether,  the 
electrons  or  lines  of  electro-magnetic  force  and  angels,  a  sun-god,  or  fairies,  as 
principles  of  explanation  ? 

2.  According  to  the  paragraph,  by  what  sort  of  explanation  of  the  facts  of 
the  world  are  the  facts  themselves  made  mere  carriers  of  thought  to  conclusions 
in  a  realm  outside  that  of  such  facts? 

3.  According  to  the  paragraph,  what  are  the  methods  and  instruments  by  the 
aid  of  which  perceived  things  and  qualities  are  made  the  basis  of  a  consistent 
independent  universe? 

B.  What  the  Schools  do  to  Freshmen 

Two  thousand  freshmen  of  the  type  described  entered  a  group 
of  schools  in  the  fall  of  191 1.  Of  these  732  graduated  in  June, 
1915.     The  other  1,268  had  been  "weeded  out." 

The  records  of  the  732  who  graduated  from  the  14  different 
schools  showed  that  382,  or  52.2  per  cent.,  just  "  got  by"  in  physics, 
52  per  cent,  just  passed  in  mechanics,  45  per  cent,  in  calculus,  43.7 
per  cent,  in  modern  languages,  43  per  cent,  in  English,  34  per  cent, 
in  chemistry,  and  23  per  cent,  in  descriptive  geometry.  These  aver- 
ages for  14  schools  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  presented 
last  year  for  five  schools. 

There  are  many  who  maintain  that  these  conditions  are  most 
encouraging;  for  the  fact  that  only  one  sixth  of  those  who  enter 
graduate  with  credit  proves  that  the  schools  are  maintaining  high 
standards.  This  position  would  be  more  readily  understood  by  the 
critics  of  the  schools,  who  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  public,  if  the  term  standards  were  more  clearly  defined. 
What  sort  of  standards  are  being  maintained  by  this  process  ?  Are 
they  standards  of  scholarship,  standards  of  academic  culture,  stand- 
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ards  of  engineering  efficiency,  standards  of  justice,  of  integrity,  of 
morality,  of  common  sense,  of  accuracy,  of  science,  of  art,  of  free- 
dom of  achievement,  of  worldly  success,  of  unity,  of  service,  of 
obedience,  of  duty,  of  law  and  order,  of  aristocracy,  of  democracy, 
or  of  humanity?  Perhaps  all  of  these  and  many  more  are  meant. 
It  would  be  a  real  service  if  the  exact  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  main- 
taining standards  "  in  schools  might  be  accurately  denned. 

On  the  other  hand  those  who  consider  that  this  high  scholastic 
mortality  and  these  high  percentages  of  low  grades  are  proofs  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  schools  offer  many  hypotheses  in  support  of 
their  position.  Among  these,  two  are  particularly  suggestive.  The 
first  of  these  is  derived  by  analogy  from  the  experience  of  the  in- 
dustries with  "soldiering."  Under  the  old  industrial  system,  work- 
men are  paid  according  to  the  number  of  hours  of  work,  and  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  amount  accomplished  per  hour.  Under 
this  system  the  workman  accomplishes  as  little  as  he  dares,  and 
unions  are  formed  to  raise  the  time  rate  and  to  standardize  this 
minimum  accomplishment.  When  the  reward  is  measured  solely 
by  time  and  not  by  achievement,  there  is  every  incentive  not  only 
for  laziness  but  even  for  deliberate  deception  of  the  employer  as  to 
how  much  can  be  accomplished  per  hour  by  a  willing  and  properly 
instructed  workman. 

The  school  system  is  analogous  to  this  old  industrial  system 
since  it  awards  "  credits  "  in  accordance  with  Commissioner  Fin- 
ley's  "  table  of  academic  weights  and  measures,"  namely : 

45  minutes  make  i  hour 

5  hours  make  I  week 
36  weeks  make  1  unit 
15  units  make  1  matriculant 
120  semester-hours  make  1  degree 

The  student  who  puts  in  the  requisite  time  with  an  estimated 
efficiency  of  only  60  per  cent,  receives  the  same  "credit"  as  one 
who  achieves  an  efficiency  of  100  per  cent.  The  result  is  similar  to 
that  in  the  industries ;  many  students  "  soldier,"  try  to  bluff  their 
way  through,  and  even  unite  to  create  the  tradition  that  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  be  rated  much  above  the  pass  mark. 

In  the  industries  this  situation  has  been  met,  first,  by  making  a 
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careful,  detailed,  scientific  study  of  all  the  conditions  that  affect 
efficiency ;  second,  by  instructing  the  workmen  in  the  best  methods 
of  work;  and  third,  by  making  the  reward  depend  on  accomplish- 
ment. Where  the  old  industrial  system  has  been  replaced  by  this 
new  system,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  enunciated  by  Mr.  F. 
W.  Taylor,  soldiering  has  disappeared,  the  workmen  have  doubled 
or  even  quadrupled  their  achievement,  their  earnings  have  increased, 
and  they  have  become  more  contented  and  more  healthy. 

The  success  of  this  change  of  policy  in  industry  makes  us 
wonder  whether  an  analogous  change  might  not  prove  equally  bene- 
ficial to  the  schools.  Usually  the  method  of  presenting  subject 
matter  in  schools  is  determined  by  the  teacher's  conception  of  logical 
rigor  and  theoretical  unity.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  high  per- 
centages of  failure  and  low  grades  prove  that  this  method  is  not 
effective,  very  few  experiments  have  as  yet  been  made  to  find 
methods  better  adapted  to  the  abilities  of  the  students.  But  if  the 
same  scientific  care  were  used  in  setting  tasks  in  schools  as  is  used  in 
setting  tasks  in  industry,  would  not  these  conditions  improve  rapidly  ? 
And  would  not  school  grades  be  a  truer  measure  of  ability  if  tasks 
were  graded  from  easy  to  difficult  and  credits  were  given,  as  is 
done  in  industry,  only  for  those  actually  completed  ?  Is  it  not  prob- 
able that  this  system  of  awarding  credit  on  the  basis  of  achieve- 
ment rather  than  on  the  basis  of  time  would  give  to  students  a  real 
incentive  for  real  accomplishment,  as  it  has  to  workmen? 

Industrial  managers  not  only  spend  hours  and  days  of  study  in 
adapting  the  task  to  the  workman ;  they  take  great  pains  to  see  that 
each  worker  is  carefully  instructed  in  the  most  efficient  methods  of 
doing  his  work.  May  it  not  be  that  more  time  could  be  spent  to 
advantage  in  instructing  students  in  the  most  efficient  methods  of 
doing  their  work,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  devise  their  own 
methods  of  study? 

Thus  the  first  hypothesis  that  is  suggested  to  explain  the  high 
mortality  and  excessive  percentages  of  low  grades  is  that  the  method 
of  awarding  credit  on  the  basis  of  time,  of  accepting  a  60  per  cent, 
standard  of  accomplishment,  and  of  assigning  tasks  that  are  not 
adapted  to  his  abilities  gives  the  student  no  adequate  incentive  to 
achievement  and  encourages  him  in  "soldiering"  and  in  bluffing  his 
way  through. 
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Soldiering  alone  does  not  explain  all  the  cases  of  failure  and 
low  grades.  Many  of  those  who  are  dropped  from  engineering 
schools  should  be  dropped  because  they  have  no  real  inclination  or 
ability  for  engineering  work.  A  number  of  those  dropped,  how- 
ever, persist  in  engineering  work  and  succeed  in  spite  of  their  aca- 
demic shortcomings.  Why  are  so  many  young  men  with  pro- 
nounced engineering  talent  unable  to  make  good  in  the  engineering 
schools  ? 

In  one  school  some  74  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  had  had  trouble 
in  mechanics.  The  work  of  the  class  consisted  in  the  solution  of 
many  problems — apparently  an  excellent  plan.  But  the  first  prob- 
lems of  the  course  were  these :  Find  the  center  of  gravity  of  an 
equilateral  triangle.  Find  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  area  included 
between  three  sides  of  a  square  and  the  semicircle  described  on  the 
fourth  side  as  a  diameter.  Find  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  area 
bounded  by  a  given  hyperbola,  its  asymptotes  and  given  coordinates. 
No  models  were  supplied. 

The  use  of  these  strictly  Archimedean  problems  was  defended 
on  the  ground  that  the  analytical  processes  involved  in  their  solu- 
tion were  those  needed  the  following  term  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems in  strength  of  girders.  Yet  74  per  cent,  of  these  same  stu- 
dents had  trouble  with  this  later  course. 

Why  not  give  the  real  problems  first?  In  the  University  of 
Washington,  the  course  in  mechanics,  given  by  Professor  C.  C. 
More,  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  a  series  of  real  problems  or 
projects  of  the  grade  usually  found  in  such  courses.  This  work 
was  originally  given  in  the  third  year  because  calculus  was  a  pre- 
requisite. The  third-year  men  have,  however,  mastered  it  so  readily 
that  next  year  it  will  be  given,  calculus  and  all,  to  the  freshmen. 
In  like  manner  Professor  Bird,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  finds 
that  laboratory  problems  very  similar  to  those  given  in  other 
schools  to  seniors  in  chemical  engineering  can  be  successfully  mas- 
tered by  freshmen.  These  examples  define  the  second  hypothesis 
that  is  suggested  to  explain  the  high  percentages  of  failure  and  of  low 
grades ;  namely,  the  work  is  not  too  hard,  but  it  is  presented  in  so 
abstract  a  manner  that  it  has  little  or  no  meaning  to  the  students. 

If  these  hypotheses  are  correct,  the  problem  before  the  schools 
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is  that  of  removing  these  two  causes  of  failure.  To  do  this,  aca- 
demic credit  must  be  made  to  depend  directly  and  objectively  on 
achievement;  and  the  work  must  be  made  more  concrete. 

This  statement  has  been  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  work 
of  the  schools.  Yet  the  problems  which  it  defines  are  the  same  as 
those  defined  by  the  history  of  the  engineering  schools.  For  when 
the  practical  arts  are  introduced  into  the  schools  in  such  a  way 
that  all  may  share  their  educational  value,  the  work  becomes  con- 
crete and  impelling  to  the  student.  And  when  academic  credit  is 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  real  achievement,  efficiency  and  individual 
initiative  increase  together. 

The  solution  of  these  problems  will  require  much  careful  ex- 
perimenting and  study  on  the  part  of  teachers;  but  as  progress  is 
made  the  schools  will  find  that  they  are  each  year  better  able  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  engineering  profession.  For  character,  judg- 
ment, efficiency,  and  an  understanding  of  men,  those  personal  quali- 
ties that  make  up  75  per  cent,  of  the  engineer's  equipment,  develop 
best  in  men  who  love  their  work  and  who  labor  with  enthusiasm 
and  intelligence  at  things  which  they  know  to  be  worth  while. 

Charles  Riborg  Mann 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS 

FOUR  years  ago  (1912)  the  University  organized  the  School  of 
Practical  Arts  of  Teachers  College,  and  placed  its  educational 
work  in  charge  of  a  faculty  formed  by  division  of  the  Faculty  of 
Teachers  College  into  a  Faculty  of  Education  and  a  Faculty  of 
Practical  Arts.  The  new  School  became  responsible  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  technical  and  educational  aspects  of  fine  arts,  household 
arts,  industrial  arts,  music  and  speech,  nursing  and  health,  and 
physical  education.  In  addition,  instruction  was  provided  in  certain 
academic  subjects  that  are  important,  and  in  many  cases  funda- 
mental, for  the  work  of  the  technical  subjects  named  above. 

The  field  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  was  not  at  first  clearly 
defined  officially  and  is  still  unfamiliar  to  many  members  of  other 
faculties  of  the  University.  There  has  long  been  a  general  under- 
standing that  practical  arts  include  only  household  arts  and  in- 
dustrial arts,  and  this  impression  has  been  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  departments  dealing  with  these  two  lines  are  prominent 
parts  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts.  The  School,  however,  stands 
for  a  very  much  broader  conception  of  practical  arts  in  education. 
The  organization  of  the  departments  of  the  School  has  grown  out 
of  very  liberal  views  of  technical  education,  and  practical  arts  have 
been  made  to  include  all  instruction  in  subjects  that  involve  a  tech- 
nic,  or  special  methods  in  accomplishing  work,  in  certain  practical 
lines.  Obviously,  this  applies  to  each  of  the  six  technical  divisions 
of  the  School :  Fine  Arts,  Household  Arts,  Industrial  Arts,  Music 
and  Speech,  Nursing  and  Health,  and  Physical  Education.  Each 
of  these  has  its  own  technic  so  peculiar  that  there  are  rather 
sharp  boundary  lines  between  these  several  departments.  However, 
a  bond  of  union  does  exist  in  the  fact  that  in  all  lines  of  practical 
arts  the  technical  work  is  based  on  or  guided  by  certain  fundamental 
knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences  and  the  aesthetic  arts.  A's 
examples,  physical  education  requires  knowledge  of  applied  biology 
(especially  its  hygienic  applications),  fine  arts  and  music;  household 
arts  require  chemistry,  physics,  applied  biology,  and  fine  arts;  and 
industrial  arts  require  natural  sciences  and  the  fine  arts. 

74 
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The  work  of  the  School  is  now  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  three  groups  of  students :  ( 1 )  four-year  college  students, 
(2)  two-year  (Junior  and  Senior)  technical  education  students, 
and  (3)  graduate  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  either  the 
technical  or  the  educational  aspects  of  practical  arts. 

The  four-year  college  students  are  graduates  of  approved  sec- 
ondary schools  and  attracted  to  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  by  the 
many  combinations  of  cultural  and  practical  courses  in  four-year 
curricula  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  conferred  by 
the  University.  These  curricula  include  the  equivalent  of  about 
one  and  one-half  years  of  general  cultural  work  (languages,  history, 
hygiene,  science,  etc.),  the  same  amount  of  technical  work  arranged 
with  reference  to  some  line  of  practical  arts,  and  one  year  of 
elective  courses  in  either  general  or  technical  lines.  Four-year 
students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  teaching  any  phase  of  practical 
arts  have  their  programs  arranged  for  technical  education  (see 
below)  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Students  who  bring  satis- 
factory credentials  from  other  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  are 
admitted  to  the  four-year  curricula  with  advanced  standing. 

The  two-year  technical  education  students  come  to  the  School 
of  Practical  Arts  after  having  completed  four  years  of  high  school 
and  two  years  of  approved  study  in  colleges,  normal  schools,  or 
technical  schools.  For  such  students  the  School  offers  two-year 
(Junior  and  Senior)  programs  in  technical  education  which  are 
arranged  with  special  reference  to  preparation  for  the  teaching  of 
some  phase  of  practical  ats,  such  as  fine  arts,  household  arts,  in- 
dustrial arts,  music,  or  physical  education.  The  technical  educa- 
tion programs  in  nursing  and  public  health  work  are  offered  only 
for  graduates  of  approved  hospital  training  schools.  On  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  any  two-year  major  in  technical  education, 
the  candidate  receives  from  Columbia  University  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  and  also,  if  professional  ability  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated,  a  Teachers  College  diploma. 

For  graduate  students  in  all  the  departments  of  the  School  of 
Practical  Arts  there  are  offered  advanced  technical  and  educa- 
tion courses  arranged  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  candidates 
for  the  higher  degrees  (A.M.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.)  with  major  work  in 
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some  line  of  practical  arts.  Such  students  may  at  the  same  time  be 
candidates  for  Teachers  College  diplomas,  and  with  few  exceptions 
they  are  preparing  for  educational  work. 

A  recent  study  of  registration  records  has  brought  out  the  fol- 
lowing facts  regarding  the  distribution  of  students  in  the  School. 
The  total  enrollment  in  1915-1916  was  1194  matriculated  students, 
of  whom  1067  were  undergraduates  and  127  graduates.  Of  the 
undergraduates,  324  were  in  the  Freshman-Sophomore  group,  and 
743  in  the  Junior-Senior  group.  About  three  fourths  of  the  latter 
group  entered  the  School  above  the  second  year.  More  than  600 
of  the  Junior-Senior  group  were  preparing  for  teaching  practical 
arts;  but  a  small  group  planned  to  enter  technical  work,  such  as 
household  administration,  applied  fine  arts,  and  public  health  work. 
Still  another  small  group  looked  upon  their  four  years  as  having 
given  a  liberal  education  which  they  did  not  expect  to  apply  voca- 
tionally. With  regard  to  subjects  of  major  interest,  more  than 
one  half  of  the  students  of  191 5-16  were  in  household  arts,  about 
one  eighth  in  fine  arts,  almost  as  many  in  physical  education,  while 
industrial  arts,  music,  and  nursing  and  health  combined  had  a  total 
of  about  one  eighth  of  the  School's  students.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  household  arts,  fine  arts,  or  physical  education  attract 
the  majority  of  freshmen,  while  students  of  nursing  and  health  and 
industrial  arts  are  now  admitted  almost  entirely  above  the  Sopho- 
more year. 

The  number  of  graduate  students  in  Teachers  College  with 
major  work  in  practical  arts  has  increased  from  37  to  127  in  two 
years.  The  great  majority  of  these  students  are  interested  in 
household  arts,  and  with  few  exceptions  they  are  candidates  for  the 
Master's  degree  and  the  Teachers  College  diplomas  in  teaching. 
The  majority  of  these  students  are  graduates  of  colleges  which 
offer  little  or  no  undergraduate  work  in  the  practical  arts,  and  hence 
such  students  must  take  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  certain  ele- 
mentary technical  courses  which  are  prerequisite  to  courses  with 
graduate  credit.  As  a  result,  the  average  graduate  of  the  standard 
colleges  for  women  devotes  about  one  and  a  half  years  to  completing 
the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  and  the  Teachers  College 
diploma. 

The  School  now  offers  for  graduate  credit  the  equivalent  of 
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663/2  full  courses  in  technical  and  related  educational  courses  as 
follows :  Fine  Arts  9^2  ;  Household  Arts  263/2 ;  Industrial  Arts  9 ; 
Music  and  Speech  6;  Nursing  and  Health  7;  Physical  Education 

sy2. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  four-year  program  combining 
general  cultural  and  practical  courses  is  proving  attractive  to  young 
women  who  recognize  the  value  of  practical  arts  as  part  of  a 
liberal  education  without  regard  to  professional  or  vocational  ap- 
plication of  the  technic  and  special  knowledge  of  the  practical 
arts.  Since  the  proper  field  for  the  School  as  a  division  of  Teach- 
ers College  is  preparation  of  leaders  in  practical  arts  education,  and 
since  within  five  years  of  the  organization  of  the  School  the  build- 
ing and  equipment  have  become  inadequate,  it  is  not  possible  to  offer 
definite  encouragement  to  the  type  of  student  who  is  in  search  of  a 
combined  cultural  and  practical  education  without  interest  in 
professional  application.  In  short,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  School 
as  at  present  organized  and  equipped  to  make  any  special  attempt 
at  curricula  planned  definitely  for  home  life.  It  is  true  that  but 
few  students  are  now  known  to  have  no  interest  in  possible  pro- 
fessional application  of  their  work  in  the  School;  but  there  are 
many  indications  that  there  would  be  a  special  demand  for  a  non- 
professional college  curriculum  that  offered  a  liberal  combina- 
tion of  the  old-line  general  cultural  studies  and  the  practical  arts. 
This  is  not  the  province  of  a  division  of  a  college  for  the  training 
of  educational  workers;  but  for  the  present  it  seems  to  be  a  justifi- 
able phase  of  educational  experiments  in  which  Teachers  College  is 
logically  interested.  Perhaps  standard  colleges  for  women  will  see 
the  opportunity  for  applying  some  of  the  results  in  this  line  that 
have  come  as  by-products  of  our  chief  work  of  preparing  educa- 
tional leaders  of  practical  arts.  However,  it  is  probable  that  prac- 
tical arts  cannot  easily  and  successfully  be  grafted  on  the  old-line 
college;  for  the  experience  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  indicates 
the  importance  to  the  students  of  working  under  a  faculty  in  which 
even  the  language,  history  and  science  teachers  have  been  selected 
because  of  their  sympathetic  interest  in  practical  arts.  Certainly 
this  is  a  condition  that  is  not  now  found  in  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
leading  colleges  for  women. 

M.  A.  Bigelow 


EDITORIAL   COMMENT 

At  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  Professor  Seligman's  address  on  The 

Real    University    stirred    wide    discussion.     Appreciative    newspaper 

comment,  and  even  our  own  more  extended  anal- 

e  ea  mversi  y  ^^  ^^  quotation,  should  lead  to  the  reading  of  the 
whole  in  the  November  number  of  the  Educational  Review.  The  dis- 
tinctive object  of  the  university,  said  the  speaker  in  a  preliminary  log- 
ical exclusion,  is  not  to  diffuse  knowledge,  not  to  give  professional 
training,  not  even  to  promote  science,  but  to  promote  and  to  impart 
intellectual  freedom.  "  The  function  of  the  state  is  to  supplement  the 
individual;  the  function  of  the  church  is  to  moralize  the  individual; 
the  function  of  the  university  is  to  emancipate  the  individual.  The  state 
stands  for  order;  the  university  for  freedom.  The  church  seeks  for 
spiritual  truth;  the  university  for  intellectual  truth.  The  state  stands 
for  power,  the  church  stands  for  unity,  the  university  stands  for  inde- 
pendence. The  state  is  the  orderer,  the  church  is  the  harmonizer,  the 
university  is  the  emancipator." 

This  penetrative  formula  was  expanded  to  include  the  mastery  of 
nature  and  of  oneself,  the  development  of  the  creative  capacity,  and 
the  inculcation  of  courage  in  the  struggle  for  political  and  social  justice. 
"  The  old  antinomies  and  shibboleths  are  thus  largely  fallacious.  In 
lieu  of  the  contrast  between  the  scientific  and  the  professional,  the 
abstract  and  the  concrete,  the  pure  and  the  applied,  the  ideal  and  the 
utilitarian,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  we  must  put  the  new  con- 
trast between  the  progressive  and  the  traditional,  the  adventurous  and 
the  routine-like,  the  creative  and  the  receptive."  Nor  is  there  any  real 
antithesis  in  the  university  between  research  and  teaching.  "  Research 
may  be  found  in  the  learned  society  or  in  the  scientific  institute ;  teach- 
ing can  be  carried  on  in  the  proprietary  school.  The  university  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  by  a  reaction  of  research  and  teach- 
ing upon  each  other  transforms  both  into  a  higher  and  unique  com- 
pound, precious  to  instructor  and  student  alike.  For  the  former  needs 
the  enthusiastic  and  eager  student  to  spur  him  on  and  to  replenish  his 
creative  energy,  while  the  latter  needs  the  inspiration  both  of  method 
and  of  personality.  The  true  university  is  the  one  wherein,  by  this 
process  of  mutual  reaction,  intellectual  freedom  is  promoted  among  the 
instructors  and  imparted  to  the  students." 

78 
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Therefore  the  university  must  be  free  not  only  from  the  political 
fanaticism  and  the  economic  antagonisms  of  the  world  without,  but 
from  undergraduate  preoccupations  within  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
"the  menace  of  the  unregenerate  professional  school."  "The  univer- 
sity spirit,  therefore,  demands  with  inexorable  logic  that  every  prof essor 
in  the  professional  school  should  have  made,  and  should  be  making, 
positive  contributions  to  the  subject  which  he  professes.  That  he  should 
be  a  good  teacher,  able  to  impart  the  correct  method,  goes  without  say- 
ing ;  but  that  he  should  possess  the  creative  spirit  is  equally  imperative. 
The  true  university  should  have  no  room  in  its  law  faculty  for  the  so- 
called  leading  lawyer,  in  its  medical  school  for  the  successful  physician 
who  is  adding  nothing  to  medical  science,  in  its  engineering  or  other 
professional  school  for  the  busy  practitioner  who  is  doing,  perhaps  a 
little  better,  what  everyone  else  does.  In  the  true  university  research  is 
no  less  important  in  the  professional  schools  than  in  the  non-profes- 
sional faculties.  When  the  law  school  becomes  also  a  real  school  of 
jurisprudence,  when  the  medical  school  is  regarded  as  the  home  of 
medical  science,  and  when  the  other  professional  schools  concern  them- 
selves with  deepening  and  broadening  the  bases  of  their  respective  dis- 
ciplines, then  for  the  first  time  will  the  professional  student  realize 
what  intellectual  freedom  means,  then  will  the  university  no  longer  be 
menaced  by  unregenerate  utilitarianism,  then  will  the  traditional  oppo- 
sition between  the  old  faculties  and  the  new  disciplines  fade  away, 
then  will  every  part  of  the  institution  be  united  by  the  same  bond  and 
animated  by  the  same  spirit.  Then,  in  short,  will  emerge  the  real 
university." 

For  the  students  at  a  university  intellectual  freedom  means  simply 
self-reliance  and  independent  achievement.  For  the  faculties  it  is  at 
once  more  important  and  more  difficult.  "  If  the  true  university  is  the 
embodiment  of  freedom,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  professors 
must  be  free:  free  to  think,  free  to  express  their  thoughts,  free  from 
crushing  administrative  duties,  free  from  unduly  long  hours,  free  from 
financial  embarrassment,  free  to  elect  their  representatives,  free  to 
share  in  the  choice  of  their  successors  or  departmental  colleagues.  To 
be  worthy  of  this  freedom,  however,  is  the  indispensable  correlative. 
The  freedom  to  express  their  thoughts,  especially  in  extramural  utter- 
ances on  hotly  controverted  questions  of  policy,  must  be  tempered  by 
the  feeling  that  they  can  truly  represent  their  institution  only  by  bear- 
ing the  torch  of  emancipation — emancipation  from  prejudiced  thinking 
and  from  the  extremes  of  comfortable  obscurantism  or  callow  radical- 
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lism;  that  they  never  can  truly  represent  it  by  indulging  in  the  cheap 
enthusiasms  of  intemperate  partisanship." 

"  Freedom  from  administrative  or  scholastic  duties  must  not  be  uti- 
lized as  so  much  leisure  to  enter  into  more  or  less  dubious  outside  lucra- 
tive pursuits,  oblivious  of  their  higher  duties  to  the  jealous  mistress, 
science.  Freedom  from  financial  worry  must  not  be  employed  for  vege- 
tation or  for  peaceful  browsing  on  fields  which  ought  to  be  their  avo- 
cation. And  finally,  freedom  to  elect  their  successors  must  not  be 
abused  by  the  unworthy  motives  of  nepotism,  of  social  cliquism,  of 
inbreeding,  or  of  fear  of  being  overshadowed.  When  those  obligations 
are  thoroughly  realized,  and  not  till  then,  will  all  the  faculties  be  the 
embodiment  of  the  real  university." 

The  office  of  president,  though  a  survival  from  the  early  American 
college,  will  probably  remain  useful  through  a  rather  long  period  of 
transition.  Finally,  "  to  the  trustess  is  delegated,  primarily,  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  the  university.  And  while  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  faculties  of  the  mediaeval  university  attended  successfully  to 
all  their  financial  concerns,  it  remains  none  the  less  true  that  the  Ameri- 
can trustees  represent,  in  this  respect,  the  activity  of  the  government 
officials  in  Europe.  Moreover,  not  to  speak  of  the  Reformatores  studii 
in  the  Italian  universities  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  we 
find  boards  of  trustees  in  the  newer  continental  institutions,  scientific 
and  professional,  which  are  not  yet  incorporated  into  the  universities 
or  which  are  not  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  government." 

"  We  must  indeed  not  forget  that  the  trustees  of  the  American 
universities  are  for  the  most  part  intelligent  and  hard-working  sup- 
porters of  the  institution,  whose  devotion  in  many  ways  lightens  the 
deliberative  duties  of  the  instructors.  But  if  the  trustees  of  what  was 
formerly  the  small  college  are  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  great  univer- 
sity, they  like  the  president,  like  the  faculties,  like  the  students,  must 
learn,  as  they  are  fast  learning,  to  represent  the  true  university  ideal. 
They  must  learn  that  the  professors  are  not  employes,  that  academic 
freedom  must  be  unrestricted,  that  academic  tenure  must  be  permanent, 
and  that  in  the  rare  cases  when  it  may  seem  necessary  to  scrutinize  the 
utterances  or  the  actions  of  an  instructor,  not  they,  but  his  colleagues, 
within  and  perhaps  without  the  particular  university,  form  the  only 
proper  and  safe  body  of  investigation.  They  must  learn  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  introducing  into  the  university  the  methods  or  the  spirit 
of  the  outside  activities  of  which  they  are,  perhaps,  eminent  exemplars. 
They  must  remember  that  in  education,  as  in  every  vocation,  even  the 
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practical  view  is  best  represented  by  the  practitioner.  They  must  learn 
to  welcome  the  unofficial,  nay  even,  as  not  a  few  institutions  are  now 
doing,  the  official  and  formal  cooperation  of  faculty  representatives  in 
every  question  of  university  policy.  They  must  learn  to  insist  not 
alone  on  the  obligations,  but  on  the  rights  of  the  instructors,  and  must 
be  prepared  to  defend  them  against  the  unfounded  clamor  of  public 
sentiment  and  of  private  interest.  In  proportion  as  they  will  learn 
these  truths,  and  will  come  to  realize  that  they  are  trustees  not  merely 
for  the  material  progress  of  the  institution,  but  primarily  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  university  ideal,  just  in  that  measure  will  they  make 
themselves  indispensable  and  beneficent." 

"  In  social  life  nothing  lasting  has  ever  been  achieved  without 
whole-hearted  cooperation.  We  all — trustees,  president,  faculties  and 
students — must  learn  to  emphasize  our  duties  rather  than  our  rights ; 
only  through  a  self-sacrificing  readiness  to  perform  our  mutual  obliga- 
tions can  we  justly  insist  upon  our  privileges.  The  chief  obligation 
that  rests  upon  us  all  is  recognition  of,  and  devotion  to,  the  true 
university  ideal.  Each  one  of  us  is  in  some  respect  in  a  position  of 
authority  toward  others.  Let  us  beware  how  we  use  this  authority. 
Let  us  divest  ourselves  of  the  false  notions  that  have  grown  up  through 
tradition  and  perversion.  Let  us  realize  that  in  the  true  university  we 
are  all  colleagues — teachers  and  students,  deans  and  instructors,  trus- 
tees and  faculty ;  and  that  in  a  university  there  is  no  room  for  a  sacer- 
dotal hierarchy  or  an  educational  organization  based  on  political  or 
industrial  efficiency.  Let  us  remember  that  the  spirit  of  the  university 
is  a  subtle  and  elusive  thing,  all  the  more  delicate  and  frail  as  it  is 
pregnant  of  glorious  potency.  Let  us  preserve  this  spirit  from  the 
rough  touch  of  blundering  interference  and  of  well  meaning  but  clumsy 
manipulation.  Let  us  keep  alive  the  tiny  spark  which  is  even  now 
visible,  and  let  us  endeavor,  by  careful  tending  and  by  unselfish  and 
intelligent  devotion,  to  fan  it  into  the  flame  of  the  real  university  spirit 
which  will  take  off  the  chill  of  educational  ineptitude  and  which  will 
illumine,  for  all  time,  the  path  of  intellectual  development  and  of  per- 
manent social  progress." 
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Professor  Longcope's  historical  review  at  the  opening  of  the  fall 

term  of  the  School  of  Medicine  began  with  an  amusing  reference. 

"  Not  long  ago  I  came  across  an  old  pamphlet  printed,  as  was  stated, 

by  desire  in  New  York  in  the  year  1769.     It  was 

Milestones  in        entitled  '  A  medical  discourse  or  an  historical  in- 
Medicine  ,  .  .  .         ,.   .       , 

quiry  into  the  ancient  and  present  state  of  medicine 

by  Peter  Middleton,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Physic  in  King's 
College.  Quaint  as  this  discourse  now  appears,  it  derives  its  principal 
interest  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  address  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  medical  school  in  New  York.  According  to  his  account,  division 
of  labor  in  the  medical  school  at  that  time  was  a  simple  matter.  The 
important  subject  of  the  theory  of  physic  included  both  physiology  and 
pathology,  while  voracious  materia  medica  tried  to  digest  both  botany 
and  what  there  was  of  chemistry.  Referring  to  chemistry,  he  says,  '  It 
is  a  study  no  less  pleasing  than  advantageous  to  the  physician  and  an 
amusement  equally  curious  and  entertaining  to  the  gentleman  and 
scholar.'  His  knowledge  and  admiration  of  the  ancients  were  pro- 
digious ;  but  he  freely  confesses  that  '  all  the  progress  made  in  the  art 
of  healing  at  or  before  the  Flood  may  well  be  imagined  to  have  been  in- 
considerable.' " 

From  Claude  Bernard's  distinction  between  observation  as  passive 
science  and  experimentation  as  active  science,  the  speaker  proceeded : 
"  For  centuries  the  only  productive  study  was  carried  on  by  the  induc- 
tive method,  the  objective  study  of  disease;  and  during  this  period 
medicine  as  a  descriptive  science  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
medicine  of  to-day  that  botany  does  to  pharmacology.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent that  any  achievement  in  science  depends  largely  upon  the  method 
of  investigation;  and  in  the  history  of  the  world  there  is  nothing  more 
surprising  than  the  tardy  growth  of  that  impulse  of  the  human  mind 
which  leads  men  to  subject  natural  phenomena  to  scientific  experimen- 
tation." This  distinction  was  then  applied  to  the  history  of  medicine 
from  the  Greeks,  "  artists,  philosophers,  and  passive  scientists,"  down 
to  the  seventeenth  century.  "  The  spirit  of  this  century  is  everywhere 
apparent,  and  comes  down  to  us  no  less  in  the  work  of  Shakespeare, 
Velasquez  and  Rembrandt  than  in  the  study  of  natural  phenomena. 
Investigation  was  directed  towards  botany,  natural  history,  geology  and 
particularly  towards  astronomy,  mechanics  and  physics,  and  disclosed 
a  wealth  of  information  about  the  organic  and  inorganic  world,  reach- 
ing its  highest  achievement  in  the  work  of  Newton  upon  the  solar 
system.     In  medicine,  still  isolated  from  the  other  sciences,  the  study 
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of  the  human  body  by  means  of  dissection  became  common  and  was 
often  made  publicly,  accompanied  by  music  and  plays.  Anatomy  as  a 
descriptive  science  progressed  with  rapidity;  and  Malpighi,  using  the 
microscope  recently  invented  by  Loeweenhoek,  found  a  world  of  new 
form  and  structure.  Sydenham,  the  great  clinician,  following  the 
example  of  Hippocrates  and  Rhazes,  studied  and  described  disease  as 
he  saw  it,  and  as  a  consequence  has  left  us  pictures  which  are  models 
of  pure  inductive  study.  Remarkable  as  were  these  advances  in  medi- 
cine and  valuable  as  were  their  results,  they  still  depended  purely  upon 
a  passive  science.  The  great  achievement  for  medicine  was  made  by 
Harvey  in  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  But  the  im- 
portance of  this  discovery  reaches  further  than  the  new  idea,  revolu- 
tionary as  it  was ;  for  Harvey,  by  introducing  into  medicine  the  method 
of  experimentation,  founded  the  science  of  physiology.  Indeed,  when 
one  asks  which  has  been  of  the  greater  benefit  to  medicine,  the  discov- 
ery of  the  fact  or  the  introduction  of  this  method  of  scientific  experi- 
mentation, the  answer  must  be  unhesitatingly  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

"  The  effect  which  these  advances  had  upon  the  following  century  is 
at  first  sight  surprising.  Men  started  to  collect  information  as  they 
might  collect  postage  stamps.  The  foundation  of  systems  and  the  de- 
velopment of  encyclopedists  took  the  place  of  research  and  experi- 
ment." This  was  the  message  of  the  whole  address,  that  in  science  or- 
ganization is  but  the  reaping  of  the  harvest ;  the  vital  force  is  individual 
research.  Even  the  work  of  Linnaeus  for  botany,  the  foundation  of 
museums,  libraries,  and  scientific  societies,  the  reformation  of  the 
teaching  of  medicine,  did  not  compare  in  productivity  with  the  re- 
searches of  the  eighteenth  century  in  physics  and  chemistry. 

"  The  brilliant  young  anatomist,  Bichet,  who  is  said  to  have  lived 
in  his  dissecting  room,  and  who  died  at  thirty-one,  looked  deeper  than 
the  organs  and  made  the  tissues  the  basis  for  anatomy,  thus  preparing 
the  road  for  modern  biology.  As  a  science  biology  really  rests  upon 
the  development  of  the  cell  theory  advanced  in  the  thirties  of  the  last 
century  by  Schleiden,  a  botanist,  and  Schwann,  an  anatomist  and  physi- 
ologist. With  the  application  by  Virchow  of  this  theory  to  pathology 
a  veritable  new  world  was  opened  to  medicine,  soon  to  be  impregnated 
through  the  marvellous  investigations  of  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  their 
many  followers,  with  the  living  cause  of  this  new  pathology.  Pasteur 
with  one  ingeniously  planned  experiment  swept  away  the  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation  and  not  only  showed  how  a  seething  mass  of 
organisms  brought  death  and  destruction  to  mankind,  but  found  a 
means  to  fight  them."  .  .  . 
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"  Jenner  through  a  single  experiment  established  a  principle  in  im- 
munity. Once  properly  applied  through  a  vast  organization,  for  we 
can  conceive  of  vaccination  carried  on  throughout  the  world  as  such, 
smallpox,  ubiquitous  in  the  eighteenth  century,  has  been  practically 
eliminated.  As  another  example  one  may  mention  typhoid  fever,  con- 
cerning which  our  knowledge,  developed  through  a  long  series  of  care- 
fully planned  experiments,  has  reached  the  stage  that  makes  it  possible 
with  money  and  men  to  eradicate  the  disease.  Clean  water  supply,  the 
detection  and  isolation  of  carriers,  and  prophylactic  inoculation  are  the 
three  necessities  for  carrying  out  this  program.  Of  yellow  fever,  ma- 
laria, and  beri-beri  the  same  is  true.  Through  such  practical  require- 
ments there  has  grown  the  vast  subject  of  hygiene,  an  applied  science 
affecting  on  a  large  scale  great  communities  of  people  requiring  an 
enormous  and  efficient  organization  of  trained  workers  in  medicine, 
engineering,  mechanics,  physics  and  chemistry.  Along  these  lines  much 
has  already  been  done.  Panama,  once  a  pest  hole,  is  to-day  a  health 
resort  for  winter  tourists.  Havana,  not  long  ago  feared  on  account  of 
its  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  has  been  converted  into  a  city  as  clean 
and  safe  as  Boston  or  New  York.  Certainly  these  accomplishments 
are  splendid  examples  of  organized  effort.  But  in  our  admiration  for 
the  accomplished  deed  let  us  not  forget  Levaditi,  Ross,  Carroll, 
Lazaer  and  Reed.  To  these  men,  endowed  with  a  vision  of  a  peculiar 
type,  using  the  correct  experimental  method,  the  lasting  credit  is  due. 

"Along  another  line  too,  that  is  in  hospitals,  organized  effort  is 
slowly  making  its  way  with  the  humanistic  spirit,  which  was  the  incen- 
tive for  their  founding.  These  institutions  are  rapidly  being  converted 
in  this  country  from  charitable  hostels,  where  patients  once  were  made 
comfortable  until  they  recovered  or  died,  into  institutions  where  not 
only  the  therapeusis  of  to-day,  involving  as  it  does  the  elaborate  ar- 
rangements for  surgery,  drug  therapy,  sero-therapy,  dietotherapy,  elec- 
tro- and  mechano-therapy,  and  so  on,  can  be  successfully  applied,  but 
where  accurate  diagnosis  of  disease  is  possible  and  the  future  welfare 
of  the  patient  watched  and  guarded.  Indeed,  such  organizations  are 
even  being  formed  by  private  individuals,  and  through  efforts  of  vari- 
ous men  there  is  a  definite  movement  to  establish  completely  equipped 
central  institutions,  both  in  the  large  cities  and  in  country  districts, 
where  private  physicians  may  care  for  their  patients  and  from  which 
details  of  the  health  of  the  community  may  be  managed.  Such  move- 
ments are  not  confined  to  the  medical  profession ;  for  Moore,  the  Eng- 
lish chemist,  and  such  writers  as  Bernard  Shaw  and  Wells,  who  have 
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the  ear  of  the  public,  have  advocated  a  still  more  socialistic  plan  and 
wish  to  place  such  organizations  in  the  hands  of  the  state. 

"  Such  rapid  changes  as  have  come  within  the  last  thirty  years  have 
naturally  necessitated  readjustments  in  medical  teaching,  and  even  to- 
day the  faculties  of  medical  schools  spend  many  weary  hours  upon  their 
problems  of  reorganization.     And  even  in  the  prosecution  of  research 
there  is  not  only  an  effort  to  cooperate,  but  a  distinct  tendency  to  or- 
ganize the  individual  effort,  in  hopes  that  by  so  doing  it  may  become 
most  effective.    The  inestimable  value  and  the  immediate  necessity  of 
all  this  organized  effort,  which  grows  apace  and  rivets  our  attention, 
is  obvious.     But  the  most  brilliant  success  can  only  be  of  contemporane- 
ous worth.     It  serves  a  splendid  purpose  in  solving  a  problem  of  prac- 
tical importance  and  while  doing  so  often  unearths  new  problems.     But 
in  itself   it   is  not  a  fundamental  advance.     The  practical  Romans 
drained  the  campagna ;  but  that  did  not  advance  the  knowledge  of  ma- 
laria.    True  it  is  that  the  universal  effort  to  stamp  out  leprosy  in  the 
middle  ages  effected  after  hundreds  of  years  almost  completely  its 
purpose;  and  in  our  age  the  problem  of  tuberculosis,  which  is  some- 
what comparable,  may  also  be  solved  by  the  same  method.     But  think 
what  a  difference  it  would  make  if  through  the  expenditure  of  even  a 
fraction  of  the  vast  sum  that  is  required  to  effect  this  end  even  one 
mind  could  be  developed  that  would  see  the  way  towards  bacteriolog- 
ical cure  or,  better  still,  prevention  of  the  disease.     Here  lies  the  real 
advance.     Throughout  the  world's  history  great  institutions  and  con- 
certed movements  have  come,  served  their  purpose,  and  gone.    During 
this  time  the  secrets  of  nature,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  so  cun- 
ningly hidden,  have  been  sought  for  by  all  conceivable  methods,  least 
successfully  when  too  elaborate  systematization  has  imposed  formalism 
and  servility  upon  man  and  the  workings  of  his  mind,  more  success- 
fully during  the  individualistic  periods,  and  most  successfully  since  the 
recent  advance  of  experimental  science. 

"  Throughout  the  development  of  medicine  it  is  apparent  that  real 
progress,  lasting  progress,  has  come  only  from  individual  effort  ex- 
pended in  scientific  investigation,  whether  this  be  purely  inductive,  as 
was  the  method  of  Hippocrates,  or  experimental,  as  was  the  method  of 
Harvey  and  Pasteur.  The  milestones  of  medicine,  as  of  all  the  sciences, 
are  marked  by  men's  names,  not  by  the  actions  of  committees,  of  sen- 
ates, or  of  nations.  These  may  retard  or  help  progress,  but  they  never 
initiate  it.  It  is  upon  the  individual  working  silently  for  years,  unham- 
pered, free  of  thought,  usually  unappreciated,  that  we  must  depend 
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for  the  idea,  the  jewel  upon  which  the  wheel  will  turn.  If  once  he 
finds  this  stone  and  shows  how  to  apply  it,  for  in  medicine  especially 
knowledge  must  be  serviceable  to  be  of  value,  a  whole  army  of  workers 
are  called  into  action,  and  then  it  is  that  efficient  and  well  directed  or- 
ganized effort  does  wonders." 


Perhaps  the  most  accurate  and  significant  single  record  of  current 
Th  ,  .  ..  .  .  opportunities  for  women  college  graduates  outside 
Bureau  of  Occu-  of  teaching  is  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occu- 
pations pations  at  130  East  226.  Street,  New  York,  which 
has  given  to  the  Quarterly  the  following  summary : 

"A  comparison  with  the  labor  market  during  the  past  summer 
shows  that  the  Bureau's  work  has  accurately  reflected  general  con- 
ditions. Employers  seeking  workers  have  far  outnumbered  candidates 
seeking  work ;  507  persons  registered,  and  659  positions  were  referred 
to  the  Bureau,  including  the  figures  of  the  Department  for  Social 
Workers.  The  actual  discrepancy  was  even  greater  than  the  figures 
indicate,  because  most  of  the  positions  must  be  filled  at  once  with 
trained  people,  whereas  many  of  the  registrants  were  untrained  and 
wanted  work  in  the  future.  By  the  way,  we  have  just  coined  the  word 
registrant  to  avoid  using  the  word  applicant,  which  especially  among 
social  workers  has  an  unpleasant  implication.  The  number  of  place- 
ments during  the  four  months  ending  October  1st  was  258  in  the  Central 
Office  and  83  in  the  Department  for  Social  Workers.  In  the  Central 
Office  the  successful  placements  were  nearly  60  per  cent,  more  than  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  last  year. 

"Among  the  unusual  opportunities  for  secretaries  were  one  with 
the  president  of  a  mining  company,  two  others  with  a  conservatory  of 
music  and  an  opera  company,  several  in  the  political  headquarters  and 
suffrage  organizations,  due  to  the  stress  of  their  respective  campaigns, 
one  with  a  psychologist  and  neurologist,  one  with  a  physician  whose 
specialty  is  psycho-therapy,  and  one  with  a  French  professor  who  re- 
quired a  native-born  French  woman  as  an  expert  stenographer.  Per- 
haps the  most  notable  achievement  was  the  sending  of  a  graduate  of 
Syracuse  University  to  a  secretarial  position  in  a  school  in  Honolulu. 
In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  the  Bureau  had  a  cable  address  re- 
corded for  future  use. 

"  In  our  Department  for  Social  Workers  67  positions  were  filled 
during  the  three  months  ending  August  31st:  53  for  women,  and  14 
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for  men.  Among  the  women  placed  was  a  nurse  for  a  large  manu- 
facturing plant  in  Arizona,  a  policewoman  for  a  city  in  Iowa  to  look 
after  court  cases,  several  agents  for  the  women's  relief  organization 
which  cares  for  national  guardsmen's  families  in  New  York  City,  a 
field  worker  to  make  the  psychological  and  genealogical  studies  in  a 
large  State  reformatory  for  girls,  and  a  head-resident  for  two  settle- 
ments in  Colorado. 

"  Among  the  miscellaneous  positions  were  one  for  a  woman  with 
journalistic  experience  to  read  and  summarize  two  thousand  news 
clippings  daily,  an  advertising  writer  with  a  department  store,  two 
assistants  for  efficiency  experts,  a  dietitian  in  a  large  sanatorium  in  the 
South,  a  matron  for  a  State  university  in  the  far  west,  several  assist- 
ants in  cafeterias,  four  employees  in  a  telephone  company,  and  an 
editor  of  a  domestic  science  column  in  a  New  York  daily." 

"  The  Bureau  has  recently  decided  to  eliminate  from  its  placement 
work  certain  types  of  positions  which  are  relatively  unimportant  and 
which  consume  a  disproportionate  amount  of  time.  Hereafter  we 
shall  not  place  tutors,  governesses,  or  mother's  helpers  in  resident  po- 
sitions in  families.  We  shall  also  discriminate  against  those  types  of 
clerical  work  which  seem  to  offer  no  value  as  training  or  which  are 
temporary  or  casual.  Hereafter  no  positions  offering  less  than  twelve 
dollars  a  week  will  be  registered  unless  they  may  be  considered  ap- 
prentice positions  and  offer  a  good  professional  future.  Our  rules  for 
registrants  will  also  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  demands  made 
in  certain  professions  for  a  higher  grade  of  candidates.  For  example, 
those  applying  for  dietitians'  positions  and  librarians'  positions  must  be 
either  college  graduates  or  trained  in  an  approved  technical  school. 
In  other  words,  we  shall  no  longer  register  those  who  have  had  ex- 
tended experience  in  these  two  fields,  but  who  have  not  had  the  tech- 
nical training  offered  by  the  best  institutions.  These  changes  are  in 
accordance  with  our  general  policy  of  studying  each  field  of  work  and 
the  conditions  controlling  the  supply  of  candidates." 


The  annual  report  of  the  Dean  of  Columbia  College,  always  of 

more  than  local  significance,  is  this  year  so  widely 
A   Single   Degree   f  or .  ,      ,   .     .,  .  ,   . 

Columbia  College     imPortant  m  lts  review  as  to  claim  extensive  quo- 
tation. 
"  The  problems  most  difficult  of  solution  which  face  Columbia  Col- 
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lege  are  those  incident  upon  its  continued  and  rapid  growth  in  numbers. 
That  of  continuing  to  care  for  each  student  as  an  individual,  which  has 
been  referred  to  in  previous  reports,  has  led  to  the  appointment  of  four 
Assistants  to  the  Dean,  Messrs.  Siceloff,  Nelson,  Fansler  and  Moon. 
These  gentlemen  will  act  as  expert  advisers  to  students  looking  for- 
ward to  professional  study  in  Engineering,  Medicine,  Business,  and 
Law.  Thanks  to  the  further  provision  in  the  Budget  for  1916-1917 
for  additional  instructors,  it  will  also  be  possible  for  another  year  at 
least  to  keep  the  separate  classes  and  sections  from  growing  in  size 
beyond  the  limitations  of  effective  teaching. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  physical  accommodations  has, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  opening  of  Hamilton  Hall,  become  really 
acute.  Next  year  we  shall  have  to  reclaim  the  quarters  now  occupied 
in  that  building  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  even 
with  this  additional  space  the  College  classes  can  only  just  be  squeezed 
into  the  class  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the  Registrar  in  Hamilton  and 
elsewhere.  For  this  and  other  reasons  it  is  not  unlikely  that  certain 
classes,  or  rather  sections  of  classes,  will  soon  have  to  be  advanced  to 
the  hour  of  8-9  a.  m. 

"  Another  difficulty,  less  obvious  but  not  less  real,  is  that  of  private 
office  accommodations,  preferably  in  Hamilton,  but  certainly  some- 
where, for  the  increasing  staff.  This  is  a  question  of  twofold  im- 
portance for  the  College.  Much  of  our  most  important  teaching  is 
done,  not  in  the  class  room,  but  to  individual  boys  in  the  teacher's 
study.  An  instructor,  furthermore,  who  does  not  grow  with  his  chosen 
subject  soon  loses  his  usefulness  to  the  College.  Now,  unless  a  man 
has  private  means,  he  must  keep  his  books  and  do  his  scholarly  work 
in  his  office,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  cannot  afford  to  rent  an 
apartment  with  an  additional  room  for  the  purpose.  We  have  long 
since  passed  the  stage  where  an  instructor  may  count  upon  a  room  to 
himself,  and  if  the  crowding  together  has  to  be  carried  much  further 
it  will  be  a  serious  matter.  At  present  the  pressure  bears  very  un- 
evenly, owing  to  the  fact  that  some  departments  have  increased  more 
rapidly  than  others  in  staff.  I  should  suggest  that  the  question  of 
office  assignment  throughout  the  University  might  well  be  made  a 
special  study  by  the  proper  authorities. 

"  In  1905  the  Faculty  prescribed  for  all  College  students  the  com- 
pletion of  two  sequences  of  study,  and  provided  further  that  the  choice 
as  to  the  sequences  to  be  selected  should  be  conditioned  by  the  degree 
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for  which  the  student  was  a  candidate  (i.  e.,  A.B.  or  B.S.).  At  that 
time  probably  no  one  foresaw  that  this  limitation  would  prove  a  decade 
later  to  be  the  chief  factor  in  a  decision  to  confer  a  single  degree  at 
Columbia  as  evidence  of  the  completion  of  any  approved  course  of 
collegiate  study.  Other  factors  also  had  their  weight  in  the  decision 
reached  by  the  College  Faculty  on  February  21,  1916;  but  the  underly- 
ing reason  was  the  demonstration  from  a  knowledge  of  specific  cases 
that  in  any  institution  where  the  individual  interests  and  needs  of  stu- 
dents are  recognized  as  entitled  to  consideration,  limitations  of  choice 
based  upon  the  fact  that  two  or  more  collegiate  degrees  are  offered 
becomes  inevitably  an  artificial  restriction  upon  the  serious  student. 
It  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  note  that  the  most  recent  funda- 
mental change  in  the  educational  regulations  of  the  French  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction  provides  a  single  Baccalaureate  degree  for  all  classes 
of  students. 

"  For  purpose  of  record,  the  report  of  the  Faculty  to  the  University 
Council  with  regard  to  the  adoption  of  a  single  degree  is  submitted 
herewith. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 

At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  University  Council, 
April  11,  1916,  the  following  report  and  recommendations  were  concurred  in  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  with  the  exception  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commit- 
tee, Section  2  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College,  as  here 
contained,  should  be  amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  '  English.'  In 
this  form  the  report  and  recommendations  were  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Council  for  action : 

From  its  foundation  in  1754  until  1882,  Columbia  College  conferred  but  one 
degree,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Between  1882  and  1889,  the  degrees  of  L.H.B. 
and  B.S.  were  conferred  upon  a  few  students,  and  in  1906  the  B.S.  was  again 
awarded  and  has  since  then  been  conferred  upon  those  students  of  the  College 
who  have  not  completed  the  stated  requirements  in  either  Latin  or  Greek.  The 
corresponding  special  requirements  for  these  students  have  been  for  entrance, 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  plus  two  units  of  intermediate  or  advanced  subjects,  and 
the  completion  of  an  18  point  sequence  in  mathematics  or  a  laboratory  subject. 
In  other  words,  under  the  present  regulations  a  candidate  for  a  college  degree 
must  choose  between  offering  either  a  total  of  five  years'  study  of  Latin  (the 
number  offering  Greek  without  Latin  has  been  negligible)  on  the  one  hand;  or  on 
the  other,  at  least  two  years'  work  in  science  for  entrance,  plus  three  years'  col- 
lege work  either  in  mathematics  or  in  some  single  laboratory  science. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  in  1914,  the 
major  intellectual  interest  of  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  students  has  been 
in  neither  of  these  fields,  the  statistics  of  the  students'  choice  of  electives  for  the 
year  1913-14  being  as  follows  : 
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Classics   yy 

English  and  Modern  Languages  785 

History,  Economics,  and  Politics    571 

Laboratory  Sciences   410 

Mathematics 167 

Philosophy  and  allied  subjects   410 

Miscellaneous    94 

For  the  many  students  whose  chief  interest  is  in  English  or  a  modern  lan- 
guage or  in  the  Political  Science  group,  the  present  requirement  that  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  time  in  school  and  college  should  be  devoted  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  one  or  the  other  of  the  requirements  stated  above  has  been  an  onerous 
one  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  has  been  without  educa- 
tional justification.  It  has  doubtless  deterred  many  desirable  students  from 
entering  Columbia  College,  or  having  entered,  from  remaining  to  graduate.  The 
operation  of  the  regulation  result's  in  the  imposition  of  a  large  number  of  tech- 
nical entrance  conditions,  which  have  greatly  added  to  the  burden  of  the  admis- 
sions office.  Full  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  conditions  now  standing  against  the 
records  of  students  are  in  Latin,  Chemistry  or  Physics. 

The  need  for  greater  elasticity  in  the  technical  machinery  of  the  College  has 
been  rendered  still  more  acute  by  the  fact  that,  for  the  future,  the  School  of 
Architecture,  the  School  of  Business  and — if  the  resolutions  now  under  consid- 
eration are  adopted — the  School  of  Journalism  also,  are  to  be  based  normally 
upon  two  years'  work  in  college.  For  the  majority  of  students  who  wish  to 
secure  the  necessary  preliminary  training  in  Columbia  College  before  taking 
up  work  in  one  of  these  schools  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  Columbia  policy 
of  the  combined  course,  the  present  requirements  impose  conditions  which  would 
seem  to  the  Committee  to  be  unnecessarily  burdensome  and  complicated. 

After  consideration  of  ways  and  means  to  remedy  these  difficulties,  the  Com- 
mittee resolved  to  recommend  the  award  of  the  single  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  rather  than  the  retention  of  the  B.S.  with  the  establishment'  of  a  third 
collegiate  degree,  and  for  the  following  reasons : 

In  the  first  place,  a  return  to  a  single  collegiate  degree  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  historic  policy  of  Columbia  College.  Secondly,  the  multiplication  of 
baccalaureate  degrees  has  reached  absurd  proportions,  no  fewer  than  forty-three 
such  degrees  being  now  conferred  by  chartered  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
The  announced  policy  of  the  Trustees  is  definitely  opposed  to  such  multiplication 
within  Columbia  University.  Thirdly,  the  degree  of  B.S.  does  not  stand  for 
any  particular  type  of  training  at  Columbia.  It  is  conferred  by  Teachers  College 
for  work  in  education  and  the  various  branches  of  practical  arts ;  it  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  student's  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy;  and  it  has  just  been  author- 
ized for  students  of  Medicine  and  Business,  without  reference  to  collegiate  resi- 
dence at  Columbia.  Even  if,  within  the  College,  the  B.S.  degree  could  be 
limited  to  students  whose  major  interest  is  in  Science  (which  is  not  the  case  at 
present)  it  has  lost  whatever  significance  it  may  have  possessed  as  a  collegiate 
degree  at'  Columbia. 

As  a  result  of  these  considerations,  the  Committee,  on  December  20,  pre- 
sented to  the  Faculty  a  recommendation  that  the  College  return  to  its  original 
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policy  of  conferring  a  single  degree,  and  formulated  certain  recommendations 
designed  to  bring  this  about  with  the  fewest  possible  changes  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  high  standards  for  admission  and  graduation.  The 
general  proposal  and  the  specific  recommendations  have  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed at  two  informal  meetings  of  the  entire  College  staff  and  at  two  stated 
meetings  of  the  Faculty.  At  the  second  of  these  latter,  held  on  February  21,  the 
subjoined  resolutions  were  adopted  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Instruction. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  [Ch.  Ill,  §23],  resolutions  adopted  by 
any  faculty  which  involve  a  change  in  the  educational  policy  of  the  University 
with  respect  to  the  requirements  of  admission  or  the  conditions  of  graduation 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  University  Council  before  being  recommended  to  the 
Trustees.  Since  the  new  regulations  regarding  the  Schools  of  Architecture, 
Business,  and  Medicine  will  go  into  effect  upon  July  1,  1916,  it  seems  most  desir- 
able that  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  College  Faculty  should  be  made  effective, 
if  approved,  at  the  same  time,  in  order  that  the  College  may  be  in  a  position  to 
carry  on  its  work  without  embarrassment  next  fall.  For  this  reason  the  resolu- 
tions are,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  referred  herewith  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Council  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  consideration  of  that 
Committee  in  advance  of  the  April  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  it  is  hoped,  may 
be  recommended  by  the  Committee  to  the  Council  for  approval  at  that  meeting. 

"  One  of  the  effects  of  the  new  legislation  will  be  to  give  greater 
freedom  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  to  those  students  whose  formal 
training  will  end  with  College  graduation.  In  city  universities  like 
Columbia  such  students  are  not  in  the  majority,  almost  two-thirds  of 
our  graduates  continuing  in  professional  or  other  advanced  study  here 
or  elsewhere.  Their  number  is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  careful 
study,  however ;  in  each  Freshman  class  there  are  probably  one  hundred 
such  men.  The  Committee  on  Instruction  has  been  directed  by  the 
Faculty  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  needs  and  opportunities  of 
this  group  of  students.  .  .  . 

"  The  most  important  fact  in  the  life  of  Columbia  College  is  its 
membership  in  Columbia  University.  Assuming,  and  I  think  the  as- 
sumption has  been  proved  to  be  a  fair  one,  that  the  College  maintains 
its  individuality  in  the  midst  of  the  complex  life  of  this  great  institu- 
tion, the  advantages  which  a  student  of  real  ability  and  intellectual  in- 
terests can  enjoy  are  inestimable.  In  former  reports,  I  have  tried  to 
show  different  aspects  of  the  inter-relationship  between  the  College  and 
the  University.  During  the  year  just  closed,  two  new  factors  have 
been  introduced  by  University  legislation.  After  1918  the  College 
will  furnish  two  years  of  preliminary  training  for  the  professional 
courses  in  Journalism  instead  of  one,  as  at  present,  and  a  similar  mini- 
mum of  college  preparation  has  been  prescribed  for  entrance  to  the 
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newly  established  School  of  Business.  This  will  bring  the  College  into 
close  and,  it  is  hoped,  mutually  helpful  relations  with  the  two  youngest 
members  of  the  University  family.  Recent  changes  in  the  regulations 
at  Teachers  College  have,  in  effect,  restored  to  our  seniors  the  privilege 
of  taking  a  professional  option  in  Education. 

"  It  may  be  of  interest  at  this  time  to  show  in  some  detail  the  im- 
portance of  the  College  as  a  '  feeder '  for  the  University  Faculties  of 
Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Sciences. 

"  In  the  following  table  the  first  figure  represents  the  total  number 
of  the  higher  degrees  granted  to  men  and  the  second  figure  the  number 
of  those  who  are  graduates  of  Columbia  College.  (The  A.M.  figures 
for  1915-1916  do  not  include  Teachers  College.) 


1900-1901 

1905-1906 

1910-1911 

1911-1912 

1913-1914 

1915-1916 

A.M 

78     16 
24       3 

125     12 
37       5 

181     19 
72       7 

228     30 
66       6 

280     41 
5i       4 

216     26 

Ph.D 

67      12 

"  Since  the  first  award  of  a  Columbia  degree  with  honors,  in  191 1, 
thirteen  of  fifty-five  honors  graduates  have  received  higher  degrees, 
and  nineteen  have  been  awarded  appointments  as  scholars  and  fellows. 
One  of  our  recent  honors  men  will  be  the  new  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Ox- 
ford University  from  New  York  State.  .  .  ." 


Every  one  who  enjoys  the  delicate  art  of  Sherman's  verse,  or  has 
felt  the  stimulus  of  his  personality,  will  look  forward  to  the  apprecia- 
tion promised  for  the  next  issue  of  the  Quarterly  by  his  friend  and 
Frank  Dempster      fellow  poet  Clinton  Scollard.     That  distinction  of 
Sherman  personality   which    in    Sherman's   publications    en- 

hanced the  fame  of  Columbia  was  felt  on  the  campus  in  a  certain  rare 
flavor  of  conversation  and  individuality  of  opinion.  That  he  brought 
to  the  teaching  of  architecture  poetry  as  well  as  mathematics  added  to 
those  personal  values  which  in  a  true  estimate  constitute  a  university. 


The  report  of  the  President,  received  as  we  go  to  press,  contains 
the  following  passages  of  commanding  importance. 

"  The  present  situation  of  the  University  is  accurately  revealed  by 

The  Annual  Report   the  fact  that  the  Treasurer's  Report  for  the  year 

of  the  President      ending  June  30,  1916,  shows  a  deficit  of  $40,855.14 

and  that  the  Budget  adopted  for  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  shows  an 
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estimated  deficit  for  that  year  of  $92,661.95.  This  means  that  the  nor- 
mal income  of  the  University  falls  far  short  of  meeting  the  necessary 
cost  of  work  now  established  and  in  progress.  Even  if  that  work  were 
in  all  respects  adequately  supported  and  equipped,  and  even  if  the  com- 
pensation of  academic  officers  were  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  it  would 
still  be  impossible  for  the  University  to  take  any  important  forward 
step  without  large  additions  to  its  productive  funds.  These  facts  ex- 
plain why  it  is  that  the  important  and  well-matured  projects  which  the 
University  has  it  in  mind  to  carry  out  are  all  held  in  abeyance  through 
lack  of  means.  When,  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1902,  the  statement 
was  made  that  $10,000,000  were  urgently  needed  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  it  was  shown  in  detail  how  so  large  a  sum  could  be 
promptly  and  effectively  employed,  the  amount  was  thought  to  be  un- 
precedently  large.  In  the  interval  since  1902  so  much  has  taken  place, 
and  so  many  new  and  useful  avenues  of  academic  activity  have  opened, 
that  it  is  within  the  mark  to  say  that  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  must  still 
be  added  to  the  resources  of  Columbia  University  if  it  is,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  to  accomplish  satisfactorily  the  tasks  that  are  now  laid 
upon  it. 

"  Of  these,  the  most  important  and  the  most  pressing  is  that  of  going 
forward,  in  cooperation  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  to  carry  out 
the  plans  for  a  medical  center  and  for  developing  graduate  instruction 
and  research  in  medicine  and  surgery  on  a  scale  at  least  equal  to  that 
found  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  For  this  project  alone,  the  sum  of 
$12,000,000  will  be  needed  if  the  plan,  adequately  endowed,  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  all  its  fullness  of  detail,  including  the  diagnostic  clinic  so 
clearly  described  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty.  .  .  . 

"  Next  in  importance  to  the  project  for  a  medical  center  and  a 
graduate  school  of  medicine  and  surgery  come  the  plans  of  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  for  industrial  and  engineering  research  and  for  the 
articulation  of  the  work  of  the  research  laboratories  with  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  nation's  industries.  The  European  war  has  served 
at  least  one  good  purpose  in  arousing  our  industrial  managers  and  our 
public  men  from  their  long  sleep  of  indifference  to  scientific  inquiry 
and  to  scientific  progress.  It  has  now  been  heavily  borne  in  upon 
them  that  what  some  American  industries  waste  would  support  a  prin- 
cipality under  wiser  and  keener  administration.  The  future  of  Amer- 
ican industry  is  bound  up  with  the  future  of  American  science.  The 
Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering,  and  Chemistry,  already  distinguished 
in  high  degree  and  now  upon  that  advanced  plane  which  invites  only 
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the  highest  type  of  student  and  releases  time  and  energy  for  genuine 
research,  are  anxious  and  ready  to  undertake  with  great  energy  some 
of  those  specific  tasks  which  will  aid  American  industry  to  improve  its 
products,  to  decrease  its  wastage,  to  coordinate  its  processes,  and  to 
multiply  its  resources  for  dealing  satisfactorily  with  the  many-sided 
human  problems  which  industrial  relationships  and  industrial  enter- 
prise of  necessity  involve.  The  testing  and  experimental  laboratories 
which  are  needed  in  such  an  undertaking  must  be  placed  at  the  point 
where  transportation,  both  by  rail  and  by  water,  is  easy  and  cheap,  and 
where  there  may  be  ready  access  not  only  on  the  part  of  those  who 
conduct  the  investigations  and  those  who  are  being  trained  in  methods 
of  research,  but  also  on  the  part  of  those  who  represent  or  are  en- 
gaged in  the  industries  whose  problems  are,  at  any  given  moment,  the 
subject  of  inquiry.  It  is  within  the  mark  to  say  that  a  capital  sum  of 
$6,000,000  for  equipment  and  endowment  is  needed  in  order  to  deal 
promptly  and  satisfactorily  with  this  great  group  of  problems.  Every 
dollar  put  into  such  an  enterprise  would  be  returned  to  American  in- 
dustry many  times  over  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years. 

"  The  same  spirit  of  inquiry  and  advance  which  has  within  recent 
years  made  over  the  work  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine  and  of  Mines, 
Engineering,  and  Chemistry  is  also  at  work  in  those  subjects  which 
fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  specific  require- 
ments of  the  practitioner  at  the  bar  have  in  the  past  been  the  one  domi- 
nant influence  in  shaping  the  program  of  study  in  law  and  in  guiding 
the  activities  of  the  professors  of  law.  These  specific  requirements 
are,  of  course,  fundamental,  and  the  school  of  law  which  did  not  begin 
by  giving  a  sound  and  practical  training  to  men  who  were  to  become 
members  of  the  bar  would  be  in  a  sorry  plight  indeed.  But  law,  too, 
is  a  living  subject.  Its  history,  its  comparative  development  in  this  and 
other  lands,  its  interdependence  with  purely  political  and  with  purely 
economic  movements  and  influences,  its  slow  but  certain  development 
under  the  pressure  of  new  needs  and  new  ideals,  are  all  matters  which 
invite  vigorous  inquiry  and  fresh  exposition.  Public  law  has  been 
fortunate  in  that  it  has  received  this  stimulating  treatment  for  a  gen- 
eration. The  time  has  now  come  when  the  same  spirit  must  take  pos- 
session of  the  field  of  private  law  and  when  a  truly  university  school 
of  law  will  always  be  a  school  of  jurisprudence  as  well.  Nothing  is 
gained  in  substituting  a  big  word  for  a  little  one,  unless  the  substitution 
implies  the  entering  of  a  new  spirit.  A  school  of  jurisprudence  might 
well  be  nothing  more  than  a  big  name  for  a  poor  school  of  law.     It  can 
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be  saved  from  this  fate,  however,  by  being  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  a  first-rate  school  of  law  and  by  then  devoting  itself,  in  scientific 
fashion  and  by  scientific  method,  to  the  examination  and  interpretation 
of  questions  in  the  history  of  the  law  and  in  its  present  state  which 
suggest  themselves  as  suitable  topics  for  inquiry  and  public  presenta- 
tion. The  cost  of  building  up  a  body  of  investigators  in  the  field  of 
law  is  not  nearly  so  great,  for  obvious  reasons,  as  is  the  case  in  medi- 
cine or  in  engineering.  What  will  be  needed  in  this  case  is  a  group  of 
capable  men  and  the  material  with  which  they  may  work.  An  endow- 
ment of  $1,000,000  for  legal  research  and  inquiry,  would  probably  suf- 
fice for  some  time  to  come. 

"  In  the  general  fields  of  political  science,  philosophy,  and  pure 
science  the  spirit  of  research  is  in  full  command  of  the  University 
forces.  The  need  here  is  for  increasing  the  equipment  and  material 
for  research,  and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  of  adding  to  the  staff  men 
who  are  particularly  competent  or  promising  in  certain  definite  parts 
of  the  field  of  knowledge.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  might  be  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  making  these  new  provisions.  A  capital  sum  of 
$2,000,000,  however,  would  certainly  enable  the  University  to  take  long 
strides  forward  without  delay.  .  .  . 

"  The  very  striking  increases  in  the  salaries  of  academic  officers 
that  have  been  made  at  Columbia  during  the  past  ten  years  have  greatly 
relieved  a  situation  which  was  at  one  time  deplorable.  Nevertheless, 
the  steady  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  increasing  rewards  to  be  had 
in  gainful  occupations  make  it  necessary  to  consider  constantly  ways 
and  means  of  increasing  the  compensation  of  at  least  two  classes  of 
academic  officers.  The  first  class  consists  of  those  exceptionally  emi- 
nent and  distinguished  men  who  have  come  to  full  middle  age  and  are 
now  part  of  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  surely  suitable  that  the  University  should  be 
able  to  give  to  such  men  a  compensation  that  would  in  some  slight  way 
measure  the  regard  and  esteem  in  which  their  personality  and  service 
are  held.  The  second  class  consists  of  those  young  men  who,  in  set- 
ting foot  upon  the  lower  rungs  of  the  academic  ladder,  are  constantly 
tempted  by  business  opportunities  that  offer  three  or  four  times  the 
compensation  which  they  can  hope  for  at  the  moment  if  they  accept 
an  academic  career.  It  is  important  to  the  future  of  American  scholar- 
ship that  such  young  men  should  be  numerous,  for  it  is  from  them  that 
a  selection  must  be  made  of  those  who  are  to  hold  the  high  places  in  the 
academic  life  of  the  generation  to  come.  .  .  .  There  is  no  more  reason 
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why  all  academic  officers  who  have  the  same  title  should  receive  the 
same  compensation  than  there  is  why  all  men  of  the  same  height  or 
the  same  complexion  should  be  paid  the  same  wage.  The  man  of  ex- 
perience and  of  either  teaching  power  or  genius  for  investigation  should 
be  advanced,  both  in  compensation  and  in  grade,  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  fate  of  others  who  are  without  his  talent 
or  capacity.  Only  in  this  way  can  a  university  be  kept  the  home  of 
excellence  and  prevented  from  becoming  an  asylum  of  mediocrities.  .  .  . 

"  These  problems  and  these  needs  are  the  stuff  of  which  a  university's 
life  and  a  university's  business  are  made  up.  If  the  University  was 
truly  described  in  1902  as  a  giant  in  bonds,  then  in  191 6  it  is  a  whole 
company  of  giants  bound  hand  and  foot  by  financial  impotence.  This 
is  the  situation  with  which  the  Trustees  are  day  by  day  confronted, 
and  it  will  remain  to  confront  them,  in  one  form  or  another,  until  the 
time  when  their  capital  funds  are  increased  by  about  $30,000,000. 

"  The  simple  fact  is  that  Columbia  University  is  under-capitalized. 
If  it  is  possible  for  a  great  industrial  enterprise  to  procure  all  the 
capital  it  needs  when  the  return  is  but  twenty,  or  ten,  or  even  five  per 
cent.,  why  should  a  university  be  held  back  from  accomplishment, 
through  lack  of  sufficient  capital,  when  the  returns  are  everlasting  and 
are  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  human  life,  human  satisfaction,  and 
human  achievement?" 
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IMMORTAL  THINGS1 

TO  distinguish  between  the  things  that  pass  and  the  things  that 
abide  is  the  very  beginning  of  wisdom.  If  we  are  ever  to  be 
wise,  we  must  be  critical  of  time  and  of  eternity;  if  we  are  to  become 
living  souls,  we  must  give  our  wills  to  immortal  causes.  It  is 
enough  for  the  newly-born  that  his  fluttering  consciousness  divides 
the  chaos  of  sensations  breaking  upon  him  into  simple  preferences 
of  comfort  and  discomfort.  It  is  enough  for  man,  so  long  as  he 
remains  an  infant,  that  his  senses  recognize  evil  and  good  in  his 
condition,  though  without  power  to  prevent  the  one  or  to  prolong 
the  other.  But  when  the  will  is  roused,  when  the  growing  spirit 
takes  charge  of  its  own  fate,  man  determines  that  the  good  shall  be 
permanent  and  the  evil  transitory;  and  starting  to  carry  out  this 
resolve,  he  discovers  that  life  is  already  what  he  has  willed  it  to  be; 
he  discovers  that  evil  does  perish  and  that  the  good  lives  on. 

This  identifying  of  the  good  with  the  immortal  is  too  obviously 
accommodating  to  escape  suspicion.  Let  the  things  which  we  ad- 
mire endure;  but  does  immortality  exist  except  as  a  mode  of  ad- 
miration? May  not  our  faith  in  eternity  be  only  our  hunger  for 
it,  our  startled  retreat  from  contact  with  dying  things?  Is  our 
supposed  perception  of  enduring  life  a  perception  at  all,  or  only  a 
prayer?  These  doubts  have  their  effect  when  we  are  tired,  when 
our  wills  are  relaxed.  They  are  answered  best  when  we  resolve,  in 
whatever  temper  of  courage  or  despair,  to  live  as  well  as  we  can, 
to  make  the  most  of  the  departing  moment;  for  life  teaches  us 

1  The  address  delivered  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  of  Columbia  University  on  De- 
cember 10,  1916,  at  the  annual  commemoration  of  those  officers  and  student's 
who,  having  advanced  the  honor  of  the  University,  have  died  during  the  year. 
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something  of  its  own  nature  in  the  terms  it  sets  to  our  noblest  enter- 
prises. We  may  conclude,  then,  that  nothing  is  immortal,  and  we 
may  dedicate  ourselves  with  resignation  to  the  best  possible  choices 
among  temporary  things;  yet  a  brief  experiment  discovers  that 
whereas  some  choices  are  excellent  only  for  a  time,  some  choices, 
even  among  temporary  things,  are  excellent  forever.  Beyond  our 
desire,  perhaps,  or  beyond  our  intention,  there  are  qualities  in  life 
which  can  be  measured  only  by  time  or  by  eternity.  Certain  actions, 
certain  gestures,  certain  attitudes,  are  imperishable ;  they  add  them- 
selves to  the  most  fixed  portion  of  the  world  which  we  inherit ;  they 
are  gathered  up  into  the  flame  of  the  torch  the  runners  hand  on. 
And  men  become  immortal  only  as  they  perform  those  actions  or 
assume  those  attitudes.  Before  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon,  doubt- 
less Caesar  dined ;  we  remember,  however,  that  he  crossed  the  Rubi- 
con. Is  there  a  relation  between  the  nourished  body  and  the  high 
spirit?  Be  it  so;  but  we  will  not  have  Caesar  immortally  dining. 
Memory  disposes  prudently  of  the  dust  of  time,  of  the  daily  round, 
however  necessary.  Only  those  actions  that  tell  our  secret,  that  dis- 
close our  will,  that  set  free  our  spirit,  are  final  and  abiding. 

This  opinion  colors  our  thoughts  of  death.  Since  we  must  die, 
we  make  a  choice  of  the  attitude  in  which  time  for  us  shall  end.  To 
be  busy  with  immortal  things,  when  death  overtakes  us,  is  by  every 
man  accounted  fortunate.  We  do  not  all,  of  course,  desire  the  same 
end,  nor  the  same  kind  of  immortality.  To  die  in  battle  is  the  hope 
of  those  to  whom  perpetual  warfare  would  be  heaven;  to  die  for 
others  is  the  hope  of  the  saint  who  would  live  for  others  eternally; 
to  die  in  youth  or  in  old  age  is  the  hope  of  those  who  would  forever 
be  young,  or  of  those  who  would  make  imperishable  their  richness 
of  experience.  But  one  faith  is  in  us  all,  that  immortality  is  a  moral 
issue,  a  verdict  upon  conduct,  a  reward  of  the  imagination;  and 
that  to  imagine  our  eternity,  and  to  die  in  the  attitude  of  the  eter- 
nity we  dream  of,  is  to  die  happy. 

If  this  be  a  happy  death,  then  a  happy  life  is  one  which  early 
assumes  the  attitude  of  immortality,  so  that  not  the  last  moment 
only,  but  the  whole  career,  is  devoted  to  eternal  causes.  Some- 
thing of  novelty  is  worn  away  from  this  definition  of  the  happy 
life,  so  many  wise  men  have  refrained  it  for  so  many  careless  ages; 
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but  never,  perhaps,  has  faith  in  the  moral  aspect  of  immortality 
been  so  strong  as  it  is  now.  When  men  say  we  are  no  longer  con- 
cerned with  immortality,  they  mean  that  we  have  almost  entirely 
given  up  that  small,  ignoble  conception  of  eternity  as  a  dilemma 
which  must  occur,  whether  we  will  or  not,  a  promise  or  a  threat,  at 
the  best  a  heaven  strictly  hereafter.  This  kind  of  immortality,  and 
the  troubled  speculations  that  go  with  it,  certainly  attract  us  little. 
Shall  we  know  each  other  after  death?  Shall  we  remember  this 
world  in  another  existence?  Shall  the  good  be  enthroned  and  the 
wicked  cast  out?  These  questions  no  longer  indicate  our  attitude 
toward  immortality.  Not  that  we  believe  in  annihilation,  nor  desire 
it;  most  of  us  cannot  even  conceive  of  it.  But  in  our  vision  of 
eternal  values  we  would  emphasize  the  obligation  to  live  immor- 
tally now;  and  so  far  as  our  faith  is  limited  to  the  hereafter,  we 
would  preserve  a  note  of  detachment  in  our  confidence.  We  would 
lay  our  dead  to  rest  in  the  faith  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  that 
"  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God ;  there  shall  no 
harm  touch  them.  In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  they  seemed  to  die; 
but  they  are  in  peace." 

Yet  this  detachment  in  our  faith,  so  far  as  it  contemplates  ex- 
istence after  death,  is  often  charged  against  scholars  as  a  defection 
of  some  sort,  as  a  betrayal  of  a  precious  trust,  or  as  a  fatal  inability 
to  arrive  at  truth.  When  the  reproach  takes  this  latter,  more  kindly 
form,  the  implication  is  that  scholarship  is  bad  for  faith,  that  eru- 
dition will  put  out  the  religious  flame,  and  especially  that  the  scien- 
tific mind  is  doomed  to  skepticism.  The  scholars  might  answer  that 
they  are  aware  of  no  debility  in  their  faith,  that  few  men  are 
conscious  of  the  vast  stores  of  learning  which  are  said  to  inter- 
fere with  religion,  and  that  few  of  us,  alas!  are  scientific.  The 
change  that  is  come  over  our  faith  is  no  defection,  but  a  recovery 
of  a  moral  height  too  long  abandoned.  Where  there  is  no  choice, 
there  is  no  morality,  no  virtue,  no  character.  As  the  moral  sense 
grows  in  us,  therefore,  we  are  ready  to  assume  more  and  more 
responsibility  for  our  own  fate.  If  the  hope  of  heaven  and  the  fear 
of  hell  drop  somewhat  out  of  sight  in  statements  of  faith  today,  it 
is  not  because  of  a  general  relaxation  of  moral  fibre,  but  because  of 
a  vital  conviction  that  immortality  is  obtainable  only  by  an  act  of 
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will,  by  a  characteristic  choice,  without  bribe  and  without  threat. 
The  grandeur  of  this  persuasion  appeals,  and  always  has  appealed, 
to  generous  hearts;  it  will  find  welcome  wherever  youth  and  ideals 
are  gathered.  The  disposition  of  our  age  has  been  to  assume  all  the 
responsibility  possible;  if  we  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  hav- 
ing been  born,  we  should  like  to,  at  least ;  we  become  considerate  of 
the  rights  of  coming  generations,  and  we  are  sensitive  of  neglect  in 
not  having  been  consulted  as  to  our  own  beginning.  A  frank  poet 
here  and  there  voices  the  complaint  which  other  men  nurse  in 
secret : 

"  Into  this  universe,  and  why  not  knowing, 
Nor  whence,  like  water  willy  nilly  flowing, 
And  out  of  it,  like  wind  along  the  waste, 
I  know  not  whither,  willy  nilly  blowing." 

If  not  for  our  existence  in  time,  at  least  we  assume  responsibility 
for  our  immortality.  We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  a  free  gift  to  us;  we 
would  make  it  a  measure  of  spiritual  values,  an  index  of  character. 
Our  desire  to  make  it  so  is  no  braggart  gesture  of  smartness,  but  a 
deep  resolve  to  conform  to  what  seems  the  way  of  truth  in  the  uni- 
verse. Comfortable  it  might  be  to  believe  all  souls,  including  our 
own,  safe  beyond  chance  or  peril;  yet  we  prefer  to  follow  the  justice 
that  everywhere  beckons  to  us,  even  out  of  the  shadows  of  time, 
promising  life  for  those  who  will  to  live,  and  death  for  those  who 
have  no  will.     Here  again  a  bold  poet  speaks  for  us: 

"  Reader  of  many  scrolls, 
Is  it  so  certain  we 
Have,  as  they  tell  us,  souls?" 

"Son,  there  is  no  reply! 


Certain,  a  soul  have  /. 
We  may  have  none." 


In  this  faith  in  immortality  as  a  moral  choice  which  may  be 
exercised  now,  we  look  abroad  for  guidance  among  the  distractions 
of  time,  if,  learning  anywhere  what  is  an  immortal  attitude,  we 
may  perform  those  acts  which  reveal  in  us  a  soul.  To  each  age 
some  wise  man  has  pointed  the  way,  and  there  is  wisdom  still 
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among  us,  even  now.  We  hear  the  brief  comment  of  the  philoso- 
pher today,  that  though  all  men  should  live  forever,  many  of  us 
would  not  be  immortal.  Is  our  occupation  at  the  present  moment 
trivial?  Then  if  we  added  another  day  to  this,  without  changing 
our  occupation,  and  another  day  to  that,  and  further  days  there- 
after, until  our  existence  became  infinite  in  duration,  would  our 
temporary  concerns  ever  cease  to  be  temporary?  Should  we  by 
such  a  process  become  immortal?  By  such  a  process  would  not 
those  only  be  immortal  who  in  the  first  place  were  doing  immortal 
things?  Few  of  us  can  say  that  we  have  no  need  of  the  philoso- 
pher's comment.  The  heaven  of  his  genuine  ideals  each  man  carries 
around  with  him  as  a  kind  of  promise  to  himself,  a  solace  which  he 
intends  to  enjoy  after  he  has  disposed  of  other  business  in  hand. 
The  man  of  affairs  looks  forward  to  leisure  and  peace  of  mind, 
when  he  can  afford  them;  the  scholar  will  pursue  truth  with  his 
whole  heart,  when  his  book  learning  seems  to  him  sufficient;  the 
politician  expects  to  be  sincere,  when  once  he  has  established  his 
power.  No  prospect  could  be  more  terrible  for  any  of  us  than  the 
certainty  of  continuing  forever  the  temporary  tasks  we  engage  in; 
no  curse  more  cruel  than  the  assurance  that  the  immortal  things 
we  put  off  for  a  time,  we  shall  never  again  have  time  to  undertake, 
that  we  are  become  the  children  not  of  eternity  but  of  the  hour,  and 
that  we  must  depart  with  the  moment  in  which  we  die. 

From  such  a  vision  of  peril  we  learn  what  is  meant  by  the  merci- 
ful counsel  to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life.  We  understand  the  saying 
best  when  we  have  ceased  to  think  of  eternity  as  a  vastness  outside 
of  our  few  years  and  swallowing  them  up,  as  silence  swallows  up  a 
little  sound.  If  we  but  learn  to  distinguish  between  eternity  and 
time,  as  both  are  spread  before  us,  we  may  now  enter  upon  our 
immortality.  The  oriental  poets  imagined  life  in  the  tangled  skein, 
in  the  master  knot;  the  beautiful  threads,  drawn  in  from  the  bounds 
of  being,  seem  all  to  shine  with  immortality,  but  some  are  spun  only 
for  the  moment.  We  must  thrust  in  brave  and  sure  hands,  and 
solve  the  tangle,  and  with  the  immortal  threads  weave  the  pattern 
we  imagine. 

What  pattern  do  we  imagine?  Of  all  the  eternal  attitudes 
imagined  by  man,  none  is  more  sublime  than  the  quest  for  truth. 
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It  is  the  one  enterprise  we  would  all  follow  forever,  the  one 
immortality  we  are  ready  to  undertake  now.  We  are  so  much 
at  home  in  this  ideal  that  no  truth  seems  to  belong  to  others 
and  not  to  us;  rather  we  feel,  as  Plato  said,  that  when  we 
have  learned  a  new  truth  we  have  only  recovered  something  which 
in  eternity  was  ours,  and  which  we  had  forgotten  in  time.  The 
scholar,  therefore,  is  no  high  priest  of  special  mysteries,  but  the 
type  of  happiness  for  all  men.  In  so  far  as  he  is  a  scholar,  he  is  also 
a  teacher;  for  when  he  recovers  the  forgotten  truth,  as  the  woman 
found  the  lost  piece  of  silver,  out  of  sheer  gladness  he  must  call  in 
his  neighbors  to  rejoice  with  him.  It  is  happiness,  we  say,  to  enter 
upon  this  attitude  early,  and  to  abide  in  it  forever ;  we  can  attribute 
to  God  no  office  more  divine  than  the  beholding  and  the  sharing  of 
truth.  When  men  have  tried  to  fix  in  some  monument  their  pass- 
ing dream  of  immortality,  to  this  kind  of  immortality  they  have 
built  their  noblest  temples,  high  places  consecrated  to  meditation 
and  vision  and  teaching.  Some  special  purpose,  doubtless,  the 
founders  intended  in  every  school  or  college  or  university;  but  the 
special  purpose  of  each  is  forgotten  in  the  permanent  significance 
of  all,  that  here  the  human  spirit  utters  its  most  inclusive  creed; 
here  it  would  write  indelibly  its  dream  of  a  condition  universal  and 
lasting ;  here  it  would  set,  not  a  retreat  for  the  favored,  but  an  out- 
post of  its  faith  for  all,  its  faith  that  human  society  may  at  last  be  the 
ideal  university,  a  company  of  those  who  seek  truth,  and  communicate 
it,  and  bring  it  to  pass.  Not  in  providing  the  brick  and  the  mortar 
do  men  become  builders ;  the  builders  are  those  who  have  seen  how 
far  in  the  tangle  of  life  the  immortal  strands  surpass  the  threads 
of  time,  and  who,  like  the  patriarch  in  Bethel,  have  set  up  the  stone 
for  a  memorial  that  they  should  not  forget  their  dream.  What 
passion  it  is  that  binds  the  scholar  to  his  profession  the  scholar  best 
knows.  He  knows  that  here  is  the  gate  of  his  heaven,  here  is  the 
door  to  that  freedom  of  the  spirit  which  is  the  rightful  inheritance 
of  man.  In  the  vision  he  here  enjoys  lies  his  true  country;  no  other 
patriotism  so  utterly  commands  him.  Though  his  fellows  may  yet 
be  blind,  he  must  hold  for  them  this  far  outlying  region,  till  their 
imagination  quicken  to  its  beauty.  And  if  to  die  on  a  righteous 
battlefield  is  a  happy  death,  a  beginning  of  immortality,  then  they 
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are  most  sure  of  immortality  who  die  in  this  warfare;  for  not  all 
other  wars  of  time  together  match  in  eternal  significance  with  this 
long  struggle  against  the  darkness  within  us  and  without,  this  scorn 
of  the  night,  this  will  to  bring  in  the  morning.  We  conceive  of  no 
heaven  beyond  our  present  love;  we  ask  only  to  continue  in  it 
always.     May  we  see  light;  may  light  perpetual  shine  upon  us. 

Yet  even  we  are  called  by  temporary  things;  and,  claiming  the 
wisdom  to  distinguish  time  from  eternity,  we  yet  cast  our  own 
shadows  on  our  immortal  dream.  Perhaps  to  name  the  alloys  of 
time  in  the  scholarly  life  will  serve  but  to  define  better  the  pure 
seeking  of  truth.  There  is  danger  in  certain  concessions  which  the 
university  must  make  to  our  present  condition.  The  university 
must,  for  example,  present  the  tangle  of  life  somewhat  simplified, 
with  the  immortal  threads  already  half  selected  for  us,  so  that  the 
untried  spirit  may  have  the  encouragement  of  early  success.  But 
from  this  aid  we  sometimes  pass,  not  to  a  more  strenuous  winnow- 
ing of  experience,  but  to  a  discontented  reflection  that  if  only  we 
could  withdraw  further,  be  more  free  of  the  distracting  influences 
of  time,  we  could  at  last  live  immortally.  To  protect  oneself  in  the 
hermit's  cell  is  not  exclusively  a  medieval  temptation,  nor  is  it  a 
temptation  only  of  the  religious  life;  wherever  man  has  confronted 
the  hard  choice  of  immortality  or  time,  he  has  played  with  the  hope 
of  avoiding  the  problem  altogether,  either  by  refusing  to  make  a 
choice,  which  is  much  the  same  thing  as  refusing  to  live,  or  by 
ignoring  the  circumstances  of  time  out  of  which  his  immortality 
must  be  chosen.  When  the  university  begins  to  suggest  the  peace 
of  Nirvana  or  the  solace  of  the  hermitage,  the  love  of  truth  in  us, 
far  from  being  immortal,  must  be  already  dying. 

But  without  renouncing  altogether  the  difficult  choice,  we  some- 
times think  we  could  make  it  more  easily  if  one  circumstance  or 
another  of  our  daily  task  were  altered,  if  the  problems  which  annoy 
us  would  only  present  themselves  in  a  different  way,  if  the  world 
that  flows  at  our  doors  had  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  us,  if  the 
people  we  daily  encounter  had  a  more  gracious  philosophy  or  a 
more  esthetic  deportment,  if  even  the  buildings  we  work  in  had  this 
or  that  enrichment  of  atmosphere  or  of  comfort  or  of  quality.  We 
grow  weary  of  our  environment,  and  would  fare  forth  to  a  setting 
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more  sensitively  adapted  to  us.  This  symptom  of  failing  courage 
we  often  cherish  as  though  it  were  a  virtue.  If  only  in  envious 
thought,  we  fly  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  look  upon  the  for- 
tunate, in  this  country  or  that,  who  amidst  romantic  towers  and 
historic  chapels,  beneath  ivy  walls,  beside  old  gardens,  make  as  we 
think  their  exquisite  pursuit  of  truth.  But  we  forget  that  the  love- 
liness of  such  places,  what  seems  their  sympathetic  immortality, 
comes  only  from  the  fact  that  there  men  have  lived  immortally. 
We  cannot  appropriate  another's  immortality,  though  for  a  while 
we  may  luxuriate  in  the  contemplation  of  it.  Were  we  transplanted 
just  as  we  are,  with  the  fret  and  worry  of  time  upon  us,  to  such 
haunted  dwelling-places  of  immortal  spirits,  we  should  carry  with 
us  even  there  the  fret  and  worry  of  time.  For  the  soul  is  no  more 
transformed  by  another  scene  than  by  another  day.  To  flatter 
ourselves  with  the  catalog  of  what  we  should  accomplish  in  better 
surroundings,  and  yet  not  to  enter  at  once,  wherever  we  are,  on 
that  program  which  would  make  our  environment  better,  is  to  post- 
pone our  virtues  until  such  time  as  it  shall  please  God  to  remove  us 
to  heaven.  The  scholars,  the  poets  and  the  saints  who  have  made 
ours  the  noblest  of  professions,  and  who  have  consecrated  their 
simple  homes  to  be  shrines  of  gratitude  so  long  as  man  knows  the 
deathless  from  the  dying,  followed  a  braver  and  more  immediate 
faith.  They  had  the  will  to  live  at  once  in  those  attitudes  in  which 
they  desired  to  live  forever.  The  skein  of  life  for  them  too  was 
mystery  and  tangle ;  but  out  of  it  they  drew  their  heavenly  fortune 
here  and  now,  choosing  whatsoever  things  were  true,  and  honest, 
and  just,  and  pure,  and  of  good  report — whatsoever  things  were 
not  temporary. 

Therefore  we  make  no  mistake  as  to  what  has  furnished  our 
own  university  with  greatness — not  outward  circumstance  of  good 
fortune,  but  the  presence  of  those  who,  walking  with  us  daily  and 
calling  this  their  spiritual  home,  have  here  lived  immortally.  If 
the  stranger  is  ever  to  feel  here  the  uplift  of  heart  which  we  have 
felt  in  foreign  halls,  if  the  pilgrim  in  his  hunger  is  ever  to  find  here 
the  bread  of  the  angels,  we  know  it  must  be  because  here,  in  the 
crash  and  vortex  of  time,  men  have  laid  hold  on  eternal  things.  We 
gather  yearly  to  remember  them,  our  shining  ones,  who  shed  about 
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us  their  immortality.  Yearly  we  think  with  new  pride,  and  with 
new  loneliness,  on  those  who  found  here  the  happy  life,  and  who 
now  have  passed  to  remembrance.  The  young  student,  for  whom 
the  world  was  still  a  first  love,  the  scholar  and  the  poet,  the  great 
citizen,  serving  his  fellows  as  brother  confers  with  brother — we 
believe  that  death  found  them  busy  with  eternal  employments. 

We  are  met  to  think  of  them  with  love  and  with  gratitude.  We 
are  met  also,  in  some  thought  of  ourselves,  to  confess  a  deep  need. 
We  too  strive  for  our  immortality ;  we  too  shall  crave  hereafter  in 
this  place  the  remembrance  given  to  the  happy.  The  immortality 
which  dying  men  have  here  bequeathed  is  not  our  immortality.  But 
it  is  our  help,  and  our  precious  hope.  We  bury  our  dead  with  a 
prayer  not  for  them,  but  for  us.  Can  the  prayer  be  said  in  words, 
or  only  with  uplifted  hands?  Or  was  it  shadowed  in  the  fable  of 
the  Thankful  Dead?  A  wayfarer  found  a  breath-departed  body, 
and  out  of  his  warm  heart  gave  it  burial  in  peace  and  in  honor.  At 
the  hour  of  his  need  the  grateful  dead  returned  to  aid  him.  What 
truth  is  in  the  story  they  know  best  who  find  their  dead  still  with 
them,  surprising  a  silent  thought  with  familiar  voices,  with  accus- 
tomed footsteps  startling  the  quiet  house,  by  their  presence  hold- 
ing us  to  our  best.  In  the  faith  of  this  experience  the  university 
lays  away  her  dead.  She  speaks  her  love,  but  no  farewell.  Her 
dead  return. 

John  Erskine 


LAW  AS  A  UNIVERSITY  STUDY 

NOT  long  ago  a  physician  was  heard  to  say  that  he  had  begun 
to  entertain  hopes  of  the  medical  profession,  now  that  the 
papers  read  at  association  meetings  were  telling  of  mistakes  and 
failures  as  well  as  of  cures.  It  is  similarly  wholesome  when  work- 
ers in  other  fields  begin  rigorous  self-scrutiny.  All  friends  of  uni- 
versity education,  therefore,  must  be  grateful  to  Professor  Selig- 
man  for  his  vigorous  and  fearless  address  on  "  The  Real  Univer- 
sity."1 In  this  he  tells  us  that  "the  university  stands  for  intel- 
lectual freedom,  for  self-reliance,  for  rigorous  method,"  and  he 
summons  the  professional  schools  to  justify  their  inclusion  in  the 
university  by  "  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  university." 

The  first  step  in  any  just  appraisal  of  the  work  of  the  profes- 
sional school  is  a  knowledge  of  what  it  is  actually  doing.  In  the 
absence  of  such  knowledge,  no  enterprise  can  be  judged  by  the 
standards  either  of  the  comparative  or  of  the  ideal.  Professor 
Seligman's  address  can  best  bear  its  full  fruit  if  it  prompts  the 
workers  in  each  subject  of  university  education  to  tell  of  the 
methods  and  aims  of  their  work,  so  that  their  colleagues  in  other 
fields  may  be  in  a  position  to  offer  critical  and  constructive  sug- 
gestions which  shall  help  to  a  closer  approximation  of  the  ideal 
university.  This  paper  seeks  to  further  this  end  by  telling  of  the 
work  of  the  law  school  in  the  American  university. 

I 

The  methods  of  law  teaching  prevailing  in  nearly  all  American 
universities  are  substantially  the  same.  Of  text-books  and  formal 
lectures  there  are  none.  In  each  subject  there  is  a  so-called  "case- 
book," compiled  from  official  reports  of  judicially  decided  cases.2 

1  Delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  163d  year  of  Columbia  University,  Septem- 
ber 27,  1916.  The  address  is  printed  in  full  in  The  Educational  Review  for 
November,  1916. 

2  The  description  of  the  case-method  which  immediately  follows  is  borrowed 
in  part  from  a  previous  paper  of  the  writer's  on  "  The  Study  of  Moral  Judg- 
ments by  the  Case  Method,"  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Scientific 
Methods,  volume  10,  page  484. 
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The  student,  knowing  nothing  of  any  general  rule  applicable  to  the 
subject  matter  under  consideration,  reads  a  number  of  selected  cases 
involving  some  definite  class  of  individual  or  social  interests,  such 
as  contracts  for  personal  service,  or  injuries  in  dangerous  employ- 
ments^— cases  which  may  profitably  be  compared  with  one  another. 
In  the  class-room  the  consideration  of  a  decision  is  begun  by  requir- 
ing the  student  to  state  what  he  deems  the  material  facts,  the  issue, 
the  decision,  and  the  reasons  given  therefor.  These  essential  ele- 
ments he  must  single  out  from  the  subordinate  and  collateral  mat- 
ters with  which  they  are  intermingled  in  the  judicial  opinion.  The 
student's  analysis  of  the  case  may  seem  incorrect  to  the  teacher, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  in  which  other  members  of  the 
class  participate  the  student  is  required  to  defend  or  amend  his 
statement.  The  consideration  of  the  general  problem  presented  by 
the  case  is  usually  postponed  until  other  cases  have  been  stated. 
The  instructor  then  puts  supposititious  cases.  Fact  after  fact  will 
be  altered  to  make  differing  cases  more  nearly  correspond,  to  make 
cases  which  seem  parallel  diverge  from  each  other;  and  at  every 
point  the  student  is  required  to  weigh  for  the  purpose  of  decision 
the  importance  of  difference  and  resemblance.  Each  case  is  dis- 
cussed from  the  standpoints  of  the  soundness  of  the  reasoning  and 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  result.  The  various  cases  are  compared  to 
determine  whether  they  are  logically  consistent.  Conflicts  of  deci- 
sion are  recognized  and  the  exact  point  of  difference  is  ascertained. 
At  every  turn  the  student  must  give  his  own  judgment  and  the 
legal  reasons  therefor.  Distinctions  which  the  court  disregarded 
are  recognized  and  evaluated.  Resemblances  and  analogies  empha- 
sized by  the  court  are  subjected  to  rigid  scrutiny. 

After  the  separate  cases  have  been  thus  analyzed  and  conflict  of 
decision  has  been  marked  out,  there  begins  the  work  of  weaving 
together  the  various  strands.  Having  decided  what  is  the  correct 
decision  for  each  given  state  of  facts,  the  student  attempts  to,  for- 
mulate a  principle  which  shall  embrace  them  all.  If  it  is  not  im- 
portant that  one  case  concerned  an  individual,  another  a  partner- 
ship, and  a  third  a  corporation,  the  rule  may  be  stated  more  broadly 
than  was  necessary  to  express  the  holding  of  any  one  decision. 
For  some  purposes  it  is  important  whether  a  promise  was  oral  or 
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written;  for  other  purposes,  not.  Hence  a  general  statement  may 
be  made  to  indicate  the  significance  of  reducing  promises  to  writ- 
ing. Conflicting  generalizations  are  evolved  from  conflicting  deci- 
sions. And  when  the  legal  principles  are  thus  formulated,  the 
process  of  putting  the  specific  cases  from  which  they  were  derived 
is  repeated,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  formulation  is  tested  by  the 
way  the  cases  fall  within  it  or  without. 

When  the  formulations  are  tested  by  the  stuff  from  which  they 
were  made,  and  are  duly  arranged  in  order,  new  cases  still  remain 
to  be  put.  Deduction  now  succeeds  to  induction.  The  existence 
of  the  rule  is  assumed  and  attention  is  devoted  to  its  application  to 
situations  not  identical  with  any  from  which  the  rule  was  evolved, 
situations  which  have  not  arisen  in  the  courts  for  adjudication. 
With  the  wider  outlook,  the  student  may  now  judge  the  rule  by  the 
way  it  would  work  if  applied  more  generally.  He  is  thus  placed  in 
a  position  to  pass  beyond  the  question  whether  the  formulations 
of  general  rules  are  justified  by  the  decisions,  and  to  suggest  where 
judicial  opinion  should  be  corrected  by  legislation. 

By  means  of  such  training  in  the  class-room  the  student  knows 
accurately  the  point  decided  by  particular  decisions  and  the  more 
general  rule  established  by  a  group  of  decisions.  More  important 
still,  he  acquires  facility  and  precision  in  methodology.  He  learns 
what  elements  to  consider  in  solving  a  concrete  problem,  and  how 
the  various  elements  are  to  be  judged.  He  learns  to  formulate  a 
rule  from  concrete  instances.  He  learns  how  to  know  whether  a 
given  state  of  facts  comes  within  that  rule.  He  knows  how  the 
rules  came  to  be  formulated;  that  they  arise  from  a  similarity  of 
decision  in  analogous  cases;  that  the  decision  in  each  case  is  based 
upon  some  judgment  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  situation 
disclosed  in  that  case.  He  is  thus  kept  close  to  the  facts  with  which 
the  law  deals. 

The  facts  considered  in  the  judicial  opinions  include  not  only 
the  acts  of  the  parties  to  the  litigation,  but  the  findings  of  the  jury 
as  to  existing  conditions  in  the  fields  of  physiology,  engineering, 
chemistry,  physics  and  economics.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher  the  student  sees  the  bearing  of  existing  technical  knowledge 
or  of  current  assumptions  in  the  decision  of  each  case.     He  sees 
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that  the  test  of  what  is  "  due  time  "  in  which  to  accept  an  offer  is 
not  the  same  in  the  age  of  the  fast  mail  and  wireless  telegraphy  as 
in  the  days  of  the  stage  coach  and  the  sailing  vessel.  He  observes 
that  the  ancient  rule  that  the  owner  of  land  may  take  all  the  perco- 
lating water  that  he  can  bring  to  the  surface  becomes  modified 
when  modern  methods  of  pumping  are  adopted.  He  sees  that  with 
changes  in  conditions  come  changes  in  rules  of  law,  that  if  a  de- 
cision is  based  on  an  assumption  which  time  has  proved  unwar- 
ranted, its  authority  may  be  successfully  challenged  should  it  later 
be  invoked  as  a  precedent. 

And  out  of  this  discipline  the  student  acquires  a  legal  philosophy. 
He  sees  the  law  in  its  relation  to  actual  life,  as  dynamic  rather  than 
static.  He  becomes  wary  of  detached  generalizations  and  vague 
abstractions.  Instead  of  hearing  from  the  instructor  a  broad  defi- 
nition of  the  legal  concept  of  possession,  he  must  discover  for  him- 
self the  meaning  of  the  concept  from  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  in 
many  decisions  in  the  law  of  torts,  of  crimes,  and  of  property. 
When  he  ventures  to  offer  a  wide  generalization  he  is  challenged 
with  concrete  instances. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  case-method  does  not  teach  students  the 
law,  but  merely  gives  them  the  legal  mind.  Certainly  the  acquisi- 
tion of  information  is  subordinated  to  the  discipline  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty.  But  logic  does  not  hold  exclusive  sway.  The  arrange- 
ment of  cases  in  approved  case-books  combines  the  historical  with 
the  logical.  Thus  the  student  traces  the  development  of  the  law 
in  its  various  branches.  He  sees  how  the  technical  forms  of  plead- 
ing have  influenced  the  recognition  and  enforcement  of  substantive 
rights.  He  traces  the  law  of  real  property  from  its  feudal  origins. 
He  learns  the  influence  of  Mansfield  and  of  Holt  in  the  development 
of  the  law  merchant.  He  compares  the  political  predilections  of 
Marshall  with  those  of  Taney.  He  watches  the  decline  of  eccle- 
siastical courts  and  the  rise  of  courts  of  equity.  He  notes  the  in- 
fluence of  canon  law  in  the  development  of  equitable  doctrines.  He 
finds  the  genesis  of  our  modern  public-service  law  in  the  minute 
governmental  supervision  of  all  business  in  the  days  of  Mercantil- 
ism. He  observes  that  only  the  regulation  of  the  inn-keeper  and 
the  public  carrier  withstood  the  onslaughts  of  the  teachings  of 
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laissez-faire.  He  follows  the  gradual  increase  of  governmental 
regulation  after  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

A  case-book  contains  well-reasoned  opinions  and  poorly-reasoned 
opinions,  cases  that  are  recognized  law  today  and  cases  that  have 
long  since  been  overruled,  decisions  in  accord  with  the  weight  of 
authority  and  decisions  opposed.  The  student  looks  at  the  law  as 
a  conglomerate  body  of  opinion,  not  as  inspired  or  authoritative 
utterances  in  some  particular  jurisdiction.  In  his  law-school  days 
he  yields  to  no  authority  that  his  reason  cannot  commend.  He 
knows  that  in  professional  practice  he  must  steer  his  course  by  the 
precedents.  But  he  knows  too  that  his  practice  will  bring  him  cases 
that  present  novel  problems  or  that  contain  different  elements,  some 
of  which  fall  within  one  formulated  principle,  some  within  another. 
He  knows  that  his  contribution  to  the  decision  of  such  cases  will 
call  from  him  something  more  creative  than  the  mere  citation  of 
authorities. 

The  faculties  which  the  student  is  trained  to  develop  in  the  class- 
room, he  is  summoned  to  exercise  in  the  examination.  The  prob- 
lems which  greet  him  there  cannot  be  solved  by  his  memory,  how- 
ever infallible.  They  require  his  imaginative  reasoning.  They 
present  novel  situations.  He  must  sift  from  a  number  of  facts  those 
which  are  significant.  He  must  watch  for  questions  in  which  essen- 
tial facts  are  omitted.  He  must  then  fill  in  the  partial  story  with 
hypotheses,  and  construct  and  answer  two  or  more  questions  on  the 
basis  of  the  elliptical  one  submitted  by  the  examiner. 

The  education  of  the  law  student  is  not  confined  to  the  work  in 
the  class-room  and  the  library.  His  table  talk  is  of  A.  and  B.,  and 
of  rights  of  reverter  and  the  rule  against  perpetuities.  In  his  law 
clubs  he  argues  hypothetical  cases  before  a  hypothetical  bench  occu- 
pied by  his  fellow  members.  And  in  those  law  schools  under  whose 
auspices  is  published  a  legal  journal  a  selected  group  of  students 
engages  in  important  work  of  legal  investigation  and  critical  inter- 
pretation. 

Nothing  shows  more  significantly  the  contribution  of  the  uni- 
versity law  school  to  the  development  of  the  law  than  the  fact  that 
the  best  legal  journals  are  the  product  of  the  editorial  work  of 
students  who  have  not  yet  finished  their  training.     The  editors  scan 
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the  advance  sheets  of  judicial  opinions  from  all  jurisdictions  where 
the  common  law  prevails,  culling  those  that  are  important  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  rigorous  analysis  and  criticism.  Many  a  two-page 
note  on  some  legal  doctrine  could  have  been  presented  in  the  form 
of  a  lengthy  article  at  less  expense  of  time  and  thinking.  It  is 
higher  art  to  give  the  pith  of  twenty  legal  decisions  in  a  single  para- 
graph than  to  present  seriatim  the  full  account  of  each  separate 
opinion.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  work  of  our  university 
law  reviews  will  bear  witness  to  the  exhaustiveness  of  the  investi- 
gation which  precedes  the  treatment  of  current  decisions.  And 
the  material  thus  gathered  is  sifted  and  interpreted  with  an  insight 
and  a  judgment  that  abundantly  merit  the  high  commendation  they 
widely  receive.  From  law  teachers,  practitioners,  and  judges  come 
frequent  acknowledgments  of  indebtedness  to  the  scholarly  exposi- 
tions of  legal  principles  in  the  pages  of  the  university  law  reviews. 
The  spirit  in  which  this  volunteer  and  independent  work  is  uni- 
formly conducted  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  tribute  to  the 
methods  of  class  instruction  and  to  the  capacities  and  the  ideals  of 
law  instructors. 

Such  is  the  method  of  training  by  which  the  prospective  lawyer 
is  fitted  for  his  task.  In  class-room  and  in  examination,  in  law  club 
and  on  the  law  review,  he  employs  the  processes  of  thinking  which 
he  must  use  in  the  office  and  before  the  court.  He  forms  legal 
judgments  by  a  process  of  legal  reasoning.  The  law  schools  of 
private  universities  have  sternly  resisted  the  demand  for  a  training 
that  is  more  utilitarian.  They  decline  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
law  of  any  one  jurisdiction,  or  to  shape  their  instruction  by  the 
character  of  examinations  for  admission  to  the  bar.  They  pay  no 
attention  to  training  in  the  art  of  advocacy  or  in  the  mechanics  of 
office  routine.  They  emphasize  above  everything  the  development 
of  the  power  to  think.  They  endeavor  in  their  training  of  students 
to  stand  for  "intellectual  freedom,  for  self-reliance  and  for  rig- 
orous method." 

II 
The  law  school  is  called  a  professional  school  because  it  trains 
students  for  one  of  the  learned  professions.     But,  with  the  recog- 
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nition  which  is  now  accorded  to  the  function  of  the  teacher  in  the 
college  or  the  university,  any  school  in  which  such  teachers  are 
trained  and  inspired  may  claim  the  honor  of  being  a  professional 
school.  In  its  primary  object,  therefore,  the  school  of  law  is  neither 
more  nor  less  professional  than  are  the  schools  in  which  are  trained 
the  future  teachers  of  history  or  economics,  of  philosophy  or  science. 
All  are  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  guiding  the  student  to  a 
definite  body  of  knowledge  and  of  training  him  in  technic  and  in- 
spiring him  with  imagination  and  insight  for  the  interpretation  of 
that  knowledge.  The  training  of  students  for  a  definite  calling  is 
the  chief  characteristic  of  all  the  graduate  schools  of  the  university. 

In  what  respects,  then,  does  the  law  school  differ  from  the  other 
graduate  schools  of  the  university?  In  its  training  of  students  it 
subordinates  acquisition  of  information  to  acquisition  of  the  power 
to  interpret  information.  It  stands  alone  among  the  schools  of  the 
university  in  insisting  that  the  student's  entire  time  be  spent  in  deal- 
ing with  original  sources.  Every  hour  in  the  class-room  is  spent 
in  the  interpretation  of  original  sources,  in  interpretation  by  the 
student  and  not  by  the  instructor  alone.  The  descriptive  and  dog- 
matic lecture  which  still  flourishes  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
other  schools  of  the  university  has  long  since  been  banished  from 
the  school  of  law. 

The  law  school  differs  from  the  other  graduate  schools  of  the 
university  in  not  requiring  of  every  student  the  preparation  and 
printing  of  a  dissertation  on  some  subject  within  his  chosen  field. 
It  does  not  compel  a  student  to  prove  to  the  outside  world  that  he 
can  ferret  out  facts  from  concealed  sources  and  arrange  and  inter- 
pret them.  But  its  method  of  class-room  instruction  and  of  exami- 
nation compels  him  to  satisfy  the  instructor  that  he  possesses  this 
power  of  interpretation.  The  law  school  puts  little  or  no  emphasis, 
it  is  true,  on  the  exhuming  of  data.  The  reason  for  this  is  ap- 
parent. The  judicial  decisions  which  are  the  sources  with  which 
the  legal  scholar  must  deal,  scattered  though  they  are,  are  readily 
discoverable  through  the  numerous  digests  of  decisions  which  exist. 
They  are  not  hidden  away  in  private  letters,  in  newspaper  files,  or 
in  virgin  archives  of  any  sort.  The  law  school  does  not  require  its 
students  to  spend  their  time  in  discovering  and  cataloguing  infor- 
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mation,  because  it  does  not  regard  that  as  a  high  art.  The  patient 
plodding  of  the  genealogist  is  not  interpretative  scholarship,  and 
such  portions  of  our  doctors'  dissertations  as  resemble  the  work  of 
the  genealogist  are  not  products  by  which  the  university  should  care 
to  be  judged. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  university  does  not  fulfil  its 
duty  to  legal  scholarship  by  its  contribution  through  the  law  review. 
It  may  be  urged  that  every  student  should  be  required  before  he  is 
graduated  to  give  to  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  acquired  powers 
of  interpretation,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  disclose  them  to  the  in- 
structor in  the  examination  paper.  If  the  contribution  which  the 
university  makes  to  society  through  its  students  were  to  be  measured 
by  what  the  students  do  within  the  walls  of  the  university,  this 
criticism  of  the  law  school  would  have  great  force.  It  is  a  criticism 
which  merits  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  who  take  part  in  legal 
education.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  contention  that  the 
law  school  should  insist  that  each  student  justify  his  privilege  of 
membership  in  the  university  by  a  worthy  contribution  to  legal 
scholarship  through  the  medium  of  the  printed  page.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  best  answer  which  the  law  school  can  make  to  this  com- 
plaint is  that  of  confession  and  avoidance.  The  reasons  to  be  urged 
in  defence  are  that  the  requirement  of  a  legal  essay  of  substantial 
merit  and  value  from  every  student  would  involve  either  the  addi- 
tion of  another  year  to  the  law-school  course  or  the  curtailment  or 
abandonment  of  class-room  exercises  in  a  considerable  number  of 
the  subjects  now  taught.  The  choice  of  the  latter  alternative  would 
be  most  unfortunate,  in  view  of  the  extent  to  which  the  intensive 
discipline  of  the  case-method  already  restricts  the  scope  of  the 
legal  knowledge  acquired  by  the  student.  But  the  lengthening  of 
the  law  school  course  is  a  measure  that  the  highest  ideal  of  the  uni- 
versity may  well  demand. 

Our  law  schools  have  given  an  earnest  of  their  appreciation  of 
this  ideal  by  the  aid  and  encouragement  which  is  given  to  the  work 
of  the  university  law  reviews.  Every  student  who  has  a  desire  to 
put  his  training  to  the  high  use  of  interpreting  and  criticizing  the 
data  of  the  law  and  putting  into  permanent  form  his  suggestions  for 
improvement  will  find  the  same  cordial  co-operation  from  his  in- 
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structors  that  is  generously  accorded  to  the  editors  of  the  law 
reviews.  It  is,  however,  a  universal  lament  among  law  teachers 
that  the  editors  of  the  law  reviews  are  so  engrossed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  contributions  to  the  review  that  they  necessarily  slight 
the  regular  work  of  the  school.  This  not  only  restricts  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  legal  education  of  the  editors  of  the  reviews,  but 
also  tends  to  lower  the  intellectual  tone  of  class-room  discussion. 

So  long  as  the  law-school  course  is  restricted  to  three  years, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  requirement  of  a  dissertation  from  every 
student  would  seriously  hamper  the  successful  performance  of  the 
primary  mission  of  the  school.  Moreover,  the  existing  ratio  be- 
tween the  number  of  instructors  and  the  number  of  students  is  such 
as  to  make  quite  impossible  the  adequate  supervision  of  recorded 
scholarship  from  every  student  in  the  school.  The  office  confer- 
ences with  students  over  the  problems  which  arise  in  the  class-room, 
and  the  aid  given  to  the  editors  of  the  law  review,  already  impose 
substantial  burdens  on  each  instructor  in  the  school.  Until  we  can 
have  a  fourth  year  added  to  the  curriculum  and  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  teaching  staff  we  cannot  do  more  than  we 
are  now  doing  without  a  loss  which  would  more  than  counterbalance 
the  gain.  But  the  law  school  cherishes  the  aims  of  lengthening  the 
required  residence  of  students  and  of  enlarging  the  teaching  staff  so 
that  the  scholarly  output  of  both  students  and  teachers  may  be  in- 
creased and  improved.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  in  this 
endeavor  to  raise  its  standards,  the  law  school  will  have  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  all  who  have  any  part  in  the  making  of  the 
university. 

In  considering  how  well  the  law  school  meets  its  obligation  to 
legal  scholarship,  we  must  estimate  the  contribution  of  its  students 
by  no  such  short  measure  as  the  brief  years  of  their  resident  study. 
The  writers  of  briefs  and  of  judicial  opinions  are  legal  scholars. 
Advice  from  the  counselor  to  his  client,  oral  or  written,  is  often  the 
fruit  of  thorough  scholarship  and  ripe  judgment.  The  lawyer  and 
the  judge  are  not  only  historians,  but  makers  of  history.  Books  and 
magazines  are  not  the  only  treasuries  of  productive  scholarship. 
The  sound  advice  of  the  counsellor,  the  helpful  brief  of  the  bar- 
rister, and  the  wise  and  illuminating  opinion  of  the  judge  are  pos- 
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sible  only  after  patient  investigation  and  the  exercise  of  high  powers 
of  interpretation  and  judgment.  Much  of  the  best  intellectual  work 
of  the  bench  and  bar  is  due  to  foundations  laid  in  the  professional 
training  given  by  our  university  schools  of  law. 

There  is  a  disposition  among  laymen  to  belittle  the  scientific 
character  of  the  intellectual  work  of  the  lawyer  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  his  duty  to  his  client  in  a  litigation  requires  him  to  empha- 
size what  makes  for  his  client's  interest  and  to  disparage  what  tends 
to  defeat  that  interest.  It  is  true  that  the  lawyer  starts  with  a 
bias  in  favor  of  his  client.  But  it  is  the  poor  counselor,  and  not  the 
good  one,  who  does  not  overcome  this  bias  and  advise  his  client  im- 
partially as  to  his  legal  rights  before  allowing  him  to  enter  upon  liti- 
gation. It  is  the  poor  advocate,  not  the  good  one,  who  does  not 
weigh  accurately  the  merits  of  the  contentions  which  will  be  urged 
against  him  by  his  opponent.  And  in  the  making  of  the  law  the 
opposing  counsel  and  the  court  are  collaborators.  Long  experience 
has  shown  that  the  part  of  each  is  essential  to  the  best  development 
of  the  law.  The  likelihood  of  wise  decisions  from  the  court  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  the  benefit  of  the  strongest  possible 
presentation  of  the  considerations  in  favor  of  the  two  opposing 
contentions  which  it  must  choose  between.  It  is  well  known  to 
students  of  the  law  that  many  of  the  judicial  decisions  which  have 
not  stood  the  test  of  time  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  arguments  presented  by  counsel  at  the  hearing  of  the  cause. 
Equally  familiar  is  the  debt  which  the  court  owes  to  able  counsel. 
One  of  the  striking  examples  of  this  is  the  influence  of  the  argu- 
ments of  Webster  upon  the  opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  on 
important  questions  of  constitutional  law.  There  is  abundant  testi- 
mony that  the  training  of  the  university  law  school  has  been  a  pow- 
erful factor  in  raising  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  bench  and  bar. 
This  contribution  of  the  law  school  is  a  contribution  to  legal  scholar- 
ship, to  the  making  of  history,  and  to  the  better  adjustment  of 
human  relations. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  about  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  the 
university  law  school.  Professor  Seligman  has  told  us  that  he 
"  should  have  made,  and  should  be  making,  positive  contributions  to 
the  subject  in  which  he  professes  "  and  that  he  should  "  possess  the 
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creative  spirit."  This  is  an  ideal  which  must  command  universal 
approval.  But  those  unfamiliar  with  the  work  of  the  law  school 
may  be  unaware  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  teacher  and  may  under- 
estimate his  positive  contributions  to  his  subject  if  they  look  for  no 
other  evidence  than  the  number  of  printed  pages  which  he  has  pro- 
duced. The  time  and  thought  required  of  the  law  teacher  for  the 
adequate  presentation  of  his  subject  in  the  class-room  are  not  likely 
to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  labor  in  fields  in  which  purely  de- 
scriptive work  meets  to  a  considerable  extent  the  demands  of  class 
instruction.  On  this  point,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  obser- 
vations of  Professor  Redlich  of  the  University  of  Vienna  in  his 
report  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  "  The  Common  Law  and  the 
Case  Method  in  American  University  Law  Schools." 

The  case  method  claims  ...  an  uncommon  amount  of  time 
and  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  connection  with  the  oral 
instruction,  and  so  already  reduces  very  seriously  his  opportunities 
of  composing  extended  works  in  legal  science.  ...  In  general  I 
cannot  forbear  to  remark  that  the  burden  of  purely  pedagogical 
labor  which  rests  upon  American  law  teachers  is  extraordinarily 
great,  and  that,  furthermore,  there  is  not  as  much  division  of  labor, 
in  this  direction,  as  I  should  consider  necessary. 

Dr.  Redlich  cites  illustrations  to  show  how  much  further  the 
universities  of  the  continent  have  carried  specialization  in  law  teach- 
ing than  have  the  universities  of  the  United  States,  and  he  adds : 
"A  similar  development  will  have  to  take  place  in  the  American 
university  law  schools,  and  then  the  strength  of  the  individual 
teacher  of  law,  already  so  strongly  taxed  by  the  analytic  method, 
may  be  devoted  somewhat  more  freely  to  his  own  literary  activity." 

That  the  changes  suggested  by  Professor  Redlich  would  be  con- 
ducive to  more  published  work  from  law  professors  is  clear.  Such 
a  gain,  however,  would  not  be  without  its  cost.  The  various  sub- 
jects of  the  common  law  are  so  interwoven  that  there  is  a  distinct 
advantage  in  having  each  course  taught  by  men  who  are  also  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  all  other  parts  of  the  law.  The  contribution 
which  the  teacher  makes  in  the  class-room  would  suffer  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  if  he  should  confine  his  interests  more  narrowly. 
And  that  contribution,  though  it  cannot  be  measured  like  printed 
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words,  must  not  for  that  reason  be  underestimated.  Unless  our 
picture  is  sadly  overdrawn,  the  class-room  work  of  the  law  teacher 
is  the  fruit  of  the  creative  spirit  and  constitutes  a  highly  important 
contribution  to  legal  scholarship. 

Many  teachers  of  law  are  of  opinion  that  this  contribution  would 
be  impaired  if  they  put  into  print  the  analysis  and  the  conclusions 
which  they  suggest  and  discuss  in  the  class-room.  It  is  deemed 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  intellectual  freedom  and  the  self- 
reliance  of  the  students  that  they  come  to  class  with  no  predisposi- 
tion in  their  minds  in  favor  of  any  particular  views  of  legal  doctrine, 
and  especially  with  no  predisposition  in  favor  of  the  views  of  the 
instructor.  Advance  knowledge  of  what  the  instructor  regards  as 
correct  doctrine  is  deemed  as  vicious  to  the  intellectual  discipline  of 
the  student  of  law  as  is  the  use  of  a  translation  to  that  of  the  stu- 
dent of  languages.  It  would  involve  many  of  the  evils  of  a  return 
to  the  lecture  method.  The  most  distinguished  legal  educator  who 
held  strongly  to  this  view  was  the  late  Dean  Ames  of  Harvard. 
The  wisdom  of  the  view  may  be  open  to  question,  but  the  fact  that 
it  is  widely  held  causes  many  law  teachers  to  refrain  from  putting 
into  print  the  fruit  of  years  of  scholarly  toil. 

Ill 

It  seems,  sometimes,  that  many  of  the  criticisms,  express  or  im- 
plied, which  are  made  of  legal  education  reduce  themselves  to  the 
objection  that  the  law  school  teaches  law.  It  seems  to  be  thought 
that  it  should  teach  sociology,  or  ethics,  or  philosophy,  or  economics, 
or  some  combination  of  them  all.  Inevitably  the  law  school  touches 
upon  these  subjects  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  body  of  legal 
doctrine.  But,  in  the  system  of  the  common  law,  judicial  decisions 
are  the  primary  sources  for  the  study  of  legal  principles,  and  it  is 
necessarily  with  the  sources  in  the  field  of  law  that  the  law  school 
is  chiefly  concerned. 

We  must  use  extreme  caution  in  applying  to  legal  education  Pro- 
fessor Seligman's  quotation  from  Lord  Verulam  that  it  is  from 
philosophy  and  universality  that  all  professions  are  served  and  sup- 
plied. The  propensity  for  universals  which  has  beset  many  judges 
has  often  had  an  evil  influence  on  the  development  of  the  law.    One 
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reason  why  judicial  decision  is  apt  to  lag  behind  modern  conditions 
is  that  the  policy  underlying  adjudications  of  an  earlier  generation 
is  so  often  formulated  in  terms  which  imply  that  it  has  universal 
validity  throughout  all  time.  In  a  series  of  able  papers  Dean  Pound 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  has  pointed  out  how  the  philosophy  of 
former  centuries  tends  to  become  crystallized  in  judicial  doctrine. 
This,  he  says,  is  the  explanation  of  much  in  American  judicial  de- 
cision "  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  refer  of  late  to  class  bias  of 
judges  or  to  purely  economic  influences."3 

Perhaps  nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to  create  and  foster 
hostility  to  courts  and  law  and  constitutions  as  this  conception  of 
the  courts  as  guardians  of  individual  natural  rights  against  the  state 
and  against  society,  of  the  law  as  a  final  and  absolute  body  of  doc- 
trine declaring  these  individual  natural  rights,  and  of  constitutions 
as  declaratory  of  common-law  principles,  which  are  also  natural-law 
principles,  anterior  to  the  state  and  of  superior  validity  to  enactments 
by  the  authority  of  the  state,  having  for  their  purpose  to  guarantee 
and  maintain  the  natural  rights  of  individuals  against  the  govern- 
ment and  all  its  agencies.4 

If  Dean  Pound's  analysis  is  correct,  the  type  of  philosophy  whose 
keynote  is  universality  has  served  and  supplied  the  law  in  ways  that 
have  proved  far  from  beneficial.  The  Baconian  maxim  is  an  un- 
safe guide  for  legal  education,  if  not  for  education  of  every  kind. 
It  is  submitted  that  the  better  starting  point  for  a  study  of  the  law 
or  of  any  other  subject  is  not  "  universality,"  but  a  due  appreciation 
of  particulars.  The  particulars  of  the  common  law  are  judicial  de- 
cisions. The  legal  scholar  must  deal  with  the  particulars  in  the  field 
of  law,  as  the  historian  and  the  economist  deal  with  the  data  in  their 
respective  fields  of  history  and  economics.  He  will  find  them, 
arrange  them,  interpret  them  and,  when  needful,  philosophize  about 
them.  He  will  reflect  on  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  life  in 
general.  But,  if  he  is  wise,  he  will  keep  close  to  them.  The  legal 
scholar,  in  seeking  the  "  intellectual  emancipation  for  which  alone 
the  university  stands,"  must  be  careful  not  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  realization  that  the  common  law  is  a  system  of  authori- 
tative judicial  precedents,  and  not  of  metaphysical  abstractions.     If 

3  Harvard  Law  Review,  volume  30,  pages  210-21 1. 

4  Harvard  Law  Review,  volume  27,  pages  626-627. 
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the  law  school  is  to  remain  a  law  school,  the  subject  matter,  with 
which  it  is  to  deal  is  necessarily  fixed  by  the  content  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  law. 

It  is,  however,  suggested  that  it  should  not  remain  a  law  school. 
It  is  said  that  it  should  become  a  school  of  jurisprudence.  What- 
ever the  merits  of  this  suggestion,  they  do  not  include  the  useful  one 
of  definiteness.  The  term  jurisprudence  has  been  put  to  many  uses. 
Ulpian  defined  it  as  "  the  knowledge  of  things  human  and  divine, 
the  science  of  the  just  and  the  unjust."  Holland  narrows  the  defi- 
nition without  greatly  clarifying  it. 

The  term  jurisprudence  is  wrongly  applied  to  actual  systems  of 
law,  or  to  current  views  of  law,  or  to  suggestions  for  its  amendment, 
but  is  the  name  of  a  science.  This  science  is  a  formal,  or  analytical, 
rather  than  a  material  one.  It  is  the  science  of  actual,  or  positive, 
law.  It  is  wrongly  divided  into  '  general '  and  '  particular/  or  into 
'  philosophical '  and  '  historical.'  It  may  therefore  be  defined  pro- 
visionally as  '  the  formal  science  of  positive  law.'  The  full  import 
of  this  definition  will  not  be  apparent  till  after  the  completion  of  an 
analysis  of  the  all-important  term  'Law.'5 

Bentham  in  a  moment  of  petulance  tells  us  that  "  in  certain  cases 
jurisprudence  may  be  defined,  the  art  of  being  methodically 
ignorant  of  what  everybody  knows."  Pollock  writes  a  volume 
entitled  A  First  Book  of  Jurisprudence  without  using  the  term 
jurisprudence  in  his  chapter-headings  or  his  index,  or,  so  far  as 
a  cursory  examination  reveals,  in  his  text.  There  is  historical 
jurisprudence,  analytical  jurisprudence  and  sociological  juris- 
prudence, not  to  mention  such  aberrations  as  architectural  juris- 
prudence, medical  jurisprudence,  and  dental  jurisprudence.6  The 
term  with  its  various  qualifying  adjectives  is  applied  to  a  col- 
lection of  legal  rules  on  some  particular  subject  matter,  to  meta- 
physical notions  of  the  nature  of  law  in  general,  to  the  history 
of  legal  decision  and  judicial  doctrine,  and  to  individual  conceptions 
of  what  the  law  ought  to  be.  In  each  of  these  senses  of  the  term, 
jurisprudence  is  a  looking  at  the  law  from  some  particular  angle. 
And  there  seem  to  be  as  many  varieties  of  jurisprudence  as  there 
are  angles  from  which  the  law  can  be  viewed.    From  all  these  angles 

5  Jurisprudence,  10th  ed.,  pages  12-13. 

6  See  Holland's  Jurisprudence,  10th  ed.,  page  4,  note  1. 
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the  law  school  looks  at  the  law.  But  the  angles  are  not  the  primary 
objects  of  vision.  The  case-method  of  legal  instruction  puts  the 
decision  or  the  doctrine  in  the  central  place  and  then  looks  at  it  from 
all  conceivable  angles.  It  strives  to  teach  the  law  from  various  points 
of  view,  rather  than  directly  to  teach  various  views  of  the  law. 
The  superiority  of  this  method  of  approach  is  manifest,  if  one's 
view  of  the  law  is  to  be  other  than  a  confused  and  blurred  one. 

The  emphasis  which  the  law  school  puts  on  the  question  of  what 
the  law  ought  to  be  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  most  usual 
question  put  to  a  student  after  he  has  stated  a  case  is :  "  Do  you 
agree  with  the  decision?"  The  student  is  compelled  to  state  and 
defend  his  conception  of  what  the  law  on  the  particular  point  ought 
to  be,  regardless  of  what  the  law  is  or  has  been.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class  join  in  the  discussion  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
instructor  thresh  out  the  merits  of  the  various  ideal  solutions  sug- 
gested. After  general  rules  have  been  formulated,  the  process  is 
repeated.  Should  the  principle  as  formulated  be  expanded  to  cover  a 
wider  field  than  that  to  which  it  has  as  yet  been  applied  ?  Or  should 
it  be  limited  as  narrowly  as  possible,  or  even  abandoned  altogether? 
These  are  questions  on  which  the  views  of  the  students  are  expressed 
and  debated. 

The  law  is  treated  historically  by  considering  the  cases  in  chrono- 
logical order,  when  that  order  has  significance.  Moreover,  any  appeal 
to  precedent  is  an  appeal  to  history.  In  comparing  a  case  with  its 
forerunners,  the  student  discovers  whether  the  earlier  cases  are  the 
basis  for  the  later  one,  or  whether  earlier  conceptions  of  the  judges 
have  been  subsequently  modified.  He  seeks  to  discover  what  forces 
have  influenced  any  change  in  the  judicial  attitude,  and  what  further 
effect  those  influences  are  likely  to  have,  or  ought  to  have.  He 
looks  at  the  same  time  for  circumstances  which  should  have  affected 
the  course  of  judicial  decision  but  which  have  not  been  given  weight 
by  the  courts.  Among  such  factors  the  most  important  are  changes 
in  conditions  of  industry,  in  the  methods  of  doing  business,  and  in 
widely  held  views  of  public  policy.  Further  attention  to  legal  his- 
tory is  given  by  our  better  university  law  schools  in  special  courses 
dealing  with  Roman  law,  Civil  law,  the  history  of  European  law, 
and  the  history  of  the  common  law. 
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The  nature  of  law  in  general  is  necessarily  adverted  to  at  every 
point.  The  distinction  between  law  and  morals,  the  influence  of 
custom  on  law,  the  force  of  judicial  precedents,  the  significance  of 
legal  fictions,  the  classification  of  rights,  the  nature  of  obligation, 
the  correlation  between  rights  and  duties,  these  and  the  other  sub- 
jects considered  by  writers  on  jurisprudence  are  part  of  the  warp 
and  woof  of  much  of  the  class-room  discussion.  The  student  meets 
the  same  legal  conception  again  and  again  in  all  its  different  aspects. 
He  learns  the  significance  of  the  conception  by  noting  its  bearing  on 
the  decision  of  particular  cases.  He  sees  it  doing  business,  and  not 
wandering  in  mid-air  on  intellectual  stilts. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  a  number  of  law  schools  give  special 
courses  entitled  jurisprudence.  Some  of  the  courses  given  under  this 
caption  deal  chiefly  with  legal  history,  some  seek  to  be  analytical 
and  philosophical,  while  some  are  but  slightly  sublimated  expositions 
of  the  elementary  rules  of  law.  The  value  of  the  analytical  and 
philosophical  courses  is  peculiarly  dependent  upon  the  capacity  of 
the  instructor  who  gives  them.  They  may  make  for  clarity  or  for 
confusion.  They  offer  a  bird's-eye  view  to  supplement  the  detailed 
observations  which  the  student  has  made  in  all  his  other  courses. 
They  have  their  place  in  a  well-rounded  plan  of  legal  education,  but 
that  place  is  a  subordinate  one.  Any  exposition  of  legal  philosophy 
which  is  detached  from  an  intensive  analysis  of  particular  decisions 
and  doctrines  will  take  higher  rank  as  an  offering  to  general  learn- 
ing than  as  a  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  the  law.  The  uni- 
versity must  expand  its  work  primarily  in  other  directions  if  its  aim 
is  to  increase  its  service  to  the  cause  of  law  reform. 

IV 

The  present  contribution  of  the  law  school  to  the  improvement 
of  the  law  is  made  through  its  success  in  training  its  students  in  the 
use  of  the  best  canons  for  the  formation  of  judicial  opinion.  The 
law  school  lays  emphasis  on  the  fact  that,  since  law  is  a  rule  to 
govern  human  relations,  the  wisdom  of  any  rule  of  law  is  essentially 
dependent  upon  its  effect  on  human  relations.  But  the  law  school 
necessarily  considers  such  effect  by  a  process  of  ratiocination  rather 
than  of  experimentation.  Further  emphasis  on  philosophical  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  law  in  general  or  of  particular  legal  con- 
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cepts  would  mean  additional  ratiocination.  It  would  take  us  fur- 
ther away  from  the  facts  of  life  rather  than  bring  us  nearer  to  them. 
It  would  not  add  breadth  or  precision  to  our  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tions which  call  for  legal  adjustment  or  of  the  effect  on  those  rela- 
tions of  the  legal  expedients  adopted. 

It  is  on  such  breadth  and  precision  that  further  improvement  of 
legislation  and  judicial  decision  is  largely  dependent.  All  human 
law  is  an  expression  of  human  judgment — the  judgment  of  courts 
and  of  legislatures,  controlled  or  influenced  by  earlier  or  contem- 
poraneous judgments  and  opinions  of  those  who  have  weight  with 
courts  and  legislatures.  The  judgments  of  courts  are  determined 
in  large  measure  by  judicial  precedents,  arguments  of  counsel,  and 
current  views  of  public  policy.  Still  other  factors  influence  the 
judgments  of  legislatures.  These  judgments  which  make  the  law 
are  based  on  actual  or  assumed  knowledge  of  the  relevant  facts  of 
life.  Since  they  furnish  imperatives  of  human  conduct,  they  in  turn 
affect  or  create  the  facts  of  life  to  which  they  apply.  The  law 
school  devotes  itself  in  every  hour  of  the  class-room  to  the  under- 
standing and  evaluation  of  past  judgments  and  to  the  formation  of 
present  and  future  judgments.  But  its  consideration  of  the  facts  of 
life  which  give  rise  to  these  judgments,  or  which  result  from  them, 
is  in  many  fields  of  the  law  based  on  little  more  than  general  knowl- 
edge. To  the  extent  to  which  this  general  knowledge  is  partial  or 
mistaken,  the  judgments  to  which  it  leads  are  not  well  grounded. 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  legal  judgments  founded  only  on 
general  knowledge  cannot  rank  with  those  based  on  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  complex  social  and  industrial  phenomena  which 
give  rise  to  the  need  of  law  and  are  in  turn  in  part  the  product  of 
law.  Yet  the  dearth  of  such  investigation  and  the  consequent  en- 
forced reliance  on  general  knowledge  are  defects  which  permeate 
our  legal  system.7     Judges  consider  how  a  legal  rule  will  work 

7  See  Parke-Davis  &  Co.  v.  H.  K.  Mulford  Co.  (1911),  189  Federal  Reporter 
95,  at  page  115,  where  in  concluding  an  opinion  involving  the  validity  of  a  patent, 
Judge  Learned  Hand  observed :  "  I  cannot  stop  without  calling  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  condition  of  the  law  which  makes  it  possible  for  a  man  without 
any  knowledge  of  even  the  rudiments  of  chemistry  to  pass  upon  such  questions 
as  these.  .  .  .  How  long  we  shall  continue  to  blunder  along  without  the  aid  of 
unpartisan  and  authoritative  scientific  assistance  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, no  one  knows ;  but  all  fair  persons  not  conventionalized  by  provincial  legal 
habits  of  mind  ought,  I  should  think,  [to]  unite  to  effect  some  such  advance." 
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out  in  practice,  but,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter,  they 
do  not  have  the  methods  of  the  physical  scientist  to  check  up  their 
hypotheses.  They  have  the  methods  of  the  economic  theorist,  but 
they  often  are  not  proficient  in  their  use.  And  we  may  infer  from 
the  extent  to  which  doctors  of  economics  disagree,  that  the  methods 
of  the  economic  theorist  are  at  best  far  from  precise.  Often,  how- 
ever, they  are  the  most  precise  methods  which  are  available.  But 
our  college  teachers  of  economics  seem  to  have  been  quite  unable  to 
inculcate  in  their  students  a  mastery  of  the  principles  of  economic 
reasoning  comparable  with  the  mastery  of  the  principles  of  legal 
reasoning  which  is  acquired  by  the  student  of  law.  The  inexpert- 
ness  of  lawyers  and  judges  in  fields  which  are  cognate  to  their  spe- 
cialty is  the  underlying  reason  for  many  of  the  decisions  which  meet 
with  most  objection  from  the  economist.  With  singular  naivete, 
the  economists  seek  to  shift  the  burden  of  their  past  pedagogical 
failings  to  the  shoulders  of  the  school  of  law.  If  the  economics  of 
lawyers  and  judges  is  to  a  considerable  extent  an  economics  which 
is  outworn,  the  blame  must  be  in  large  part  attributed  to  the  failure 
of  former  college  teachers  of  economics  to  give  their  students  a  dis- 
cipline that  will  enable  them  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  other  situa- 
tions than  those  which  were  presented  in  the  lesson  for  the  day. 
Unless  the  student  of  economics  is  so  taught  that  he  acquires  the 
happy  combination  of  rigorous  method  and  flexibility  of  mind  which 
is  essential  for  dealing  wisely  with  novel  situations,  the  economics 
of  college  graduates  will  become  outworn  with  every  succeeding 
change  in  the  conditions  of  business  and  industry. 

The  desired  improvement  of  the  law  requires  not  only  an  ad- 
vance in  the  economic  reasoning  of  lawyers  and  judges,  but  also  the 
ready  availability  of  the  economic  facts  underlying  all  our  legal 
problems.  The  latter  requirement  is  by  far  the  more  important  of 
the  two.  Lack  of  thorough  knowledge  of  present-day  economic 
facts  lies  at  the  root  of  the  wide  acceptance  of  many  unwarranted 
economic  hypotheses.  Only  by  rendering  available  to  lawyers  and 
judges  and  legislators  this  essential  understanding  of  relevant  social 
and  economic  facts  can  the  university  make  its  full  contribution  to 
the  improvement  of  the  law. 

This  additional  service  to  law  reform  is,  however,  one  that  can 
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hardly  be  performed  by  the  university  law  school  as  at  present  or- 
ganized. It  can  hardly  be  performed  by  any  school  in  the  univer- 
sity which  must  of  necessity  be  largely  concerned  with  the  teaching 
of  students.  It  requires  the  co-operation  of  trained  scholars  in  sev- 
eral fields  of  investigation,  with  ample  freedom  from  other  duties  to 
perceive  and  clarify  the  problems  needing  solution  and  to  devote 
unfettered  energies  to  the  investigation  and  presentation  of  all  the 
available  material.  This  is  a  task  which  is  prodigious,  but  it  is  a 
task  which  imperatively  demands  performance  if  we  are  to  bring 
legislation  and  judicial  decision  to  a  closer  approximation  of  an 
ideal  adjustment  of  human  relations. 

The  problems  of  law  improvement  are  receiving  the  earnest  and 
detailed  consideration  of  several  of  our  university  law  schools. 
They  furnish  the  major  theme  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Dean 
of  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  University.  This  report  recom- 
mends that  Columbia  University,  in  addition  to  the  work  in  law 
which  it  is  now  doing,  "  direct  its  attention  to  the  study  of  law  for 
scientific  purposes  with  reference  to  ultimate  law  improvement 
rather  than  exclusively  for  professional  training."  Dean  Stone 
touches  the  crux  of  the  problem  when  he  says  that  "  to  be  scientific, 
such  an  investigation  of  our  law  must  be  based  on  an  adequate 
understanding  of  economic  conditions  and  must  be  carried  on  in 
comparison  with  other  legal  systems."  And  he  very  wisely  points 
out  that  such  work  must  be  organized  outside  the  curriculum  of  the 
present  three-year  law  school,  so  that  it  shall  be  participated  in  only 
by  those  who  "  have  had  the  advantage  of  three  years  of  thorough 
study  of  the  nature  and  application  of  fundamental  legal  concepts." 

The  report  contains  an  outline  of  a  memorandum  presented  by 
Professor  John  Bassett  Moore  to  his  colleagues,  urging  the  "  desir- 
ability of  establishing  research  courses  in  comparative  law  at 
Columbia."  Professor  Moore  and  Dean  Stone  both  call  attention 
to  the  work  of  the  Legislative  Drafting  Research  Fund  at  Columbia 
and  its  investigations  in  the  field  of  American  and  foreign  legisla- 
tion as  a  preparation  for  drafting  the  various  statutes  which  it  has 
been  called  upon  by  Congress  and  various  state  legislatures  to  frame. 
Both  Professor  Moore  and  Dean  Stone  utter  a  warning  against 
undertaking  the  work  of  law  improvement  from  any  doctrinaire 
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point  of  view.  "  There  is  grave  danger,"  says  Dean  Stone,  "  that 
in  the  effort  to  transform  the  professional  law  school  into  a  school 
of  jurisprudence  we  shall  lose  the  substance  of  the  one  in  grasping 
at  the  shadow  of  the  other."  And  Professor  Moore  concludes  his 
memorandum  as  follows : 

The  danger  ordinarily  inherent  in  such  an  undertaking  would 
be  the  possible  development  of  a  tendency  to  subordinate  the  prac- 
tical concerns  of  life,  with  which  legislation  must  necessarily  deal, 
to  the  pursuit  of  theories  more  or  less  fanciful.  In  the  present  plan, 
double  assurance  against  the  development  of  such  a  tendency  is 
found  in  the  connection  of  the  courses  ( 1 )  with  the  law  school  and 
its  professional  training,  and  (2)  with  the  legislative  drafting  work, 
which,  being  directly  concerned  with  the  reform  and  improvement 
of  law  through  legislation,  must  be  carried  on  in  concert  with  men 
of  affairs. 

These  suggestions  of  Professor  Moore  and  of  Dean  Stone  con- 
tain the  essential  elements  of  any  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
law,  a  study  of  comparative  law  and  a  study  of  economic  condi- 
tions. It  is  of  course  highly  desirable  that  both  these  fields  be  ex- 
plored to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  If,  however,  the  additional 
work  undertaken  by  the  university  must  be  for  a  time  somewhat 
restricted,  an  evaluation  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  component 
parts  of  an  ideal  expansion  becomes  necessary.  If  the  central  pur- 
pose is  to  be  the  improvement  of  legislation  and  judicial  decision,  it 
seems  clear  that  philosophical  jurisprudence  and  the  history  of 
ancient  law  should  be  subordinated  to  the  consideration  of  con- 
temporary legislation  and  judicial  decision  in  the  various  countries 
of  the  world  whose  economic  problems  are  substantially  similar  to 
those  of  the  United  States.  It  seems  also  clear  that  most  essential 
of  all  is  the  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  particular  social  and 
economic  conditions  with  which  our  American  law  must  deal.  On 
the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  these  three  realms  of  in- 
vestigation, especial  weight  attaches  to  the  testimony  of  Professor 
George  F.  Canfield  of  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  University,  by 
reason  of  his  threefold  experience  as  a  student  of  the  civil  law  at 
German  universities,  a  teacher  of  the  common  law  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  a  long-time  practitioner  at  the  bar.  Writing  in  the 
Harvard  Law  Review,  Professor  Canfield  says : 
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The  comparative  study  of  law,  which  is  now  receiving  increas- 
ing attention,  will  undoubtedly  promote  the  improvement  of  legal 
systems  and  should  be  encouraged.  But  we  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  a  good  law  for  one  country  may  not  be  good  for 
another — and  that  a  sound  system  of  law  must  be  broad-based  upon 
the  ideas  and  the  particular  conditions  of  the  nation  which  is  gov- 
erned by  it.8 

It  would  prolong  this  paper  unduly  to  enter  upon  a  consideration 
of  the  methods  of  organizing  the  kind  of  investigation  which  is  here 
proposed  or  upon  an  enumeration  of  the  detailed  subject  matters 
with  which  such  an  investigation  should  be  concerned.  Many  aspects 
of  the  problem  can  be  more  profitably  presented  by  an  economist 
with  a  sound  training  in  law  than  by  a  lawyer  with  only  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  economics.  For  familiar  examples  of  what  is 
necessary,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  work  of  commissions  ap- 
pointed by  various  state  legislatures  for  the  study  of  workmen's 
compensation  and  social  insurance,  and  to  the  briefs  prepared  by 
Miss  Josephine  Goldmark  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Brandeis  and 
with  Professor  Frankfurter  on  the  effect  of  long  hours  of  labor  on 
the  health  of  employees.  Wherever  courts  or  legislatures  have  to 
decide  questions  of  fact,  there  is  need  that  adequate  presentations 
of  such  facts  be  readily  available.  The  same  is  true  where  the  need 
is  for  expert  opinion.9  Judges  who  are  overtaxed  with  crowded 
dockets  cannot  satisfactorily  explore  the  fields  of  physiology  and 
economics  and  statistics,  even  if  they  should  have  the  competence. 
Attorneys  for  the  contending  litigants  are  similarly  handicapped. 
It  is  important,  too,  that  courts  and  legislators  be  informed  on  many 
matters  which  are  not  immediately  before  them  for  consideration, 
so  that  they  may  appreciate  the  need  for  such  consideration. 

The  service  which  the  statistician  can  give  to  the  improvement 
of  the  law  was  the  subject  of  the  presidential  address  of  Professor 
Walter  F.  Willcox  before  the  American  Statistical  Association  in 

8  Harvard  Law  Review,  volume  27,  page  103. 

9  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  question  see  Felix  Frankfurter,  "  The 
Present  Approach  to  Constitutional  Decisions  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,"  Harvard 
Law  Review,  volume  28,  page  790,  and  "  Hours  of  Labor  and  Realism  in  Con- 
stitutional Law,"  Harvard  Law  Review,  volume  29,  page  353. 
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1912.10  Professor  Willcox  points  out  that  "a  developed  system  of 
social  statistics  .  .  .  should  render  upon  these  multiplying  ques- 
tions of  social  fact  somewhat  the  service  that  the  jury  system  does 
upon  questions  of  individual  fact."  He  insists  that  "the  ascertain- 
ment and  proof  of  the  social  facts  should  not  be  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual parties  to  whatever  suit  may  arise,"  since  the  facts  in  the 
case  at  bar  "  may  be  anything  but  typical,  and  it  is  by  typical,  repre- 
sentative, or  average  facts  that  the  court  should  be  guided  to  a  deci- 
sion." Professor  Willcox  is  speaking  particularly  of  cases  involv- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  legislation,  but  his  thesis  applies  as  well 
to  many  other  problems  arising  in  litigation,  since  the  theory  under- 
lying the  evolution  of  judicial  decision  is  that  the  court  decides  ques- 
tions of  law  from  the  standpoint  of  principles  of  wide  application. 
Where,  therefore,  judicial  determinations  of  questions  of  social  fact 
become  transformed  into  rules  of  law,  those  rules  should  be  founded 
on  a  wider  observation  of  social  facts  than  is  afforded  by  the  situa- 
tion presented  in  any  one  particular  controversy  before  the  court 
for  adjudication. 

Plainly  the  kind  of  work  which  is  here  outlined  calls  for  experts 
in  several  fields  working  in  co-operation  with  the  expert  in  the  field 
of  law.  The  economist,  the  statistician,  the  physiologist,  and  the 
psychiatrist  have  before  them  an  important  role  to  play  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  law.  In  the  past  they  have  often  slighted  the 
performance  of  a  service  which  is  peculiarly  theirs  to  render,  and 
have  chosen  the  easier,  if  not  the  better,  part- of  censuring  the  lawyer 
for  not  being  an  expert  in  their  respective  fields  as  well  as  in  his  own. 

The  division  of  labor  which  is  essential  to  the  creation  of  ex- 
perts in  any  field  necessarily  restricts  the  education  of  the  lawyer 
and  the  function  of  the  school  of  law.  But  the  university  is  not 
thus  limited.  It  can  bring  to  bear  many  of  its  varied  resources  on 
the  high  task  of  shaping  the  development  of  the  law.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  paper  has  led  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  aims  and  the 
methods  and  the  limitations  of  the  university  law  school,  so  that 
those  in  other  fields  of  university  work  who  may  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  legal  education  and  of  the  law  may  have  the  neces- 

10  Quarterly  Publications  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  New  Series, 
No.  101  (volume  XIII),  pages  330-340  (March,  1913). 
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sary  starting  point  of  a  knowledge  of  what  the  law  school  is  actually 
doing.  They  may  be  confident  that  any  practical  and  constructive 
suggestions  for  raising  the  standard  of  legal  education  and  for  a 
wider  co-operation  in  the  investigation  of  any  matters  connected 
with  the  field  of  law  will  receive  an  eager  welcome  from  those  en- 
trusted with  the  future  development  of  the  school  of  law. 

Thomas  Reed  Powell 


COLLEGE  IN  THE  SEVENTIES1 


THE  college  which  I  entered  as  a  student  in  the  fall  of  1868  was 
a  totally  different  institution  from  the  university  of  the  same 
name  in  which  I  am  now  a  professor;  and  to  those  who  know  Co- 
lumbia in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  as  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  coherently  organized  of  American  universities, 
it  is  not  easy  to  convey  an  illuminating  idea  of  the  simplicity  and 
isolation  of  Columbia  college  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  great  university  of  the  present  is  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  small  college  of  the  past,  little  as  they  may  seem  to  have 
in  common;  and  as  I  look  back  now  I  perceive  that  it  was  in  my 
senior  year  when  there  appeared  the  earliest  sign  of  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  rigid  traditions  accepted  without  cavil  or  comment  when 
I  was  a  sophomore.  These  traditions  were  survivals,  inherited 
by  the  college  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  college  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  and  the  college  in  the  eighteenth  century  must 
have  been  more  or  less  inferior  to  a  high  school  of  the  best  type  in 
the  twentieth  century,  with  less  liberality  and  with  less  richness  of 
opportunity. 

A  scant  decade  before  I  came  to  it  Columbia  had  abandoned  the 
group  of  buildings  originally  erected  for  King's  College  and  taken 
possession  of  a  deserted  deaf-and-dumb  asylum  on  the  block  be- 
tween Madison  and  Fourth  Avenues  and  49th  and  50th  streets. 
That  part  of  New  York  had  then  scarcely  begun  to  be  built  up; 
neither  St.  Patrick's  cathedral  nor  the  Grand  Central  Station  was 
completed ;  and  there  were  then  foul  cattle  yards  just  below  the  col- 

1  Professor  Matthews's  forthcoming  autobiography  These  Many  Years  has 
no  chapter  more  suggestive  of  the  actual  progress  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  relation  to  professional  studies.  The  fourth  section 
shows  a  striking  contrast  to  the  methods  described  in  the  preceding  article  by 
Professor  Powell.  The  more  general  appeal  of  the  reminiscent  sketch  that 
appeared  in  the  Quarterly  5 :  260-267,  June,  1903,  is  enhanced  by  larger  treat- 
ment here. — Editor. 
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lege  stretching  from  Madison  to  Fifth  Avenue.  Central  Park  was 
just  finished  after  about  fifteen  years'  work;  but  scarcely  a  house 
skirted  its  edges  even  along  its  southern  side. 

The  main  building  of  the  college  was  architecturally  pretentious, 
but  undeniably  shabby  in  its  coat  of  dingy  stucco;  and  this  was 
flanked  by  two  smaller  edifices  equally  devoid  of  dignity  and  beauty. 
One  of  these  smaller  houses  was  the  residence  of  a  professor,  whose 
wash  was  flaunted  in  our  gaze  at  the  beginning  of  every  week ;  and 
the  other  provided  a  large,  bare  room  which  served  as  a  chapel, 
while  the  upper  floor  contained  the  library,  such  as  it  was.  The 
main  building  had  half-a-score  class  rooms;  and  here  also  was  the 
office  of  the  President,  for  whom  an  official  residence  of  red  brick 
and  brown  stone  had  been  erected  on  the  49th  Street  front.  Back 
on  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  50th  Street  was  an  old  sash- 
and-blind  factory  assigned  to  the  recently  established  School  of 
Mines. 

In  my  time  there  was  no  solidarity  of  sentiment  between  the 
undergraduates  of  the  college  and  the  students  of  the  School  of 
Mines ;  and  I  doubt  if  I  then  knew  by  sight  more  than  three  or  four 
of  the  "  Miners."  Nor  did  we  have  occasion  to  meet  the  law  stu- 
dents, since  their  school  was  more  than  two  miles  distant,  in  Lafa- 
yette Place.  And  only  nominal  was  the  connection  of  Columbia 
with  the  proprietary  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  was 
almost  equally  remote,  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  23d 
Street.  With  the  attendants  at  these  other  schools,  more  or  less 
attached  to  Columbia,  the  undergraduates  of  the  old  college  had  no 
points  of  contact,  and  sought  none.  We  did  not  doubt  that  we  were 
the  sole  representatives  of  Columbia  and  that  all  the  others  were 
merely  outsiders. 

We  might  consider  ourselves  a  select  body,  but  we  were  certainly 
a  very  small  community.  First  and  last  the  class  of  1871  may  have 
had  a  scant  half-hundred  members,  but  in  the  course  of  our  four 
years  not  a  few  fell  by  the  wayside ;  and  we  numbered  only  thirty- 
one  when  we  graduated,  at  which  time  the  junior  class  had  thirty 
men,  the  sophomore  twenty-three  and  the  freshman  thirty-six,  mak- 
ing the  total  undergraduate  attendance  exactly  one  hundred  and 
twenty.     We  were  not  only  far  fewer  than  the  senior  class  of  today; 
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we  were  also  much  younger.  For  example,  I  was  nineteen  when  I 
graduated,  nor  was  I  the  youngest  by  one  or  two ;  and  the  average 
age  of  the  members  of  the  class  on  entering  was  less  than  sixteen. 

It  is  to  this  comparative  juvenility  that  I  must  ascribe  the  dis- 
orderly conduct  of  which  we  were  now  and  then  guilty,  our  occa- 
sional boisterous  neglect  of  stated  exercises,  and  our  less  frequent 
outbreaks  of  actual  violence,  even  in  our  senior  year,  when  hand- 
fuls  of  fine  shot  were  thrown  repeatedly  at  an  unfortunate  lecturer 
who  had  failed  to  win  our  respect.  We  were  only  boys  after  all ; 
and  we  had  none  of  the  latterday  safety-valves  for  our  animal  spirits. 
It  is  true  that  there  was  a  plot  of  grass  under  the  trees  where  we 
could  kick  a  causal  football  after  hours ;  but  this  was  the  sole  avail- 
able outlet  for  our  boyish  energy.  The  area  of  our  activities,  edu- 
cational and  social,  was  almost  as  restricted  as  the  space  available 
for  our  physical  exercises.  Perhaps  the  simplicity  of  our  life  can 
be  exemplified  by  a  single  fact;  all  the  exercises  of  the  institution 
were  suspended  whenever  a  trustee  of  the  college  died.  Naturally 
we  held  it  unfair  and  even  mean  of  a  trustee  to  die  on  a  Saturday, 
and  so  cheat  us  out  of  an  unexpected  holiday. 

Henry  James  once  pointed  out  that  here  in  the  United  States  in 
Hawthorne's  youth  there  were  lacking  most  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  romance  as  these  might  be  catalogued  on  the  European 
continent,  since  we  had  no  king  and  no  court,  no  palaces  and  no 
castles,  no  cathedrals  and  no  established  church,  no  galleries  and  no 
museums,  no  political  society,  and  no  sporting  class.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  draw  up  a  list  of  things  common  in  nearly  all  the  col- 
leges of  the  present  which  were  totally  absent  from  the  Columbia 
of  my  early  undergraduate  days.  We  had  no  dormitories ;  we  had 
no  gymnasium  and  no  athletic  field,  no  swimming  pool,  and  no  boat 
house ;  we  had  no  crew,  no  baseball  nine ;  we  had  no  glee-club  and 
no  mandolin  club;  we  had  no  dramatics,  no  performances  of  plays 
ancient  or  modern;  we  had  no  intercollegiate  debates;  we  had  no 
college  paper,  daily  or  weekly;  we  had  no  student  reading-rooms, 
nor  had  we  any  books  that  students  were  really  expected  to  read. 

After  listing  the  blanks  in  Hawthorne's  background,  Henry 
James  suggested  that  "  the  natural  remark  in  the  almost  lurid  light 
of  such  an  indictment,  would  be  that  if  these  things  are  left  out, 
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everything  is  left  out."  Then  the  acute  critic  added  that  "  the  Amer- 
ican knows  that  a  good  deal  remains."  And  we  who  were  under- 
graduates at  Columbia  when  it  exhibited  this  "  terrible  denudation  " 
know  that  a  great  deal  remained,  even  if  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to 
declare  this  remainder  with  precision.  The  background  might  have 
its  blanks,  but  after  all  the  atmosphere  was  not  so  very  different 
from  what  it  is  now.  We  had  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  youth ; 
and  we  were  possessed  by  a  feeling  of  solidarity.  We  dumbly  knew 
that  we  had  entered  into  our  inheritance,  even  if  we  were  incapable 
of  appreciating  its  value. 

II 

In  so  small  a  college  the  President  was  able  to  call  all  the  stu- 
dents by  name  and  to  give  them  personal  attention.  To  him  their 
discipline  was  entrusted,  although  on  occasion  a  student  might  be 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  entire  faculty.  If  we  were  late,  it 
was  to  the  President  that  we  had  to  go  to  make  our  excuses.  We 
had  profound  respect  for  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard;  we  knew  him  to  be 
as  kindly  as  he  was  distinguished ;  but  we  could  not  help  perceiving 
that  he  was  very  deaf,  and  there  were  those  among  us  not  unwilling 
to  take  unworthy  advantage  of  this  patent  infirmity.  More  than 
once  an  undergraduate  who  lived  a  little  way  up  the  Hudson  went 
into  the  President's  offilce  to  ask  forgiveness  for  his  tardiness,  rais- 
ing his  voice  on  certain  words  and  lowering  them  on  others.  "  I 
am  sorry  I  was  late  this  morning.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  train 
was  behind  time;  but  I  can't."  And  to  this  the  president  would 
reply,  "  As  the  train  was  late,  you  are  excused."  There  was  even  a 
story  that,  one  year  before  my  time,  when  Dr.  Barnard  himself  gave 
the  senior  course  on  the  "  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Re- 
ligion," the  class  quartet  used  to  gather  at  the  far  end  of  the  long 
room  and  practise  their  part-songs,  until  the  President  was  moved 
to  complain  about  the  constant  buzzing  of  which  his  ears  made  him 
doubtfully  conscious. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  we  behaved  now  and  again  as  if  we 
were  unruly  boys  is  that  we  were  treated  as  boys.  We  had  none  of 
the  liberty  into  which  freshmen  now  enter  when  they  have  once 
matriculated.     For  us  the  college  was  only  a  continuation  of  the 
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school  we  had  just  left,  with  no  larger  opportunity  and  with  no 
change  in  the  method  of  instruction.  The  program  of  studies  was 
rigidly  restricted  and  it  did  not  vary  year  after  year.  The  whole 
undergraduate  body  was  required  to  attend  chapel  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore ten ;  and  there  we  found  awaiting  us  the  entire  faculty,  which 
consisted  then  of  only  seven  professors.  At  ten  our  solid  class 
went  to  its  first  recitation;  at  eleven  it  moved  on  for  another;  at 
twelve  it  presented  itself  before  a  third  professor;  and  at  one  we 
were  free  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  When  I  say  that  we  went  to 
three  recitations  a  day,  I  mean  it ;  we  recited  exactly  as  we  had  done 
in  school.  We  were  expected  to  prepare  so  many  lines  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  or  so  many  problems  in  mathematics,  or  so  many  pages 
of  the  textbook  in  logic  or  in  political  economy;  and  in  the  class- 
room we  were  severally  called  upon  to  disgorge  this  undigested  in- 
formation. And  it  was  information  that  we  were  expected  to 
acquire,  rather  than  the  ability  to  turn  this  to  account  and  to  think 
for  ourselves. 

We  were  rarely  encouraged  to  go  outside  the  textbook ;  and  no 
collateral  reading  was  either  required  or  suggested.  We  were  not 
urged  to  use  the  library ;  indeed,  it  might  be  asserted  that  any  utiliza- 
tion of  its  few  books  was  almost  discouraged.  The  library  was 
open  only  for  one  or  two  hours  a  day  after  one  o'clock,  when  most 
of  us  had  gone  home  to  our  luncheons.  I  for  one  never  climbed  its 
stairs  to  avail  myself  of  its  carefully  guarded  treasures;  and  I 
doubt  if  any  one  of  my  classmates  was  more  daring  in  adventuring 
himself  within  its  austere  walls,  lined  with  glazed  cases  all  cautiously 
locked.  It  contained  less  than  fifteen  thousand  volumes;  and  it 
possessed  no  book  which  the  grave  and  learned  custodian  had  not 
personally  examined  to  make  sure  that  it  was  fit  reading  for  youths 
of  our  tender  years.  This  scrupulous  librarian  was  allowed  a  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  increase  of  his  collection ;  and 
he  purchased  only  the  very  few  volumes  which  he  felt  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,  taking  great  pride  in  returning  to  the  treasury  of 
the  college  as  large  an  unexpended  balance  as  might  be  possible. 

Professor  Lounsbury  once  told  me  that  during  his  student  career 
at  Yale,  a  little  more  than  ten  years  earlier  than  mine  at  Columbia, 
he  never  heard  mention  of  the  name  of  any  English  author.     In  the 
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decade  that  divided  us  the  world  had  moved  at  least  a  little ;  and  we 
had  one  term  in  the  history  of  English  literature.  But  we  were  not 
introduced  to  the  actual  writings  of  any  of  the  authors,  nor  was  any 
hint  dropped  that  we  might  be  benefited  by  reading  them  for  our- 
selves. We  had  to  procure  a  certain  manual  of  English  literature 
and  to  recite  from  its  pages  the  names  of  authors,  the  titles  of  books, 
and  the  dates  of  publication,  facts  of  little  significance  and  of 
slight  value  unless  we  happened  to  be  familiar  with  the  several 
authors  as  a  result  of  home  influence  or  of  private  taste.  The 
manual  prescribed  for  us  was  the  compilation  of  a  stolid  textbook- 
maker  by  the  name  of  Shaw ;  and  it  illustrated  admirably  the  defini- 
tion of  history  as  "  an  arid  region  abounding  in  dates." 

In  its  freshman  year,  which  I  had  skipped,  my  class  had  had  a 
course  in  rhetoric,  also  studied  in  a  formal  textbook,  providing 
detailed  information  as  to  the  names  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
the  several  devices  employed  in  the  art  of  composition.  But  there 
was  little  or  no  instruction  in  the  art  itself,  in  the  actual  practice  of 
writing.  The  course  in  rhetoric  was  given  by  a  tutor,  whereas  the 
course  in  English  literature  was  given  by  a  professor.  This  pro- 
fessor was  a  very  learned  Scotsman,  Charles  Murray  Nairne ;  and 
the  full  title  of  his  chair  disclosed  the  fact  that  to  him  was  entrusted 
the  instruction  in  "  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  and  English 
Literature."  Yet  this  title,  ample  as  it  may  seem,  did  not  indicate 
the  complete  range  of  his  responsibilities ;  for  to  him  was  also  com- 
mitted the  care  of  history,  of  political  economy,  and  of  logic.  It 
was  not  only  a  chair  that  he  filled,  or  even  a  settee;  it  was  a  series 
of  settees  rising  row  on  row;  and  there  are  now  at  Columbia  prob- 
ably more  than  a  hundred  professors  teaching  the  subjects  which 
were  then  confined  to  the  sole  care  of  this  one  man. 

I  think,  although  I  am  not  at  all  certain,  that  I  must  have  had  a 
course  in  philosophy;  but  if  I  did,  it  left  no  traces  and  it  imparted  no 
mental  training.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  instruction  was  inferior 
at  Columbia  then  to  what  it  was  in  most  of  the  other  small  colleges ; 
in  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  on  the  whole  superior. 
Yet  I  have  always  regretted  that  I  did  not  come  under  a  teacher  who 
might  have  imparted  to  me  a  realizing  sense  of  the  meaning  and  the 
value  of  philosophy,  who  might  have  opened  my  mind  and  taught 
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me  how  to  think.  There  was  then  a  teacher  of  this  type  at  Am- 
herst, where  my  friend  W.  C.  Brownell  was  my  contemporary ;  and 
in  the  Amherst  men  of  Seelye's  time  I  have  always  been  able  to  per- 
ceive the  mark  of  his  stimulating  influence. 

I  remember  that  I  had  one  term  in  logic  and  another  in  political 
economy;  and  although  the  latter  introduced  me  to  sound  doctrine, 
the  former  left  absolutely  no  impression.  From  our  single  term  in 
English  literature  under  Professor  Nairne,  I  can  resuscitate  only  one 
utterance  of  his,  to  the  effect  that  the  distinction  between  poetry 
and  prose  might  be  made  clear  by  remembering  that  "  exceeding 
beautiful"  was  prose,  whereas  "beautiful  exceedingly"  was  poetry. 

It  was  in  Latin  and  in  Greek  that  I  suffered  the  most  from  my 
deficient  preparation,  due  partly  to  my  foolish  desire  to  enter  as  a 
sophomore  without  having  had  the  full  work  of  freshman  year  and 
partly,  indeed  chiefly,  to  the  fact  that  no  one  of  my  school  teachers 
at  Anthon's  or  Churchill's  or  Charlier's  had  made  me  understand 
the  necessity  of  thoroughness.  I  had  insisted  on  being  allowed  to 
take  my  place  in  the  ranks,  when  I  ought  to  have  been  undergoing 
the  merciless  drill  of  the  awkward  squad.  Naturally  enough,  my 
acquaintance  with  Latin  was  less  fragmentary  than  with  Greek. 
The  Professor  of  Latin  was  Charles  Short,  a  man  of  many  amusing 
peculiarities,  but  possessed  of  real  learning  and  inspired  by  a  genuine 
love  of  letters.  He  opened  my  eyes  to  the  charm  of  Horace,  the 
chief  Roman  representative  of  what  Cowper  called  "  familiar  verse  " ; 
and  as  he  suggested  that  we  cast  into  metrical  form  our  assigned 
translations,  I  owe  to  him  almost  my  earliest  impulse  to  spy  out  the 
secrets  of  English  verse. 

The  Professor  of  Greek  was  Henry  Drisler,  one  of  the  most 
copious  contributors  to  Liddell  and  Scott's  dictionary.  He  was  an 
erudite  scholar  with  an  abiding  simplicity  of  manner  in  all  his  deal- 
ings with  us.  In  his  class-room,  we  stumbled  through  the  "Aga- 
memnon "  of  yEschylus,  the  "  (Edipus  Rex "  of  Sophocles,  the 
"Medea"  of  Euripides,  and  the  "Frogs"  of  Aristophanes.  Brief 
as  it  was,  no  better  selection  could  be  made  of  the  plays  typical  of 
the  development  of  Greek  drama,  tragic  and  comic ;  and  the  reading 
of  these  masterpieces  in  the  original  might  have  been  expected  to 
awaken  in  me  a  keen  interest  in  the  Attic  theater.     I  was  already  an 
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assiduous  playgoer,  having  also  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
French  stage ;  but  a  suggestion  that  we  should  procure  Donaldson's 
"Theater  of  the  Greeks"  was  not  pushed  any  further,  and  I  failed 
entirely  to  feel  the  theatrical  effectiveness  of  any  one  of  the  four 
pieces. 

Either  Professor  Drisler  did  not  himself  visualize  these  once 
popular  plays  as  having  been  originally  devised  by  their  several 
authors  to  be  performed  by  actual  actors  in  a  real  theater  before 
sympathizing  audiences,  or  else  he  did  not  believe  that  we  were  old 
enough  or  ripe  enough  in  scholarship  to  take  this  point  of  view. 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  remains  that  in  his  class-room  these 
plays  were  not  revealed  to  us  as  drama  or  even  as  poetry ;  they  were 
only  texts  for  translation,  affording  endless  opportunities  for  a 
strictly  grammatical  inquisition  into  the  darker  interstices  of  our 
linguistic  half -knowledge.  Thus  it  is  that  my  undergraduate  study 
of  Sophocles,  for  instance,  did  not  reveal  to  me  the  loftiness  of  his 
soul,  the  vigor  of  his  stern  philosophy,  or  his  exquisitely  skilful 
craftsmanship  as  a  playwright;  it  left  me  rather  with  an  annoying 
perception  of  his  persistent  perversity  in  employing  the  second  aorist. 

Here  again  I  feel  bound  to  emphasize  my  belief  that  my  class  at 
Columbia  was  not  more  unfortunate  in  its  study  of  the  great  dra- 
matic poets  of  Greek  than  the  immense  majority  of  other  classes  in 
other  colleges,  not  only  in  those  remote  days  but  even  now.  There 
are  still  only  a  few  professors  of  Greek  who  endeavor  to  make  their 
students  realize  and  visualize  the  Greek  theater,  who  illustrate  their 
instruction  by  the  aid  of  the  graphic  material  now  abundantly  avail- 
able, and  who  strive  to  relate  it  intimately  to  the  Athenian  life  of 
that  superb  and  astounding  epoch.  I  remember  that  when  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler  (now  President  of  the  University  of  California)  was 
a  professor  at  Cornell,  I  heard  a  fellow-professor  of  Greek  mention 
with  unconcealed  disapproval  that  "  Ben  Wheeler  is  teaching  Greek 
with  a  magic  lantern ! " 

III 

In  our  senior  year  at  Columbia  we  felt  the  first  stirrings  of 
the  movement  which  in  the  past  fifty  years  has  transformed  the  cur- 
riculum of  every  American  college.     For  the  first  time  we  were 
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allowed  a  few  rigidly  restricted  options;  we  might  make  a  choice 
between  Greek  and  the  calculus,  for  example,  and  between  Latin  and 
physics.  As  I  had  amused  myself  in  Paris  as  a  boy  with  elementary 
electrical  experiments,  having  possessed  myself  of  a  toy  Ruhmkorf 
coil  and  a  few  diminutive  Giesler  tubes,  I  chose  physics ;  and  I  was 
rewarded  by  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  hearing  Professor  Ogden 
N.  Rood  lecture  on  the  undulatory  theory  and  of  seeing  him  perform 
illustrative  experiments.  In  those  remote  days  all  instruction  was 
didactic,  and  no  one  had  ever  ventured  to  suggest  that  students 
should  themselves  weigh  and  measure  in  a  laboratory  to  verify  their 
own  observations.  Even  in  chemistry  we  were  never  permitted  to 
touch  a  test-tube  or  a  reagent  with  our  own  hands,  all  illustrations 
being  in  the  sole  charge  of  the  professor  of  chemistry,  Charles  A. 
Joy.  He  was  reported  to  have  absorbed  all  the  latent  and  latest 
science  of  Germany;  if  he  had,  he  did  not  take  us  tyros  seriously, 
and  his  attempts  to  prove  his  assertions  were  always  a  little  hit  or 
miss  in  their  results.  We  respected  Professor  Rood  as  a  true  man 
of  science,  who  had  conducted  original  investigations  and  made 
contributions  of  his  own,  whereas  we  held  Professor  Joy  in  tolerant 
contempt,  laughing  at  his  one  successful  experiment,  which  we  used 
to  term  the  Ignition  of  Friction-matches  on  Scientific  Principles. 

While  I  still  suffered  under  the  handicap  of  inadequate  prepara- 
tion in  the  classics,  I  was  not  behind  my  classmates  in  the  new  scien- 
tific subjects  which  they  and  I  approached  together  for  the  first 
time.  Yet  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  discover  that  in  the  final 
ranking  of  the  senior  class  for  our  first  year,  I  stood  in  almost 
exactly  the  middle,  being  fifteenth  out  of  thirty-one.  Stuyvesant 
Fish  was  third  and  Oscar  Straus  was  seventh;  I  do  not  now  recall 
the  final  standing  of  two  other  members  of  the  class,  Robert  Fulton 
Cutting  and  Henry  Van  Rensellaer  (who  turned  Roman  Catholic 
a  few  years  later,  becoming  first  a  Paulist  Father  and  finally  a 
Jesuit).  How  I  attained  even  to  this  modest  position  I  no  not  now 
know,  since  I  was  not  more  diligent  in  study  than  I  had  been  in  my 
earlier  years.  Other  things  interested  me  more  than  the  stated 
duties  of  the  class-room.  I  was  beginning  to  read  widely  and  more 
intelligently;  and  in  this  I  was  aided  by  a  list  of  books  which  my 
father  had  asked  Professor  Drisler  to  draw  up  for  my  benefit. 
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There  were  a  dozen  volumes  or  a  score,  and  my  father  ordered  them 
for  me  at  once.  Fortunately  they  were  of  various  kinds ;  and  some 
of  them,  Whitney's  "Life  and  Growth  of  Language"  and  Burton's 
"  Book-Hunter,"  were  not  appreciated  until  several  years  later.  But 
two  of  the  books  that  I  owe  to  Professor  Drisler's  kindness  had  an 
abiding  influence.  One  of  these  was  Matthew  Arnold's  "  Essays 
in  Criticism "  and  the  other  was  Lowell's  "  Among  my  Books," 
which  had  only  recently  appeared  and  which  led  me  eagerly  to 
acquire  Lowell's  later  essays  as  rapidly  as  they  were  published.  To 
Arnold  and  to  Lowell  I  owe  my  initiation  into  the  principles  and  the 
practise  of  criticism,  an  initiation  aided  also  by  a  fifth  volume  on 
the  list,  Schlegel's  "  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature,"  which  helped 
to  foster  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  theater. 

Not  only  was  I  reading  more  widely  and  more  wisely;  I  was 
also  writing  assiduously,  giving  myself  the  practise  in  composition 
which  had  been  denied  me  in  college.  During  the  week  or  ten  days 
that  I  had  spent  in  London  after  the  proclamation  of  the  French 
Republic  in  September,  1870,  I  had  become  interested  in  a  daily 
called  the  Figaro,  supposed  to  be  subsidized  if  not  supported  by 
Napoleon  III.  It  was  edited  by  James  Mortimer,  also  known  as  an 
adapter  of  French  plays.  Him  I  went  to  see,  and  he  invited  me  to 
send  him  weekly  or  semi-weekly  letters  on  my  return  to  New  York. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  promise  to  pay  for  them — whenever  the 
Figaro  should  be  in  a  condition  to  indulge  in  such  a  luxury — a 
moment  which  never  arrived.  Over  these  letters  I  toiled  for  hours, 
criticizing  with  juvenile  self-assurance  the  new  plays  and  the  new 
books  which  appeared  during  the  following  winter.  I  do  not  now 
understand  why  any  editor  should  have  printed  these  boyish  effu- 
sions. To  London  readers  they  could  have  had  but  little  value; 
but  to  me  their  value  was  inestimable,  since  in  composing  them  as 
a  labor  of  love  I  taught  myself  the  trade  of  writing,  or  at  least  I 
made  a  beginning  toward  the  acquisition  of  the  difficult  craft  of 
composition.  I  may  note  here  that  only  a  few  months  after  I  be- 
came its  New  York  correspondent,  the  London  Figaro  shrank  from 
a  daily  into  a  weekly,  devoting  itself  largely  to  theatrical  affairs  and 
having  for  its  successive  dramatic  critics  Clement  Scott  and  William 
Archer. 
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Nor  did  I  confine  myself  to  prose.  I  had  already  adventured 
myself  in  verse  in  a  few  translations  from  Horace  and  from  Heine. 
In  London  in  that  same  summer  of  1870  I  had  fallen  in  with  Fred- 
erick Locker-Lampson's  unerring  selection  of  familiar  verse,  "  Lyra 
Elegantiarum  " ;  and  this  had  led  me  to  procure  his  own  "  London 
Lyrics."  By  the  latter  and  by  Praed's  brilliant  poems  in  the  for- 
mer, I  had  been  moved  to  imitation.  I  also  rimed  a  few  parodies 
and  I  contributed  a  few  artificial  lyrics  to  the  moribund  monthly  of 
the  Columbia  undergraduates,  which  was  pretentiously  entitled  Cap 
and  Gown.  When  Oscar  Straus  ran  for  Governor  of  New  York  in 
1 91 2,  more  than  one  of  the  biographical  sketches  of  him  which  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  asserted  that  he  and  I  had  been  rivals  for 
the  post  of  class-poet.  This  was  inaccurate,  as  his  poem  on  "  Our 
Era"  had  been  delivered  at  an  exhibition  in  the  Academy  of  Music, 
known  as  the  Students'  Semi-Annual.  And  on  our  class-day  in  the 
early  summer  of  1871,  I  found  myself  set  down  on  the  program  as 
designated  to  deliver  the  class-poem. 

I  have  recently  disinterred  it  and  read  it  again  after  many  years, 
with  a  strange  resuscitation  of  my  lost  youth.  Poem  it  was  not, 
despite  the  affirmation  on  the  program ;  the  best  that  can  be  said  for 
it  is  that  it  was  a  serried  column  of  local  allusions,  tagged  out  with 
more  or  less  ingenious  rimes.  And  yet,  poverty-stricken  as  it  was, 
it  served  its  purpose  then;  and  its  composition,  like  the  concocting 
of  my  other  experiments  in  verse  served  another  purpose ;  it  helped 
me  to  a  firmer  command  over  the  vocabulary  and  made  it  easier  for 
me  to  say  what  I  had  to  say  when  I  returned  to  my  more  natural 
mode  of  expression,  plain  prose.  In  the  two  score  and  more  years 
since  I  graduated  from  college  I  have  only  infrequently  dropped  into 
rime;  and  I  have  never  published  a  volume  of  verse,  although  my 
sexagenarian  vanity  did  tempt  me  to  collect  a  few  of  my  scattered 
verses  into  a  privately  printed  pamphlet,  "  Fugitives  from  Justice," 
presented  to  less  than  a  hundred  of  my  friends  on  my  sixtieth 
birthday. 

Yet  I  am  bound  to  set  down  here  the  fact  that  when  Columbia 
celebrated  in  1886  the  centenary  of  its  reopening  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  to  which  King's  College  had  contributed  Hamilton  and 
Livingston,  Jay  and  Gouverneur  Morris,  I  received  a  letter  from 
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President  Barnard  asking  me  to  prepare  a  poem  for  the  occasion. 
I  appreciated  the  compliment  of  the  invitation;  but  I  had  learned  a 
little  wisdom  in  the  fifteen  years  since  I  had  rashly  stood  up  in  the 
twilight  of  class-day  to  read  my  straggling  rimes,  and  so  I  smilingly 
put  the  temptation  by  and  regretfully  declined  the  proffered  place 
of  honor. 

IV 

When  I  graduated  from  college  I  was  only  nineteen ;  my  father 
did  not  need  me  in  his  office  and  he  did  want  me  to  fit  myself  as 
fully  as  possible  for  the  management  of  the  property  he  expected 
me  to  control.  There  was  then  no  graduate  school  in  any  Ameri- 
can university;  and  therefore,  if  I  was  to  continue  my  studies,  there 
was  practically  no  opportunity  open  to  me  other  than  that  offered 
by  a  law  school.  I  felt  no  attraction  to  the  bar  and  my  father  had 
not  planned  a  legal  career  for  me;  yet  it  was  plain  to  us  both  that  an 
acquaintance  with  the  law  could  not  fail  to  be  useful.  Accordingly 
in  the  fall  of  1871  I  entered  the  Columbia  Law  School,  which  was 
then  housed  in  a  dingy  dwelling  in  the  Colonnade  Row  of  Lafayette 
Place,  almost  opposite  the  Astor  Library. 

When  in  our  old  age  we  are  tempted  to  look  back  longingly  at 
the  conditions  of  our  youth  and  to  deplore  occasional  lapses  from 
former  standards,  we  ought  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  obvious  evi- 
dence of  progress ;  and  this  evidence  is  nowhere  more  obvious  than 
in  the  organization  of  our  higher  education.  In  the  remote  days 
when  I  began  to  study  law,  no  one  of  the  professional  schools, 
whether  of  law  or  medicine  or  theology,  had  yet  stiffened  its  en- 
trance requirements  to  exclude  applicants  who  had  not  received  at 
least  the  beginnings  of  a  liberal  education.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  any 
of  the  law  schools  or  medical  schools  hesitated  then  to  admit  stu- 
dents who  had  not  completed  a  full  high-school  course.  This  low 
standard  of  admission,  and  a  correspondingly  low  standard  for 
graduation  may  be  ascribed  most  probably  to  two  facts :  first,  that 
these  professional  schools  were  often  only  nominally  attached  to  the 
colleges  whose  names  they  had  borrowed;  and  second,  that  they 
were  in  many  cases  wholly  or  in  part  proprietary,  that  is  run  for 
the  profit  of  the  professors.     It  was  only  at  the  very  end  of  the 
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nineteenth  century  that  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
ceased  to  be  a  money-making  trade-school  absolutely  owned  by  its 
faculty,  and  became  an  integral  part  of  Columbia  and  thereafter 
responsive  to  the  loftier  ideals  of  a  true  university  spirit. 

The  Columbia  law  school  when  I  entered  it  was  a  semi-pro- 
prietary institution,  being  the  result  of  a  partnership  between  the 
college,  which  lent  its  name,  and  the  warden,  Theodore  W.  Dwight, 
who  gave  his  wide  reputation,  his  unflagging  energy,  and  his  mar- 
velous power  of  exposition.  This  partnership  was  profitable  to  the 
college,  since  there  were  many  students  and  only  one  instructor.  It 
is  true  that  in  my  second  year  I  was  permitted  to  listen  to  an  inter- 
esting course  of  lectures  on  medical  jurisprudence  given  by  Dr. 
John  Ordronnaux;  but  all  other  instruction  was  imparted  by  Pro- 
fessor Dwight  himself,  toiling  unceasingly.  The  course  was  then 
limited  to  two  years,  and  except  for  a  few  weeks  we  met  no  other 
teacher  than  the  warden.  Nor  does  this  bare  statement  measure 
the  full  extent  of  his  self-imposed  burden.  The  two  classes,  junior 
and  senior,  were  divided  each  into  two  sections,  one  meeting  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  the  second  being  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students  who  were  giving  their  forenoons  to 
practical  service  in  law  offices.  This  imposed  upon  Professor 
Dwight  the  fatiguing  task  of  meeting  before  one  o'clock  the  two 
morning  sections,  one  of  the  juniors  and  one  of  the  seniors,  each 
in  turn,  and  then  of  facing  after  four  the  afternoon  sections  of 
these  two  separate  classes.  He  thus  took  upon  himself  at  least 
twenty  hours  a  week  of  class-room  instruction,  besides  carrying  on 
most  efficiently  the  varied  duties  of  administration.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  plain  that  the  law  school  did  not  then  proffer  in- 
struction in  jurisprudence,  intended  to  make  its  graduates  masters 
of  the  whole  science  of  law,  but  that  it  was  not  unfairly  to  be 
termed  rather  a  trade-school  for  lawyers,  designed  simply  to  fit 
them  to  earn  a  living  as  practitioners  in  the  courts  of  New  York. 

Professor  Dwight  was  commonly  called  a  great  teacher.  His 
greatness  could  be  denied  by  nobody  who  had  once  sat  at  his  feet. 
But,  to  my  mind  at  least,  a  teacher  is  precisely  what  he  was  not, 
if  the  art  of  teaching  requires  that  the  instructor  shall  guide  the 
student  to  work  independently,  to  discover  principles  for  himself, 
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and  in  time  to  acquire  the  power  of  applying  these  principles  to  the 
manifold  situations  which  may  confront  him.  It  is  not  unfair  to 
say  that  Professor  D wight  did  not  force  us  to  do  our  own  thinking. 
What  he  did  was  to  do  our  thinking  for  us,  to  declare  to  us  the 
principles  and  to  apply  them  himself  to  selected  situations.  His 
greatness  lay  in  the  marvelous  sharpness  with  which  he  seized  the 
essential  principles  of  the  law  and  in  the  masterly  manner  in  which 
he  elucidated  them  before  us.  His  appeal  was  therefore  mainly  to 
our  memories.  For  his  gift  of  clarity  no  words  of  praise  can  be 
too  high.  Certainly  I  have  never  listened  to  any  one  whose  skill  in 
exposition  even  approached  his.  He  was  so  clear,  he  made  every  suc- 
cessive point  so  acutely,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  follow  him  step 
by  step  and  to  absorb  day  after  day  the  fundamentals  of  the  law. 
After  more  than  two  score  years  I  find  that  I  can  recapture  today 
not  a  few  of  the  distinctions  that  he  declared  to  us.  But  no  stu- 
dent can  put  forth  his  whole  strength  when  he  is  fed  exclusively 
on  predigested  food. 

There  were  textbooks,  including  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  of 
course,  for  so  many  pages  in  which  we  were  made  daily  responsible 
and  from  which  we  were  called  upon  to  recite.  But  the  most  of  our 
instruction  was  derived  from  Professor  Dwight's  own  lectures,  upon 
which  we  took  copious  notes.  In  our  second  year  there  were  moot- 
courts  for  the  trial  of  imaginary  cases,  members  of  the  senior  class 
being  assigned  as  counsel  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  and  being 
expected  to  prepare  the  cases  for  trial  before  the  Warden.  The 
examinations  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  years  were  oral,  each  of 
us  being  called  up  in  turn  and  questioned  by  Professor  Dwight  sit- 
ting alone.  And  when  I  consider  the  immense  responsibility  he  had 
accepted,  I  marvel  the  more  at  his  unfailing  courtesy,  at  his  constant 
kindliness,  and  at  the  ever-present  serenity  of  his  demeanor. 

In  the  second  year  of  my  attendance  at  the  Law  School  a  dozen 
or  more  of  us  organized  a  little  club.  We  met  fortnightly  at  each 
other's  homes  to  discuss  a  simple  supper  and  also  various  topics 
more  often  literary  than  legal,  although  we  chose  to  call  our  society 
the  Judge  and  Jury.  I  recall  that  at  one  of  our  gatherings  George 
L.  Rives  climbed  up  into  the  family  tree  of  the  Warringtons  and 
traced  for  us  the  descent  of  the  affiliated  characters  who  appear 
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generation  after  generation  in  the  successive  novels  of  Thackeray. 
Among  the  other  members  of  the  J.  and  J.  were  Hamilton  Fish,  who 
had  been  my  room-mate  during  my  first  year  at  boarding-school, 
and  John  Scott  Laughton,  who  was  to  be  my  most  intimate  friend 
for  several  years  thereafter  and  in  fact  until  he  removed  to  Wash- 
ington to  take  a  place  under  the  Alabama  Claims  Commission  kindly 
procured  for  him  by  Fish. 

In  the  fall  of  187 1  came  the  exposure  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tweed  Ring;  and  to  do  our  share  before  the  decisive  election  we 
organized  in  the  law  school  a  Young  Men's  Reform  Association, 
which  undertook  the  task  of  aiding  Tilden  in  preventing  plural  vot- 
ing. The  present  admirable  registration  law  of  New  York  had  not 
then  been  passed ;  and  to  exclude  repeaters  from  the  polls  it  was  nec- 
essary to  prepare  in  advance  and  by  a  house-to-house  canvass  a  list 
of  those  actually  entitled  to  vote.  Most  of  this  work  was  turned 
over  to  paid  experts ;  but  some  of  it  was  done  by  the  members  of  the 
Young  Men's  Reform  Association.  To  me  was  assigned  the  block 
bounded  by  Broadway,  6th  Avenue,  25th  and  26th  Streets.  I  went 
to  every  house  and  secured  the  names  of  all  the  males  of  voting 
age;  and  two  of  my  experiences  may  be  worthy  of  record.  At 
one  residence  my  ring  was  answered  by  a  very  alert  Irish  girl 
who  was  plainly  puzzled  by  my  unusual  errand.  I  asked  for  the 
gentleman  of  the  house.  He  was  not  at  home.  By  this  time,  as 
a  result  of  my  earlier  practise,  I  had  managed  to  get  well  in- 
side the  main  hall.  I  asked  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  if  she  was 
at  home.  She  was  at  home;  but  what  did  I  want?  I  bade  the 
servant  tell  her  mistress  that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  speak  to  her. 
After  more  than  a  little  demur  the  girl  started  upstairs,  but  when 
she  was  half  way  up  she  turned  and  looked  at  me  suspiciously. 
Then  she  came  down  to  the  hat-rack  near  where  I  was  standing  in 
the  hall  and  took  possession  of  an  overcoat,  which  she  carried  with 
her  as  she  went  up  again  after  another  dubious  inspection  of  the 
waiting  visitor.  At  another  ample  brown-stone  house  the  door  was 
opened  by  an  affable  colored  man.  The  gentleman  of  the  house  was 
not  in.  Then  as  usual  I  inquired  for  the  lady  of  the  house.  The 
attendant  answered  with  a  little  surprise  at  my  ignorance  that  there 
was  not  any  lady  of  the  house.     And  then  from  the  front  parlor  a 
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tall  man  with  a  characteristic  black  moustache  appeared  to  inquire 
my  errand.  When  I  had  explained,  he  said  that  Mr.  Ransom  was 
not  in  and  that  nobody  slept  in  the  house  but  three  of  the  negro 
boys.  Then  I  knew  where  I  was,  in  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
fashionable  gambling  houses  flourishing  unmolested  under  the 
"  wide-open  "  privileges  granted  by  the  Tammany  authorities.  None 
the  less  did  the  black-moustached  dealer  summon  the  negro  boys  and 
tell  them  to  give  me  their  names. 

It  was  not  a  great  deal  of  law  that  I  managed  to  absorb  in  my 
two  winters  at  the  Law  School ;  yet  it  was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to 
answer  the  questions  put  to  me  by  Professor  D wight  at  the  final  oral 
examination.  The  diploma  of  the  school  certified  that  I  was  a 
Bachelor  of  Laws ;  and  armed  with  this  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
without  further  examination.     I  was  then  twenty-one. 

Brander  Matthews 


THE  COLLEGE  ALUMNA'S  WORK 

THE  story  of  the  economic  independence  of  American  women 
has  two  elements  in  its  beginnings  which  make  it  distinct  from 
the  story  of  women  in  other  countries  and  their  efforts  at  self- 
support.  In  the  first  place,  American  men,  whether  grocers  or  law- 
yers, with  that  mistaken  but  generous  chivalry  for  which  they  are 
famous,  were  proud  of  supporting  their  women  folk.  They  wanted 
their  wives  to  be  ladies,  and  any  effort  at  self-support  in  the  old 
days  was  considered  unladylike.  In  the  second  place,  being  kept 
out  of  the  shop  and  in  the  parlor  (or  kitchen),  the  first  American 
women  knew  nothing  of  the  work  of  their  men,  and  such  a  thing  as 
a  family  business  on  the  Continental  plan  was,  with  rare  exceptions, 
unknown.  The  wife  rarely  had  the  initiative  or  training  even  to 
carry  on  the  business  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  and  seldom 
has  an  American  woman  of  the  old  school  been  known  to  invest  in- 
herited money  in  a  commercial  enterprise.  In  other  words,  Amer- 
ican women  have  suffered  from  the  effort  of  America's  democracy 
to  level  up  to  an  aristocracy  rather  than  down  to  a  comfortable 
bourgeoisie.  That  we  attained  to  the  aristocratic  idea  in  a  lopsided 
way,  elevating  our  women  to  an  aristocratic  point  of  view  while  the 
men  in  the  practical  struggle  for  existence  continued  to  be  the  neces- 
sary bourgeois,  has  much  to  do  with  many  problems  of  American 
life. 

In  the  early  American  days,  teaching  was  practically  the  only 
womanly  occupation,  and  our  women's  academies  and  later  the  col- 
leges were  training-schools  for  teachers  if  for  anything.  For  one 
generation,  at  least,  in  the  middle  period  of  the  fifty  years  of  exist- 
ence of  women's  colleges,  they  were  filled  with  well  bred  girls  who 
were  making  of  themselves  leading  ladies  of  our  towns,  who  never 
faced  the  problem  of  self-support  and  a  career,  and  whose  greatest 
ideal  was  to  attain  to  a  sort  of  beatified  existence  whose  watch- 
word was  "the  quiet  influence  of  the  home." 

But  in  the  first  generation  and  now  again  in  the  third,  women 
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have  prepared  themselves  for  practical  industry.  In  the  first,  the 
generation  of  our  grandmothers,  this  "strong-minded"  idea  went 
no  further  than  to  make  them  prepare  themselves  to  be  teachers. 
The  first  college  girls  were  earnest  young  women,  forced  to  this 
strange  and  slightly  frowned-upon  superabundance  of  education, 
either  through  the  exigencies  of  necessary  self-support  or  else 
through  a  self-asserting  hunger  for  knowledge  which  set  them  far 
apart  from  the  early  Victorian  lady  with  her  tight  stays  and  tighter 
thoughts.  Today's  generation,  through  the  same,  but  far  greater 
press  of  both  necessity  and  ideals,  realizes  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
field  of  industry  into  which  women  cannot  enter.  The  modern  girl 
has  ceased  to  consider  herself  "  a  lady  "  and  takes  pride  in  the  more 
dignified  cognomen  "  woman." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  two  decades  ago,  when  women  be- 
lieved it  wrong  to  take  a  job  if  their  men  could  support  them,  for 
fear  of  crowding  out  some  less  fortunate  female  in  actual  need  of 
support,  the  modern  girl  has  turned  to  a  belief  in  conserving  all 
possible  knowledge  and  efficiency  for  the  use  of  the  world — not  the 
world  of  home,  but  the  big  world,  the  world  of  useful  occupation. 
Teaching,  she  sees,  is  for  the  woman  who  can  do  it  best,  not  a 
makeshift  for  any  gentlewoman  no  matter  what  her  natural  inclina- 
tion. In  the  last  ten  years  the  change  has  been  marked.  Now  the 
girl  who  goes  home  and  does  nothing  after  graduation  is  the  apolo- 
getic exception.  Ten  years  ago  the  girl  who  went  into  a  profession 
if  she  could  have  stayed  at  home  was  the  one  who  merited  that 
description.  The  spirit  of  the  modern  generation  is  that  education 
should  not  be  wasted  to  the  world. 

The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  came  into  existence 
five  years  ago  because  women,  many  of  them  teachers,  recognized 
that  that  profession,  as  a  result  of  the  ideas  of  preceding  genera- 
tions, was  swamped  in  numbers  by  those  unqualified  for  teaching. 
Because  of  this  overcrowding  they  realized  too  that  the  profession 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  one  of  the  worst  paid  of  callings. 
During  the  period  of  its  existence  the  Bureau  has  already  witnessed 
changes  in  these  conditions.  We  believe  that  we  can  see  a  gain  both 
in  better  pay  for  teachers  and  in  a  more  deliberate  choice  of  pro- 
fession on  the  part  of  all  college  women.     The  total  increase  in 
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numbers  of  women  in  the  business  world  is  far  beyond  our  powers 
of  estimating,  but  it  takes  no  trained  eye  to  see  that  change  of 
conditions. 

Because  of  the  ingrained  attitude  of  American  men  toward  the 
entrance  of  their  own  women  into  business,  and  also  because  of  the 
early  attitude  of  ladies  toward  professional  work,  the  entrance  of 
women  into  business  houses  was  fraught  with  difficulties.  There 
were  complaints  on  the  part  of  employers  of  a  feminine  readiness  to 
tears,  and  of  objections  to  smoke  and  rough  language,  and,  more 
serious,  of  a  sensitiveness  which  precluded  frank  discussion  or  criti- 
cism. Women,  said  employers,  are  ready  at  any  time  to  give  up 
their  positions  and  careers  for  marriage.  They  are  uncertain  and 
shifty,  always  asking  favors  and  expecting  days  off.  Today  we 
have  more  calls  from  business  houses  than  we  can  fill.  This  is  due 
not  alone  to  a  change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  complaining  em- 
ployer, converted  to  a  proper  valuation  of  women's  services  through 
thorough  work  and  through  a  certain  acceptance  of  the  inevitable 
as  he  came  to  see  that  economic  pressure  would  force  his  recogni- 
tion of  this  new  element  in  business,  but  also  to  a  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  college  girl  herself,  who  now  sees  the  importance 
of  a  certain  "long  view  of  life"  which  decries  the  breaking  of 
existence  in  the  middle  by  even  so  important  an  event  as  matrimony. 
It  makes  her  more  earnest  in  her  desire  to  "make  good"  and  more 
aware  that  she  will  make  a  better  wife  for  having  made  good. 

The  complaint  may  be  made  that  business  can  obtain  the  services 
of  college  women  for  less  than  it  must  pay  to  men.  This  is  not, 
indeed,  true  when  they  first  emerge  from  college,  for  at  that  period 
the  college  girl  still  holds  out  for  more  than  the  college  boy,  who 
is  glad  to  get  work  at  ten  dollars  or  less;  but  more  often  the  college 
boy  takes  vocational  or  professional  courses  after  graduation  which 
better  fit  him  to  earn  more  in  the  long  run  than  the  girl.  The  girl 
on  the  other  hand  expects  to  start  right  in  after  graduating  at 
fifteen  dollars  a  week.  Neither  the  girl  nor  her  parents  recognizes 
the  similarity  between  her  and  her  brother.  Long  since,  the  family 
has  come  to  take  his  college  course  for  granted,  recognizing  it  not 
as  a  preparation  for  business,  but  as  a  preparation  for  life.  The 
girl  believes  that  an  obligation  has  been  imposed  on  her  in  receiving 
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a  similar  education,  and  feels  the  urge  to  immediate  money-making. 
But  in  the  case  of  her  brother  both  parents  and  sons  see  that  the 
boy  must  take  a  longer  start,  have  further  and  more  practical  edu- 
cation before  expecting  to  earn. 

The  most  a  girl  is  willing  to  put  into  further  training  usually  is 
a  course  at  a  business  or  secretarial  school.  This  puts  her  on  a  basis 
of  equal  earning  power  with  the  high-school  graduate.  In  the  end 
the  college  girl  will  probably  mount  higher  and  earn  more,  but  in 
our  placement  work  we  are  continually  handicapped  by  the  necessity 
for  immediate  earning.  This  is  not  the  girl's  fault,  but  the  fault 
of  her  entire  environment.  In  the  end  she  is  expected  to  marry  and 
be  supported ;  and  both  she  and  her  parents  assume  the  attitude  that 
more  money  invested  in  her  career  would  eventually  be  wasted,  at 
the  same  time  that  she  feels  the  pressure  of  the  age  to  be  doing 
something  and  making  some  use  of  the  powers  of  her  trained  brain. 

At  the  time  of  the  Bureau's  founding,  most  employment  agencies 
for  educated  women  were  for  teachers.  In  the  large  cities  they 
flourished,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  college  but  recognized  this  call- 
ing by  a  more  or  less  official  registry  for  teachers.  Now  hardly  a 
college  is  without  a  very  active  department  for  placing  its  graduates 
in  all  sorts  of  jobs.  Smith  with  its  employment  secretary,  Vassar 
with  its  Board  of  Wardens,  Bryn  Mawr  starting  a  vocational  ex- 
change, are  but  examples  of  the  universal  recognition  of  this  new 
function  of  the  college  toward  its  women  graduates.  The  same 
trend  led  to  the  establishment  of  bureaus  similar  to  ours  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Richmond,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles ; 
and  others  are  just  forming.  In  New  York,  another  indication  of 
the  interest  of  women  in  these  problems  is  the  League  for  Business 
Opportunities  for  Women,  organized  in  191 5,  which  has  a  member- 
ship of  hundreds  of  the  most  successful  business  women  in  New 
York.  Its  aim  has  been  the  grouping  of  women  according  to  their 
professional  interests,  and  the  gathering  of  facts  as  to  desirability, 
standardization  of  pecuniary  reward,  and  possibility  of  advance- 
ment in  various  occupations.  Information  is  also  sought  regarding 
occupations  and  educational  opportunities  not  open  to  women.  The 
League  is  able  to  hold  discussions  by  its  own  members  experienced 
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and  long-trained  in  each  field  on  such  subjects  as  women  in  agri- 
culture, in  advertising,  in  banking,  and  in  real  estate. 

Perhaps  in  years  to  come  it  may  be  written  of  this  generation, 
alongside  our  insistent  slogan  of  efficiency,  that  we  had  the  insight 
to  look  deeper  and  see  that  the  fundamental  attitude  which  is  neces- 
sary for  efficiency  is  happiness  in  work.  Not  only  the  college 
bureaus  and  the  alumnae  bureaus  point  to  the  discovery  of  this  big 
truth;  the  desire  for  mobility  of  labor  generally  throughout  the 
country,  public  employment  bureaus,  both  city  and  federal,  farm 
bureaus,  all  sorts  of  labor  exchanges,  point  toward  a  general  recog- 
nition of  the  necessity  of  happiness  and  congeniality  of  employment. 

The  direct  purpose  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  is  its  work  as 
an  employment  exchange.  In  this  we  have  met  and  overcome  many 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  any  pioneer  work.  From  the 
broader  point  of  view  what  we  learn  in  practical  ways  through 
actual  contact  with  bringing  college  women  and  employers  together 
only  sheds  more  and  more  light  on  the  whole  question  of  women's 
work  as  it  opens  out  further  and  further  before  us.  The  purpose 
of  the  Bureau  includes,  with  the  actual  placing  of  educated  women 
in  good  positions,  a  study  of  the  whole  question  of  the  college  woman 
and  her  usefulness  in  non-academic  work.  Thus  its  objects  are 
outlined  in  the  constitution  as  follows :  ( i )  to  secure  employment 
for  college  women  or  other  specially  equipped  persons;  (2)  to  in- 
vestigate and  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  develop  opportunities  for 
women  and  to  increase  their  efficiency  in  occupations;  (3)  to  estab- 
lish close  connections  with  the  colleges,  especially  in  advising  and 
informing  undergraduates;  (4)  to  insure  in  every  way  a  free  and 
wise  choice  of  occupation.  Since  last  May,  when  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  the  Bureau  has  been  an  organization  of  individual 
members  paying  yearly  dues.  At  its  founding  the  Bureau's  mem- 
bership was  the  New  York  Alumnae  Associations  of  Smith,  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  Wells,  Bryn  Mawr,  Cornell,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Barnard,  and 
Radcliffe.  The  individual  membership  plan  was  adopted  to  give  a 
closer  relationship  to  the  Bureau  of  those  interested  in  its  work. 

As  a  part  of  the  work  of  investigating  opportunities  for  edu- 
cated women,  last  year  the  Bureau  republished  a  former  pamphlet 
on  "  Occupations  other  than  Teaching."    It  also  shared  in  a  study 
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of  opportunities  in  social  work  of  which  Miss  Van  Kleeck,  at  that 
time  President  of  the  Bureau,  was  joint  author  with  Dr.  Edward 
T.  Devine.  This  is  a  thorough  piece  of  work  looking  into  matters 
pertaining  to  preparation  for  and  employment  in  social  work.  We 
have  also  nearly  completed  a  study  of  women's  civil  service  posi- 
tions in  New  York,  which  will  be  brought  out  in  pamphlet  form. 
The  Bureau  cooperated  with  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae 
in  securing  the  first  exhaustive  statistics  concerning  college  alumnae ; 
and  the  records,  collected  by  means  of  uniform  cards,  have  just 
been  made  available  in  statistical  form. 

With  this  year  the  scope  of  investigation  begins  to  be  more  com- 
prehensive. By  means  of  direct  interviews  when  possible,  or  by 
correspondence,  we  plan  to  get  in  touch  with  college  women  who 
are  successful  in  every  field  of  non-academic  activity.  Using  a  sys- 
tematic set  of  questions,  we  shall  get  opinions  from  each  of  these 
women  as  to  the  best  preparation  for  her  kind  of  work,  the  type  of 
woman  most  likely  to  succeed  in  it,  the  college  courses  advisable  to 
take  as  directly  bearing  on  her  work.  If  further  technical  prepara- 
tion is  advisable  or  necessary,  we  shall  ask  what  are  the  best  special 
schools  to  attend ;  if  not,  what  sort  of  experience  or  training  would 
be  helpful  in  securing  positions  in  her  line  of  work.  We  shall  also 
determine,  as  nearly  as  such  things  can  be  generalized,  what  future 
the  occupation  may  hold  for  an  enterprising  girl. 

In  gathering  this  information  we  do  not  intend  to  confine  our- 
selves to  college  women.  Our  location,  practically  in  the  center  of 
every  field  of  activity  in  America,  gives  our  work  an  almost  un- 
limited scope,  and  we  wish  to  acquire  every  bit  of  information  from 
all  sorts  of  women.  Many — one  often  hears,  most — of  the  success- 
ful women  in  New  York  today  are  not  college  women.  That  state- 
ment, however,  will  not  hold  for  another  generation  of  business. 
A  college  education  is  rapidly  becoming  a  necessity  for  a  start  in 
almost  any  sort  of  work.  Such  an  investigation  as  this  we  are  at- 
tempting is  practically  endless.  We  shall  have  a  catalogue  of  spe- 
cial professional  and  technical  schools  which  will  need  to  be  kept 
continually  up  to  date.  The  women  we  have  interviewed  will  have 
more  and  more  information  to  add.     But  we  aim  to  be  a  clearing- 
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house  for  such  information,  and  to  be  able  to  give  practical  first- 
hand advice  to  any  educated  woman  in  search  of  a  vocation. 

In  regard  to  our  closeness  of  connection  with  the  colleges  we 
believe  that  the  practical  experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Occupations 
can  be  of  great  value  in  advising  the  undergraduate  in  her  choice 
of  courses  and  in  what  her  choice  of  life  work  should  be  in  con- 
sideration of  her  personal  tastes  and  equipment.  We  also  find  con- 
tinually a  more  and  more  sympathetic  and  open-minded  attitude  on 
the  part  of  college  faculties  in  regard  to  making  curricula  in  some 
measure  fit  into  the  scheme  of  life-work  for  women.  There  are 
many  semi-vocational  courses,  by  no  means  lacking  in  academic 
value,  which  would  directly  help  the  future  for  many  girls.  There 
are  small  practical  ideas  which  could  be  put  in  various  academic 
courses  which  would  be  of  value.  For  example,  the  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  statistical  devices,  easily  included  in  courses  in  math- 
ematics or  economics,  leads  directly  to  good  positions  in  differing 
fields  of  activity.  Since  pedagogy  has  long  been  considered  a 
legitimate  academic  course  and  the  only  requirement  for  many 
teaching  positions,  why  should  we  not  recognize  the  broadening  of 
women's  activities  by  similar  courses  of  direct  use  in  other  occu- 
pations? Many  courses  already  included  in  college  curricula  are 
so  valuable  vocationally  that  when  a  student  has  chosen  her  electives 
with  some  degree  of  foresight  she  can  often  use  her  college  work 
directly  in  her  occupation.  To  illustrate  what  such  foresight  may 
do  for  a  girl,  we  have  chosen  the  following  list  of  placements  by 
the  Bureau: 

1.  A  so-called  "clerk"  we  placed  in  the  foreign  trade  bureau 
of  a  large  merchants'  association.  This  bureau  investigates  in- 
quiries from  abroad  regarding  the  sources  of  commodities  manu- 
factured in  America.  The  college  graduate  who  secured  this  posi- 
tion had  specialized  in  economics  and  sociology  and  had  taken  some 
special  courses  in  public  finance,  stocks,  and  bonds. 

2.  A  Vassar  graduate,  who  had  specialized  in  mathematics, 
chemistry  and  botany,  obtained  through  us  a  position  to  index 
laboratory  reports  in  the  library  of  a  large  electrical  supply  com- 
pany.   In  this  position  she  will  also  use  her  French  and  German. 

3.  For  a  college  graduate  whose  major  was  mathematics  and 
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who  had  taken  a  special  course  in  surveying  we  found  a  position  as 
a  computer  in  the  engineering  department  of  a  large  telephone  com- 
pany. 

4.  A  secretary  was  the  successful  candidate  in  applying  for  a 
position  with  a  professor  of  economics  in  a  college  because  she  was 
able  to  read  Spanish,  Italian,  Danish,  and  Portuguese,  and  to  speak 
French  and  German. 

5.  Perhaps  the  best  instance  of  the  direct  use  of  specialized 
academic  training  is  that  of  a  young  woman  whose  B.A.  study  was 
mainly  in  mathematics  and  who  won  special  honors  in  that  subject. 
She  took  post-graduate  work  in  modern  philosophy  and  systematic 
psychology,  taking  at  the  same  time  courses  in  clinical  psychology 
toward  a  Ph.D.  degree.  She  is  now  employed  as  an  assistant  in 
the  Neurological  Institute,  where  she  assists  in  making  mental  tests 
of  children  who  are  patients.  She  investigates  their  home  condi- 
tions, plans  their  work  at  the  Institute,  and,  with  their  parents, 
alters  their  way  of  life  to  suit  each  case.  She  also  assists  in  making 
intensive  studies  of  typical  children  of  this  experimental  school. 

6.  One  discontented  teacher  seemed  very  ill-adjusted  because  of 
the  strain  of  classroom  instruction  and  discipline.  She  had  special- 
ized in  English,  having  had  work  toward  her  Master's  degree  in 
this  subject.  The  Bureau  placed  her  with  a  large  business  house 
where  she  criticises  the  correspondence  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  company,  reading  perhaps  1200  to  1300  letters  a  week.  She 
is  also  instructing  the  employees  of  the  company  in  English. 

In  contrast  to  the  cases  cited  above,  we  could  bring  up  dozens, 
hundreds  of  cases  where  girls  have  chosen  courses  haphazard,  have 
given  little  or  no  thought  to  the  future,  and  have  assumed  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  that  with  college  ended  life  itself.  How  different  is 
this  attitude  from  that  of  the  brother,  who  is,  perhaps  while  still  at 
college,  surveying  the  field  of  work  he  expects  to  take  up  after 
graduation.  The  intensive  interest  of  a  girl  in  the  cloistered  life 
of  the  college  not  only  makes  her  professional  career  difficult  after 
her  graduation,  but  brings  with  it  a  sad  and  difficult  period  of  read- 
justment for  a  year  or  two  after  she  leaves  college.  If  further  in- 
terest could  be  aroused  in  the  after  life  of  the  college  girl  by  courses 
leading  more  directly  to  that  after  life,  it  would  not  only  help  toward 
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professional  activity  of  college  women;  it  would  help  to  remove 
one  of  the  strong  objections  to  college  for  women. 

The  history  of  the  Bureau  reflects  an  enormous  increase  in  in- 
terest. In  the  five  years  since  the  Bureau  opened  its  doors  in  a 
modest  office  in  32nd  Street,  nearly  4200  applicants  have  registered 
for  positions,  4450  positions  have  been  listed  by  employers,  and 
2289  positions  have  been  filled  by  our  candidates.  Over  10,000 
calls  have  been  recorded  of  persons  who  did  not  register  at  the  time 
of  their  call,  and  of  whom  a  large  proportion  received  vocational 
information  and  advice.  In  studying  the  figures  summing  up  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  for  last  year  it  is  noticeable  that  69%  of 
those  placed  were  in  secretarial  or  clerical  positions.  Of  our  secre- 
tarial opportunities  it  may  be  said  that  these  required  a  broad  edu- 
cational background;  they  were  in  banks,  law  offices,  libraries,  pub- 
lishing houses,  schools,  colleges,  social  organizations,  and  clubs,  and 
with  authors,  physicians,  clergymen,  professors,  and  women  of 
affairs.  These  figures,  however,  bear  out  the  idea  expressed  earlier 
in  this  paper  that  the  college  girl  is  seizing  a  quick  and  easy  method 
of  earning.  If  further  opportunities  are  not  opened  to  her,  stenog- 
raphy and  clerical  training  will  rapidly  replace  teaching  as  an 
obvious  method  of  earning  a  livelihood;  and  both  the  fit  and  the 
unfit  will  take  it  up.  Secretarial  positions  offer  big  opportunity 
sometimes,  but  often  they  lead  into  backwaters  stultifying  to  the 
ambitious  girl.  As  an  opening  wedge  they  are  useful,  but  why  not 
look  further  than  a  mere  opening  and  consider  the  future? 

In  regard  to  possible  openings  for  women  the  manager,  Miss 
Frances  Cummings,  in  her  report  of  last  year,  says :  "  In  the  field 
of  household  administration  the  supply  of  candidates  with  good  all- 
round  training,  vigorous  health,  and  acceptable  personalities  does 
not  meet  the  demand.  The  increasing  emphasis  on  scientific  train- 
ing in  foods,  as  well  as  on  professional  technic  in  the  administrative 
phases  is  more  and  more  apparent.  One  candidate  received  a  fee 
of  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  day's  expert  advice  in  a  private 
household. 

"  Literary  positions  are  far  less  numerous  than  the  applicants 
for  them.  But  there  are  signs  that  publishers  are  coming  to  see 
the  value  of  such  a  weeding  out  process  as  the  Bureau  offers,  and 
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in  one  month  last  winter  four  editors  were  placed,  one  with  a  re- 
ligious publication,  one  with  a  business  journal,  a  third  with  a  book 
publisher,  and  a  fourth  with  one  of  the  big  monthly  magazines,  at 
salaries  of  $15  to  $30  a  week. 

"  Seventeen  executive  positions  were  filled  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  only  nine  last  year.  To  be  sure,  many  of  those  listed  as 
secretaries  were  expected  to  do  some  executive  work;  but  in  the 
group  now  being  considered  the  choice  and  management  of  an  office 
staff,  the  dictation  of  correspondence,  and  in  some  cases  publicity 
and  financial  policies  were  in  the  hands  of  the  so-called  '  executive ' ; 
and  she  was  usually  chosen  because  of  her  experience  in  handling 
such  matters. 

"  Time  does  not  permit  further  comment  on  the  types  of  posi- 
tions filled,  save  a  brief  reference  to  those  grouped  as  miscellaneous. 
They  included  four  readers  of  motion-picture  scenarios,  four  suf- 
frage workers,  three  instructors  of  telephone  operators,  two  man- 
agers of  employment  exchanges,  two  bursars  in  colleges,  two  nurses, 
and  one  each  of  the  following:  an  examiner  of  Polish-speaking 
candidates  in  the  Municipal  Civil  Service,  a  detective  to  follow  up 
the  case  of  a  young  Swiss  girl  for  the  Swiss  Consulate,  a  cable- 
code  expert,  a  museum  assistant,  a  manager  for  a  poultry  farm  and 
a  gardener  to  work  on  a  private  estate,  an  entertainer  for  a  Christ- 
mas party,  and  a  '  homefinder '  to  investigate  families  seeking 
homes  in  a  certain  section  of  the  city. 

"  Members  of  the  staff  are  frequently  asked  in  tones  of  surprise 
'  Does  the  Bureau  register  applicants  who  are  not  college  grad- 
uates?'  About  30  percent  of  those  who  register  each  year  have  not 
attended  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  They  have  received  their  training 
in  other  ways,  either  in  well  recognized  technical  institutions  or  in 
the  hard  school  of  experience." 

Women  trained  in  science  find  work  in  the  federal,  state,  and 
city  service,  in  the  bureaus  of  chemistry  and  plant  industry,  in  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  and  in  laboratories  of  boards  of  health, 
of  hospitals,  and  of  commercial  business  and  manufacture.  We 
are  led  to  believe  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  work  of 
women  in  industrial,  agricultural  and  biological  chemistry.  It  is 
a  long  road,  of  course.    It  requires  health  and  patience;  but  as  one 
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woman  enthusiastically  says :  "  the  salaries  are  fairly  good  as  com- 
pared with  other  occupations;  there  is  no  limit  to  its  interest  and 
growth,  and  there  is  wonderful  opportunity  for  service."  But  now 
let  us  listen  to  the  employer  who  is  trying  to  find  a  young  woman 
analytical  chemist  for  an  industrial  plant.  "  None  of  the  applicants 
have  answered  all  the  questions  correctly,  few  of  them  have  an- 
swered half,  and  some  have  failed  entirely.  We  believe  that  a  large 
part  of  the  difficulty  has  been  lack  of  mathematical  training.  No 
one  can  excel  in  science  today  who  is  not  a  good  mathematician. 
Another  serious  deficiency  is  lack  of  the  practical  mind.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  applicants  simply  follow  the  routine  of  the  textbook 
tables,  which  is  all  right  when  one  is  working  with  a  pint  of  the 
material,  but  which  is  quite  impossible,  as  should  be  apparent,  when 
the  solutions  are  in  immense  quantities.  A  professor  of  chemistry 
in  one  of  the  larger  colleges  told  me  that  there  is  not  more  than 
one  graduate  in  a  hundred  who  is  able  to  do  accurate  work  that  can 
be  depended  upon,  and  we  are  beginning  to  think  this  is  probably 
true." 

Training  schools  for  the  official  public  service  are  open  equally 
to  men  and  women,  and  so,  too,  are  the  examinations  for  which 
they  may  be  prepared ;  but  the  number  of  women  appointed  of  those 
who  pass  creditably  shows  why  so  few  are  willing  to  spend  time 
and  money  in  so  disappointing  an  enterprise.  On  the  other  hand 
unofficial  public  service  in  our  civic  associations  opens  out  as  the 
promised  land  of  women,  especially  to  that  woman  who  with  health 
and  character  adds  to  her  college  education  the  training  of  a  nurse. 
It  is  she  who  holds  the  key  to  all  social  work.  It  is  she  who  will 
presently  find  herself  taken  over  from  her  employer,  the  philan- 
thropic society,  into  the  public  health  service  of  the  county,  the  city 
and  the  state.  There  has  never  been  an  adequate  number  of  quali- 
fied nurses  with  college  training  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  college  woman  has  only  recently  come  to  recognize  the  pos- 
sibilities of  positions  with  purely  business  or  financial  houses.  In 
most  cases  the  conservatism  of  business  houses  has  kept  their  doors 
hermetically  sealed  to  her.  In  England  today  through  stress  of 
circumstance  women  are  replacing  men  in  all  sorts  of  important 
banking  positions,  and  one  bank  in  London  is  entirely  run  by  women. 
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In  this  country  there  are  a  few  successful  women  brokers,  and 
bond  saleswomen;  but  they  have  to  overcome  not  only  the  con- 
servatism of  their  employers,  but  also  the  inborn  lack  of  confidence 
in  members  of  their  own  sex. 

The  increasing  scope  of  the  Bureau  in  giving  advice  may  be 
seen  in  the  number  of  callers:  in  1915,  2700;  in  1916,  nearly  4700. 
The  recent  graduates  of  our  colleges  are  suffering  from  the  fact 
that  the  "long  view  of  life"  has  not  sufficiently  been  urged  upon 
them.  It  is  for  those  of  us  who  recognize  the  difficulties  that  life 
may  present  to  show  the  young  woman  early  in  her  life  that  it  must 
have  a  coherent  logical  plan,  that  matrimony  may  fail  to  furnish 
even  financial  provision  for  herself  and  her  children,  and  that,  mar- 
ried or  single,  her  life  should  have  a  consistent  purpose. 

Julia  Searing  Leaycraft. 
Mary  L.  Bush 


THE  POETRY  OF  FRANK  DEMPSTER  SHERMAN 


HIC  habitat  felicitas!  Render  this  Latin  phrase  as  you  will, 
in  a  broad  or  a  restricted  sense,  it  applies  with  singular  fit- 
ness to  the  poetry  of  Frank  Dempster  Sherman.  Looking  into  the 
crystal  of  life,  the  scenes  that  were  most  actively  and  vividly  pre- 
sented to  his  imagination  were  those  of  beauty  and  happiness,  and 
of  these  he  sang  with  an  unfailing  clarity  and  charm.  From  first 
to  last  a  firm  believer  in  art,  he  never  mistook  this  much  misunder- 
stood term  for  artifice.  Early  to  recognize  his  limitations,  it  was 
thus  that  he  proclaimed  his  credo: 

In  nature's  open  book 

An  epic  is  the  sea; 
A  lyric  is  the  brook; 

Lyrics  for  me  1 

So  while  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  all  that  is  highest  and  truest 
in  English  poetry  from  Chaucer  down,  it  was  that  which  is  strictly 
lyrical  that  exercised  for  him  the  most  potent  appeal. 

When  Mr.  Sherman  began  writing,  Longfellow,  Whittier  and 
Lowell  were  still  living,  and  the  greatest  of  the  Victorians  were  in 
full  voice.  From  none  of  these  men,  however,  did  he  draw  any 
appreciable  inspiration ;  nor  had  Keats  or  Shelley,  to  both  of  whom 
he  was  enthusiastically  devoted,  a  noticeable  influence  upon  his  style. 
He  was  an  inheritor  rather,  at  least  in  his  more  serious  moods,  of 
that  gallant  band  of  cavaliers  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  Ben  Jonson, 
and  wore  their  lovelocks  long,  and  jested  and  sang  in  the  gardens 
of  Whitehall  in  the  time  of  the  ill-fated  Charles  First. 

If  one  attempts  to  trace  Mr.  Sherman's  poetic  ancestors,  it  is  to 
Herrick  and  Lovelace  and  Carew  among  the  elders,  and  to  Aldrich 
and  Dobson  among  the  moderns,  that  he  owed  the  most.  But  upon 
whatever  he  inherited  from  these  poets  he  set  his  own  indubitable 
seal  of  individuality.    No  verse-maker  has  yet  written  who  has  not 
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quaffed  from  some  already  flowing  fount  of  song.  If  a  Shakspere 
may  glean  in  the  field  of  a  Kyd  or  a  Marlowe,  another  of  lesser 
and  narrower  power  may  rightfully  find  something  appropriate  for 
his  uses  among  his  literary  forbears. 

II 

In  those  verses  which  might  properly  be  termed  Juvenilia,  from 
which  no  selection  was  made  in  choosing  the  material  for  his  first 
volume,  Mr.  Sherman  showed  the  same  sense  of  form,  the  same 
mastery  of  technic,  that  characterized  all  his  later  utterances.  With 
him  this  matter  appears  to  have  been  intuitive.  One  notes  no  grop- 
ing after  a  medium  of  expression,  no  immaturity  in  handling  the 
thought,  as  is  the  case  with  many  a  youthful  writer. 

"  Madrigals  and  Catches,"  the  poet's  earliest  venture  in  book- 
making,  is  instinct  with  a  debonair  spirit.  No  initial  volume  by  any 
singer  is  more  buoyant  or  more  blithe. 

How  easy  'tis  to  write  a  rhyme ! 

lilts  this  gay  devotee  of  the  Muses.  How  easy  indeed  for  so  merry- 
hearted  a  troubadour !  Here  are  many  things  airy  and  amatory. 
Youth,  exuberant  youth,  sings,  with  no  pose  of  age.  Sentiment? 
yet,  but  without  a  touch  of  mawkishness.  All  is  simple,  sincere, 
and  spontaneous.  Latterly  Mr.  Sherman  expressed  regret  not  in- 
frequently that,  at  the  outset,  he  should  have  won  recognition  and 
no  small  reputation  as  a  writer  of  what  Mr.  Stedman  once  aptly 
styled  "  Patrician  Rhyme."  This  feeling  on  his  part,  however, 
seems  unwarranted,  for  he  was  a  master  of  Society  Verse.  Far 
more  welcome  oftentimes  the  gay  Benedict  than  "the  moody 
Dane  " ;  and  pleasant  it  is,  on  occasion,  to  turn  from  the  stern  grav- 
ity of  Milton  or  the  lofty  earnestness  of  Wordsworth  to  the  bon- 
hommie  of  Praed  and  Locker.  So  the  charm  in  the  gay  abandon 
of  such  pieces  as  Sherman's  "Engaged,"  "An  Avowal,"  and  "Her 
Guitar"  is  undeniable. 

In  the  days  of  "  Madrigals  and  Catches,"  the  so-called  French 
Forms  were  fascinating  many  poets  in  England  and  America.  Ex- 
perimenting in  these  restricted  limits,  Mr.   Sherman  achieved  no 
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little  success.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  if  such  "  Follies  "  (this 
was  the  poet's  name  for  them)  as  "  Behind  Her  Fan,"  "Her  China 
Cup,"  and  "Awake,  Awake,"  have  been  equalled  by  any  writer  save 
Mr.  Dobson. 

Ill 

Passing  over  the  "  clever  fooling  "  in  a  volume  entitled  "  New 
Waggings  of  Old  Tales,"  written  in  conjunction  with  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs,  we  find  our  poet  coming  fully  to  his  own  in  "  Lyrics 
for  a  Lute."     Here,  in  the  opening  poem,  he  puts  this  question : 


Is  there  any  fetter  strong 

That  will  hold  you,  soul  of  song? 


Whatever  that  fetter  may  be,  Mr.  Sherman  had  discovered  it,  for  this 
whole  volume  breathes  the  "soul  of  song."  In  it,  however  varied 
the  theme, — love,  nature,  books, — the  art  is  perfect,  the  music 
magical.  The  freshness  of  youth  has  not  been  left  behind,  but  with 
it  is  blended  maturity.  There  is  youth  in  "Her  Smile  His  Sun- 
light," but  there  is  an  older  vision  in  such  an  exquisite  lyric  as 
"  Remembrance." 

Day  to  my  heart 
With  you  comes  always  fair; 
When  you  depart 

Tis  twilight  there. 

Then  love  unbars 
The  door  of  dreams  for  me, 
And  lights  the  stars 
Of  memory! 

It  is  a  wider  experience,  too,  out  of  which  grew  the  brief  poem 
"  At  Midnight,"  in  which  such  an  unusual  and  beautiful  metaphor 
is  embodied. 

See,  yonder,  the  belfry  tower 

That  gleams  in  the  moon's  pale  light ! 

Or  is  it  a  ghostly  flower 

That  dreams  in  the  silent  night? 

I  listen  and  hear  the  chime 

Go  quavering  o'er  the  town, 
And  out  of  this  flower  of  Time 

Twelve  petals  are  wafted  down. 
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It  may  be  said  that  in  "  Lyrics  for  a  Lute  "  Mr.  Sherman  first 
shows  himself  a  true  nature-lover,  and,  in  some  degree,  an  inter- 
preter. In  sheer  lyrical  sweep  and  rapture  "  A  Greeting  for  Spring  " 
may  be  set  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Carman's  lovely  "  Mother  April." 

No  one  save  an  enamored  hunter  after  first  editions  could  have 
written  the  book  poems  which  close  this  volume.  No  verses  upon  a 
library  could  be  happier  than  those  beginning, — 

Give  me  a  room  where  every  nook 
Is  dedicated  to  a  book; 

and  no  couplet  could  be  finer  or  more  tender  than  the  following, 
in  the  final  Selection,  addressed  to  one  who  throughout  much  of  the 
poet's  life  meant  to  him  both  inspiration  and  aspiration : 

Her  praise  is  inspiration's  breath ; 
Her  scorn  were  aspiration's  death ! 

IV 

Were  one  making  up  a  shelf  of  poetry  for  children,  there  are 
two  books  that,  at  the  beginning,  one  would  unhesitatingly  choose. 
These  are  Stevenson's  "  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  "  and  Sherman's 
"Little  Folk  Lyrics";  and  it  would  be  purely  a  matter  of  taste 
which  to  place  first,  for  each  has  its  own  especial  merit  and  charm. 
In  "  Little  Folk  Lyrics  "  Mr.  Sherman  comes  very  near  to  the  heart 
of  childhood,  the  ability  to  do  which  is  a  unique  gift.  In  imagina- 
tion he  never  goes  so  far  that  the  youthful  mind  may  not  accom- 
pany him.  He  writes  not  about  juvenility,  but  for  it,  and  does  not 
mistake  the  childish  for  the  childlike.  Everywhere  he  is  cheery, 
suggestive,  fanciful.  In  turn  delicate,  sprightly  or  humorous,  he 
leads  the  little  folk  on  through  the  months  of  the  year  amid  birds, 
blossoms,  fruit,  and  snowflakes.  It  would  be  a  strange  child  who 
would  not  be  beguiled  by  these  delightful,  these  winsome,  verse- 
pictures;  for  in  each,  whatever  be  the  theme,  there  is  that  mixture 
of  fact  and  ideality,  the  sights  and  sounds  and  incidents,  which 
characterize  and  illuminate  the  child-drama. 
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V 

Mr.  Sherman's  last  book  (with  the  exception  of  a  slight  volume, 
"A  Southern  Flight,"  published  jointly  with  a  friend)  was  "Lyrics 
of  Joy,"  which  appeared  in  1904.  In  its  pages,  as  many  times  pre- 
viously, the  note  of  happiness  is  dwelt  upon,  but  now  with  a  touch 
of  gravity,  as  seen  in  the  closing  stanza  of  "  Confession." 

So  all  my  lyrics  sing  of  joy, 

And  shall  until  my  lips  are  mute; 
In  old  age  happy  as  the  boy 

To  whom  God  gave  the  lute. 

There  is,  moreover,  now  and  again  a  shadow,  a  chord  of  pathos, 
which  serves  by  contrast  to  add  a  brightness  to  the  poetic  concep- 
tion. This  may  be  discerned  in  such  pieces  as  "Dies  Ultima"  and 
"A  Tear  Bottle,"  more  especially  in  the  latter  which  tells  of  the 
glass  wherein  the  tears  of  a  Greek  girl  fell  two  thousand  years  ago. 
We  sense  a  certain  poignant  regret  in  reading — 

Long  is  Art,  but  Life  how  brief ! 

And  the  end  seems  so  unjust — 
This  companion  of  her  grief 

Here  to-day,  while  she  is  dust! 

It  was  Mr.  Sherman's  frequent  claim  that  the  sonnet  was  a 
form  in  which  he  failed,  but  his  experiments  with  it  hardly  justify 
his  contention.  "A  Butterfly  in  Wall  Street,"  with  its  vivid  last 
line, 

You  are  a  type  of  their  uncertain  gold — 

will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  American  sonnets;  and  in 
"Lyrics  of  Joy"  and  among  the  "Uncollected  Poems"  are  other 
instances  of  his  skill  in  nurturing  the  "  lovely  flower  of  fourteen 
perfect  petals." 

VI 

During  the  last  six  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Sherman  wrote  no 
poetry.  After  a  summer  of  unusual  productivity,  spent  in  one  of 
the  most  delightful  vales  of  the  Catskills,  he  became  intensely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  genealogy  of  the  Sherman  family,  the  outcome  of 
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which  remains  to-day  a  marvel  of  industry  and  achievement.  Al- 
though he  grew,  without  reason,  to  consider  himself  a  part  of  the 
past,  he  never  lost  interest  in  the  art  which,  for  so  long  a  time,  had 
been  nearest  to  his  heart. 

Vital  and  exceptionally  brilliant  as  an  instructor  and  lecturer  in 
the  realm  of  architecture,  he  was  no  less  illumining  when  he  spoke 
of  poetry.  From  the  days  of  his  early  enthusiasms  when,  walk- 
ing at  twilight  under  the  Cambridge  elms,  he  would  improvise  son- 
net, rondeau  or  ballade  with  an  ease  that  was  the  despair  of  those 
less  versatile,  until  the  last  weeks  before  the  end,  his  ability  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  true  and  false  in  verse  was  as  remarkable  as 
it  was  unerring.  Although  in  practice  he  was  a  precisian,  his  lik- 
ings and  sympathies  were  broad. 

In  all  Mr.  Sherman's  poetry  there  is  a  fine  certitude,  an  in- 
evitableness.  He  fashioned  an  epigram  with  the  same  surety  with 
which  a  carver  cuts  an  intaglio.  His  vision  was  never  clouded. 
Along  whatsoever  ways  he  led,  the  paths  were  unobscured  by  an 
illusory  haze.  Many  are  his  fancies  and  figures,  and  each  is  definite 
and  sharp  of  outline.  As  another  has  said,  his  poems  have  a  com- 
pactness and  completeness  of  organism  that  make  them  memorable. 
When  more  ambitious  verse  has  been  forgotten,  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  some  of  Mr.  Sherman's  exquisite  lyrics  would  hold  their 
place  in  the  thought  and  memory  of  our  children's  children. 

Clinton  Scollard 


THE  PEACE  OF  THE  NATIONS1 

IN  the  midst  of  the  greatest  war  in  the  world's  annals  comes  a 
deluge  of  peace  literature.  It  is  naturally  so.  All  men,  mili- 
tarists as  well  as  pacifists,  know  that  in  civilized  life  peace  is  the 
normal  phenomenon  and  war  the  abnormal.  Up  until  our  own  gen- 
eration no  period  was  richer  in  human  yearnings  for  universal  peace 
and  in  constructive  programs  than  that  which  was  marked  by  the 
terrible  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Europe,  grown  sick  and 
tired  of  bloodshed  and  devastation  and  the  marching  and  counter- 
marching of  vast  hosts  of  soldiers,  turned  her  back  on  war,  reduced 
her  military  establishments,  and  experienced  a  religious  and  ideal- 
istic revival.  Her  rulers  formed  Quadruple  Alliances  and  Quin- 
tuple Alliances  in  order  to  enforce  observance  of  the  newly  made 
treaties ;  and  by  a  Holy  Alliance  they  consecrated  themselves  to  the 
ideal  of  benevolent  pacifism. 

The  treaties  of  Vienna  and  the  Holy  Alliance  of  1815  have  long 
since  passed  into  Limbo;  but  the  popular  agitation  and  feeling, 
which  they  had  but  imperfectly  embodied,  continued  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  a  Concert  of  Europe  and 
to  stimulate  the  growth  and  activity  of  peace  organizations.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  potency  of  the  reaction  against  an  awful  scourge  of 
war  that  from  1815  to  191 4,  a  full  century,  only  four  very  brief 
armed  conflicts  were  waged  between  great  Powers  of  Europe.  It 
is  likewise  a  tribute  to  much  the  same  human  emotion  that  now 
above  the  din  of  battle  along  the  Marne,  the  Dvina,  and  the  Sereth, 
should  rise  the  voices  of  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  and  Germans 
and  Russians,  mingled  with  the  voices  of  Swiss,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
and  Americans,  demanding  guarantees  of  lasting  peace.  War  like 
the  present,  they  shout,  must  not  recur. 

1  The  manuscript  of  this  article  was  received  before  February  3 ;  the  proof, 
too  late  to  be  read  by  Professor  Hayes  before  his  departure  for  California. 
The  specific  proposals  discussed  are  of  1915  or  early  1916. — Editor. 
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As  in  1914  all  manner  of  men  had  explanations  of  how  the  Great 
War  had  come,  so  now  all  sorts  of  men,  neutrals  and  belligerents 
alike,  have  theories  as  to  how  to  assure  peace  for  the  future.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  in  every  country  a  small  group  of  persons  who  still 
talk  as  if  war  were  a  blessing  in  itself,  but  these  "  war-at-any- 
cost "  persons  are  probably  now  more  numerous  in  neutral  than  in 
belligerent  countries.  There  are,  moreover,  throughout  the  world 
many  timid  souls  whose  imaginations  extend  no  further  than  their 
fears  and  whose  only  present  thought  is  of  piling  up  huge  arma- 
ments to  defend  themselves  and  their  kinsmen  from  fancied  assail- 
ants of  the  future.  But  the  most  thoughtful  members  of  the  human 
race — and  the  most  truly  daring,  it  must  be  confessed — are  counsel- 
ling the  adoption  of  such  schemes  and  programs  as  will,  in  their 
opinion,  convert  their  more  timid  fellows  from  militarism  and  cir- 
cumvent the  designs  of  their  war-thirsting  brethren.  In  a  word, 
they  are  proposing  international  peace  which  shall  be  real  and 
lasting. 

It  is  amazing  from  what  many  and  varied  sources  come  these 
counsels  and  proposals.  There  are  the  Pope,  the  Ford  Neutral 
Conference  at  Stockholm,  the  Dutch  Anti-War  Council,  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  Peace  at  Berne,  the  International  Congress  of 
Women,  the  Socialists  of  the  Allied  Nations,  the  Socialists  of 
Neutral  Nations,  the  American  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  the  World 
Peace  Foundation  of  Boston,  the  Women's  Peace  Party,  the  British 
Union  of  Democratic  Control,  the  Fabian  Society,  the  Federation 
of  British  Peace  Societies,  the  Australian  Peace  Alliance,  the  Ger- 
man Peace  Society,  the  Union  of  the  New  Fatherland,  the  South 
German  Social  Democrats,  the  French  General  Confederation  of 
Labor,  the  Swiss  Committee  for  the  Study  of  the  Principles  of  a 
Durable  Treaty  of  Peace,  etc.  There  are  definite  suggestions  from 
a  host  of  distinguished  individuals  like  J.  A.  Hobson,  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson,  H.  N.  Brails  ford,  Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  Charles  R.  Buxton, 
Philip  Snowden,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Felix  Adler,  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  Hamilton  Holt,  Jane  Addams,  Eduard  Bernstein,  Professor 
Quidde,  Dr.  Dernburg,  A.  E.  Zimmern,  Rudolf  Eucken,  Romain 
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Rolland,  etc.2  There  are  already  official  statements  of  the  desire 
for  future  international  solidarity  on  the  part  of  both  groups  of  the 
belligerents,  and  the  momentous  pronouncement  of  President  Wil- 
son before  the  American  Senate  on  January  22,  19 17. 

With  all  these  proposals  and  counsels  it  is  impossible  in  brief 
space  to  deal,  but  running  throughout  most  of  them  are  certain 
similar  ideas  which  indicate  practical  agreement  in  essentials.  Such 
ideas  may  for  our  present  purpose  be  grouped  under  two  headings : 
(1)  what  major  elements  must  be  taken  into  account  in  reaching  a 
just  settlement  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Great  War;  and  (2)  how 
a  just  settlement  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  may  be  rendered  per- 
manently stable.  Let  us  proceed  to  state  and  criticize  these  basic 
ideas. 

I.     Major  Elements  in  a  Just  Settlement 

If  the  diplomatists  who  sit  solemnly  about  the  green  table  to 
make  the  treaties  which  shall  end  the  present  war  heed  the  petitions 
of  all  the  pacifist  advocates,  they  will  certainly  not  repeat  one  mis- 
take which  their  gold-laced  predecessors  made  a  hundred  years  ago. 
They  will  not  ignore  the  principle  of  nationality.  Since  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  that  principle  has  brought  forth  fruits  in  abun- 
dance. By  aid  of  literature  and  the  penny  press  and  popular  edu- 
cation, the  "  will  to  be  a  nation  "  has  possessed  the  hearts  and  minds 
not  only  of  Germans,  Italians,  Frenchmen,  and  Englishmen,  but 
also  of  Belgians,  Poles,  Serbs,  Bulgars,  Rumans,  and  Greeks. 
People  who  speak  the  same  language  and  have  the  same  historic 
traditions  are  resolved  to  live  together  under  a  common  polity  of 
their  own  making,  and  whoever  thwarts  them  is  storing  up  terrible 
trouble  for  the  future.  Our  prophets  and  seers,  unlike  those  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  are  not  decrying  nationalism  for  the  benefit 
of  an  Utopian  "  cosmopolitanism  " ;  they  are  extolling  nationalism, 
for  without  nationalism  as  a  starting-point  how  are  we  to  reach  the 
promised  goal  of  "  inter-nationalism  "  ?     This  is  the  burden  of  the 

2  Many  of  the  proposals  are  summarized  in  D.  S.  Jordan,  Ways  to  Lasting 
Peace,  and  in  Towards  an  Enduring  Peace,  a  Symposium  of  Peace  Proposals 
and  Programs  1914-1916,  compiled  by  Randolph  S.  Bourne,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  and  published  by  the  American  Association  for 
International  Conciliation. 
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books  of  Arnold  J.  Toynbee3  and  J.  Holland  Rose4  and  of  the 
essay  of  Charles  Roden  Buxton.5  It  is  reflected  in  all  the  peace 
proposals  before  us.  '  If  every  nation  cannot  be  given  complete  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty,  it  must  at  least  be  granted  a  large  meas- 
ure of  local  autonomy. 

In  a  broad  way  the  principle  of  nationality  can  undoubtedly  be 
recognized  and  carried  into  effect.  But  there  is  grave  difficulty  in 
matters  of  detail.  For  example,  in  the  Balkans  several  nationalities 
are  so  inextricably  entangled  that  a  just  partition  of  Balkan  terri- 
tory will  represent  but  an  arbitrary  compromise  between  injustices. 
Again,  a  continuous  line  drawn  between  persons  who  will  to  be 
Germans  and  those  who  will  to  be  Poles  must  be  imaginary  in  a 
very  real  sense.  And  shall  the  Lithuanians  be  included  within 
Poland  ?  They  were  once ;  shall  they  again  ?  Or  shall  there  be  an 
independent  and  autonomous  Lithuania?  If  so,  precisely  where 
shall  Poland  leave  off  and  Lithuania  begin?  Precisely  where,  shall 
Lithuania  leave  off  and  Russia  begin?  And  what  territorial  divi- 
sions can  satisfy  every  single  national  aspiration  in  the  hetero- 
geneous Hapsburg  empire?  It  provokes  unholy  mirth  at  this  hour 
of  world  tragedy  to  think  of  each  diplomatist  proceeding  to  the 
Peace  Conference  attended  by  a  score  or  more  of  expert  advisers 
on  anthropology  and  philology  and  by  carloads  of  ethnographic 
maps  and  of  controversial  treatises  on  racial  peculiarities. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  No  doubt  exists 
that  in  1871  the  population  of  those  provinces  would  have  willed 
to  be  French,  but  with  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  forty-six 
years  through  education  and  immigration  much  doubt  exists  as  to 
whether  both  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  now  will  to  be  French  or 
German  or  merely  citizens  of  an  autonomous  Alsace-Lorraine.  If 
Germany  violated  the  principle  of  nationality  in  annexing  the  prov- 
inces by  "right  of  conquest"  in  1871,  will  not  France  at  least  run 
the  risk  of  committing  a  similar  violation  by  appropriating  the  same 
provinces  (though  a  different  population)  in  1918?  Frenchmen 
have  claimed  that  Germany,  by  refusing  to  hold  a  plebiscite  in 

3  A.  J.  Toynbee,  Nationality  and  the  War. 

4  J.  H.  Rose,  Nationality  in  Modern  History. 

5  In  the  volume  of  essays  edited  by  Mr.  Buxton  under  the  title  Towards  a 
Lasting  Settlement. 
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Alsace-Lorraine,  has  never  had  a  moral  right  to  the  provinces;  if 
France  does  not  now  secure  a  favorable  verdict  from  a  plebiscite  in 
them,  will  not  German  posterity  deny  the  French  moral  right  to 
Alsace-Lorraine?  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  idea  behind  the  demand 
of  the  British  Union  of  Democratic  Control  that  "  no  province  shall 
be  transferred  from  one  Government  to  another  without  the  con- 
sent by  plebiscite  or  otherwise  of  the  population  of  such  province." 
Like  other  details  of  the  principle  of  nationality,  the  plebiscite  ap- 
pears better  on  first  thought  than  on  second ;  in  practice  it  presents 
many  difficulties.  After  a  war  the  population  of  a  conquered  prov- 
ince is  likely  to  be  in  utter  confusion.  And  the  people  might  find  it 
dangerous,  despite  real  sympathy  with  the  vanquished,  to  vote  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  victors. 

But  in  spite  of  practical  drawbacks  to  holding  decisive  plebiscites 
and  to  drawing  national  boundaries  with  precision,  the  peace  negoti- 
ators of  tomorrow  must  satisfy  as  nearly  and  as  honestly  as  possible 
the  undoubted  cravings  for  national  life.  It  is  not  only  just,  but 
necessary  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world.  Apparently  a  nation 
must  be  "satiated"  before  nowadays  it  can  become  benevolent  and 
humble.  And  it  is  the  contention  of  Dr.  Felix  Adler  that  "  national 
humility,  compatible  with  proper  confidence  in  a  national  destiny,  is 
the  keynote  of  international  ethics.  And  international  ethics  is  the 
foundation  of  international  law.  And  international  law  is  the  only 
sure  basis  for  international  justice  and  peace.  Not  the  pride  of  any 
people,  in  its  poor  conceit  esteeming  itself  the  torch-bearer  of  all  the 
rest,  or  the  model;  but  the  humility  of  each  people,  the  conscious- 
ness of  defect,  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  human  peace  and 
progress."6 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  to  a  nation,  "  be  autonomous,"  "  be  free  " ; 
it  is  another  thing  to  make  autonomy  or  freedom  real.  In  this  age 
when  we  recognize  more  fully  than  ever  before  the  influence  of 
economics  upon  history  and  politics,  it  is  certainly  one  thing  to  pro- 
claim the  political  independence  of  Serbia  or  Bohemia  or  Poland, 
and  quite  another  thing  to  afford  such  economic  opportunities  to 
Serbs,  Czechs,  and  Poles  as  will  safeguard  their  political  independ- 
ence.    The  three  states  mentioned  are  landlocked ;  they  must  each 

6  Felix  Adler,  The  World  Crisis  and  its  Meaning,  p.  140. 
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have  access  to  the  sea,  to  the  great  arteries  of  modern  national 
intercourse,  either  by  cession  of  immediate  territory  or  by  inter- 
nationally guaranteed  freedom  of  transit  for  persons  and  wares 
across  their  neighbors'  lands.  Much  human  blood  might  have  been 
spared  if  a  short-sighted  British  policy  had  not  long  prevented 
Russian  egress  to  the  Mediterranean,  or  if  Austria-Hungary  had 
not  pushed  Serbia  back  from  the  Adriatic.  Is  it  forever  impos- 
sible that  diplomatists  shall  learn  these  lessons?  Has  not  the  pres- 
ent war  witnessed  enough  bloodshed? 

Popular  opinion  is  inclined  to  put  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
principle  of  nationality.  There  can  be  no  greater  fallacy  than  to  sup- 
pose that  recognition  of  this  principle  alone  will  provide  the  basis 
for  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  Nowadays  everyone  blames  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  for  ignoring  or  opposing  the  then  novel  force  of 
nationalism.  For  this  very  reason  nationalism  is  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  negotiations  concluding  the  present  war.  But  since 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  a  very  novel  factor  has  been  injected  into 
human  life  and  national  rivalries,  a  factor  quite  different  from  senti- 
mental nationalism,  the  factor  of  real  doliars-and-cents  capitalistic 
imperialism.  And  the  ignoring  of  capitalistic  imperialism  by  peace 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  twentieth  century  must  be  followed  by  worse 
consequences  than  was  the  ignoring  of  nationalism  by  the  envoys  at 
Vienna  in  1815.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  average  British  or 
French  or  German  statesman  is  less  vitally  interested  in  the  national 
fate  of  the  Slovenes  than  in  the  trade  and  exploitation  of  Africa. 

While  one  group  of  reputable  writers,  such  as  Mr.  J.  H.  Rose, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Toynbee,  Mr.  C.  R.  Buxton,  and  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson, 
confine  their  endeavors  mainly  to  the  nationalistic  problems  inci- 
dental to  the  present  war,  another  group  are  no  less  eloquent  in 
urging  attempts  to  solve  imperialistic  problems.  To  the  latter 
group  belong  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson,7  Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford,8  and  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann.9  These  men  point  to  the  fact  that  "  the  stakes  of 
diplomacy"  in  more  recent  times  have  been  the  increase  of  the  trade, 
and  particularly  of  the  investments  of  business  men,  in  Asia,  in 

7  J.  A.  Hobson,  Towards  International  Government. 

8  H.  N.  Brailsford,  The  War  of  Steel  and  Gold. 
0  Walter  Lippmann,  The  Stakes  of  Diplomacy. 
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Africa,  in  Oceanica,  and  even  in  America.  Thus  Mr.  Hobson 
maintains  that  "as  the  struggle  for  lucrative  over-seas  investments 
has  come  to  occupy  a  more  important  part  than  the  struggle  for 
ordinary  markets,  the  economic  oppositions  between  European  Gov- 
ernments have  become  more  and  more  the  determinant  factors  in 
foreign  policy,  and  in  the  competition  of  armaments,  upon  which 
Governments  rely  to  support  and  to  achieve  the  aims  their  economic 
masters  impose  upon  them."  Becoming  a  little  more  concrete,  Mr. 
Hobson  goes  on  to  say :  "  Egypt,  Morocco,  Asia  Minor,  China, 
Congo,  Mexico,  are  the  most  sensitive  spots  affecting  international 
relations  outside  of  Europe,  testifying  to  the  predominance  of  eco- 
nomic considerations  in  foreign  policy.  The  stress  laid  upon  such 
countries  hinges  in  the  last  resort  upon  the  need  of  '  open  doors '  or 
upon  the  desire  to  close  doors  to  other  countries.  These  keenly 
felt  desires  to  safeguard  existing  foreign  markets  for  goods  and 
capital,  to  obtain  by  diplomatic  pressure  or  by  force  new  markets, 
and  in  other  cases  to  monopolize  markets,  have  everywhere  been  the 
chief  directing  influences  in  foreign  policy,  the  chief  causes  of  com- 
peting armaments,  and  the  permanent  underlying  menaces  to  peace. 
The  present  war,  when  regard  is  had  to  the  real  directing  pressure 
behind  all  diplomatic  acts  and  superficial  political  ferments,  is  in 
the  main  a  product  of  these  economic  antagonisms.  This  point  of 
view  is  concisely  and  effectively  expressed  in  a  striking  memo- 
randum presented  by  the  Reform  Club  of  New  York  to  President 

Wilson "10 

Such  being  the  general  nature  of  the  economic  problem,  how 
may  it  be  solved?  Absolute  free-trade  as  advocated  by  Cobden 
might  prove  at  least  a  partial  solution,  but  most  thoughtful  persons 
will  probably  agree  with  Mr.  Hobson  that  at  present  Cobdenism  is 
an  unattainable  ideal.  "  The  financial  position  of  every  belligerent 
country  after  this  war  must  render  any  lowering  of  tariffs,  involv- 
ing sacrifice  of  revenue,  impracticable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  strong 
disposition  to  seek  present  security,  at  the  expense  of  opulence,  in 
closer  national  self-sufficiency.     It  will,  I  think,  be  recognized  that 

10  J.  A.  Hobson,  Towards  International  Government.  The  memorandum  of 
the  Reform  Club  of  New  York  is  printed  in  part  in  Towards  an  Enduring  Peace, 
ed.  by  R.  S.  Bourne,  pp.  4-7. 
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the  war  will  have  checked  for  the  time  being  the  movement  towards 
Free  Trade  among  the  developed  nations  which  was  discernible  in 
recent  years,  and  that  its  removal  will  depend  upon  the  necessarily 
slow  process  of  establishing  general  confidence  in  arrangements  for 
a  pacific  future."11 

Though  rejecting  Free  Trade,  our  English  economist  champions 
the  "Open  Door"  as  desirable  and  practicable.  "If  liberty  and 
equality  of  economic  opportunities  form  an  essential  of  any  lasting 
settlement,  the  early  application  of  the  policy  must  lie  in  agreements 
for  the  commercial  and  financial  development  of  extra-European 
countries  and  markets.  Supposing  that  the  eight  Great  Powers, 
together  with  the  smaller  developed  European  countries,  could  come 
to  an  agreement  for  the  equal  admission  of  their  trade  and  capital 
to  all  colonial  possessions,  protectorates,  or  spheres  of  influence, 
present  or  prospective,  not  merely  would  the  gravest  causes  of 
future  antagonism  be  removed,  but  substantial  new  bonds  of  com- 
munity of  international  interest  would  be  provided."12  Mr.  Hob- 
son's  idea  of  the  extra-European  Open  Door  is  applied  specifically 
\>y  Mr.  Brailsford:  "It  ought  not  to  be  utterly  beyond  the  states- 
manship of  Europe  to  decree  some  limited  form  of  colonial  free 
trade  by  general  agreement — to  apply  it,  for  example,  to  Africa. 
France  would  oppose  it,  but  what  if  Alsace  were  to  be  restored  on 
this  condition?  To  open  a  great  colonial  market  to  Hamburg, 
while  ending  the  dream  of  revanche,  would  be  to  remove  the  two 
chief  causes  of  war  in  western  Europe."13 

Few  can  doubt  that  an  open  door  to  the  wares  and  capital  of  all 
nationalities  would  serve  to  ameliorate  relations  between  European 
states,  but  it  is  too  much  to  contend  that  the  open  door  of  itself  is 
a  panacea.  As  long  as  any  European  government  controls  Asiatic 
or  African  territory  politically,  the  business  men  of  that  particular 
nation  are  bound  to  excel  their  foreign  competitors  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  economic  benefits,  whether  the  open  door  is  promised  or 
not.     The  prestige  which  attends  the  occupying  Power  and  the 

11  J.  A.  Hobson,  The  Open  Door,  in  Towards  a  Lasting  Settlement,  ed.  by 
C.  R.  Buxton,  pp.  96-97. 

12  J.  A.  Hobson,  ibid.,  p.  97. 

13  H.  N.  Brailsford,  "  Trade  as  a  Cause  of  War,"  in  The  New  Republic, 
May  8,  1915. 
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benevolent  aid  which  administrators  are  likely  to  extend,  however 
indirectly,  to  traders  and  investors  of  their  own  nationality,  are 
calculated  to  give  the  latter  a  liberal  advantage.  British  occupation 
and  administration  of  India  is  a  case  in  point.  From  which  fact  it 
may  be  gathered  that  Germany,  for  example,  will  hardly  welcome 
the  cession  of  all  her  political  colonies  and  protectorates  to  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan,  in  return  for  a  mere  promise  from  the 
Entente  Powers  to  inaugurate  the  policy  of  the  open  door.  It  may 
be  found  necessary  in  dealing  with  this  vexatious  problem  not  only 
to  entrust  to  every  developed  country  the  political  administration 
of  some  less-developed  lands  and  to  exact  from  all  colonial  Powers 
the  most  sacred  pledges  to  maintain  the  "  Open  Door,"  but  also  to 
create  special  international  commissions  charged  with  the  oversight 
and  adjustment  of  national  economic  rivalries  in  "sensitive  spots" 
of  the  earth's  surface.  For  many  years  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube  has  been  regulated  by  an  international  commission ;  the  idea 
might  be  extended.  "  The  important  point,"  according  to  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann,  "  is  that  there  should  be  in  existence  permanent  international 
commissions  to  deal  with  those  spots  of  the  earth  where  world 
crises  originate.  How  many  there  should  be  need  not  be  suggested 
here.  There  should  have  been  one  for  Morocco,  for  the  Congo,  for 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  perhaps  for  Manchuria;  there  may  have  to 
be  one  for  Constantinople,  for  certain  countries  facing  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  .  .  .  The  idea  is  not  over-ambitious.  ...  It  is  internationalism, 
not  spread  thin  as  a  Parliament  of  Man,  but  sharply  limited  to  those 
areas  of  friction  where  internationalism  is  most  obviously  needed."14 
There  is  one  other  aspect  of  this  economic  problem,  and  a  very 
important  aspect,  which  merits  attention.  There  cannot  be  full 
liberty  and  equality  of  over-seas  trade  and  investment  so  long  as 
one  nation  insists  upon  possessing  a  navy  double  the  strength  of  any 
other.  There  is  some  incompatibility  between  British  denunciation 
of  Germany's  preponderant  military  strength  as  a  menace  to  the 
European  continent  and  Great  Britain's  assertion  of  her  right  to 
preponderant  naval  strength  throughout  the  seven  seas  surrounding 
Europe.  British  apologists  contend  that  their  navy  is  strictly  de- 
fensive and  deny  that  in  modern  times  it  has  been  used  for  aggres- 

14  Walter  Lippmann,  The  Stakes  of  Diplomacy. 
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sion.  German  apologists  make  the  same  contention  and  the  same 
denial  in  respect  of  their  army.  Now,  granting  that  from  1871  to 
1 9 14  neither  German  army  nor  British  navy  was  used  directly  for 
aggression,  the  fact  remains  that  the  very  existence  of  these  forces 
respectively  preponderant  on  land  and  on  sea  rendered  their  rivals 
more  wary  in  prosecuting  their  ambitions  and  hence  more  fearful 
and  more  jealous.  It  is  well  known  in  the  United  States  that  on 
several  occasions  the  mere  spectacle  of  the  Kaiser  "  standing  in 
shining  armor  "  sufficed  to  halt  Russian  aggrandizement  in  the  Near 
East  and  French  progress  in  Morocco.  The  fact  is  perhaps  less 
well  known  in  the  United  States  that  it  was  fear  of  a  British 
squadron  "cleared  for  action"  which  caused  Russia  in  1878  pro- 
foundly to  modify  her  plans  for  the  political  and  economic  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  Balkan  states — a  reorganiza- 
tion which,  in  the  irony  of  events,  many  Englishmen  in  191 7  would 
gladly  acclaim.  It  was  fear  of  Britain's  naval  supremacy  that  com- 
pelled the  French  to  withdraw  from  Fashoda  in  1898,  that  prevented 
any  other  nation  from  assisting  the  Boer  republics  to  maintain  their 
economic  and  political  independence,  that  put  a  stop  to  the  project 
for  a  great  Turco-German  commercial  base  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
And  now  that  the  Great  War  has  come,  we  in  the  United  States 
know  that  all  our  commerce  with  one  group  of  belligerents  has  been 
quietly  but  effectively  cut  off  by  "  the  mistress  of  the  seas."  In 
time  of  war  there  is  one  code  of  law  governing  civilians  and  civilian 
business  on  land,  and  quite  a  different  code,  one  more  embarrassing 
to  neutral  interests,  governing  civilians  and  civilian  business  on  the 
high  seas. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  Englishmen  themselves  perceive  the 
anomaly  and  understand  its  implications.  Thus,  Mr.  Sidebotham 
undertakes  to  acquaint  his  countrymen  with  the  meaning  of  the 
expression,  "  the  freedom  of  the  seas."  "  By  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  is  meant,"  he  writes,  "  the  exemption  of  commerce  from  the 
operations  of  war  so  long  as  it  does  not  take  part  in  them.  This 
exemption  is  to  apply  to  the  commerce  of  belligerent  as  well  as  of 
neutral  countries;  and  the  proviso  that  the  exemption  is  forfeited 
if  commerce  takes  a  part  in  military  operations  contemplates  as  a 
necessary  corollary  an  exacter  and  probably  a  wider  definition  of 
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contraband  by  international  agreement.  There  is  no  freedom  so 
long  as  enemy's  private  property  is  liable  to  capture  at  sea  under  its 
own  flag;  and  the  phrase  therefore  at  the  least  implies  the  accept- 
ance of  the  reform  which  the  United  States  have  persistently  advo- 
cated since  Franklin's  day.  But  the  principle  may  imply  more.  It 
may  be  found  on  examination  to  involve  the  abolition  of  commer- 
cial as  distinguished  from  naval  blockade.  This  distinction  would 
need  very  careful  working  out  in  detail,  but  two  tests  have  been 
suggested :  '  First,  if  a  port  is  a  naval  arsenal  or  is  sheltering  the 
ships  of  the  enemy,  its  blockade  is  a  naval  operation  and  is  permis- 
sible. Secondly,  if  a  port,  though  not  an  arsenal  or  a  place  of 
arms,  is  being  used  as  a  basis  for  the  operation  of  the  hostile  fleet, 
or  if  it  is  invested  by  land  by  an  armed  force  and  the  blockade  may 
be  held  to  be  a  completion  by  sea  of  the  siege  lines,  in  such  case 
again  the  blockade  is  permissible.  Non-combatants  may  suffer 
from  such  blockade,  but  their  suffering  is  incidental  to  the  scheme 
of  military  operations  and  not  its  whole  or  main  object,  as  in  com- 
mercial blockade  proper.'15  This,  then,  is  the  complete  conception 
of  the  freedom  of  commerce  on  the  seas,  as  understood  by  Cobden; 
but  inability  to  accept  the  whole  would  not  preclude  this  country,  if 
it  saw  fit,  from  accepting  a  part.  The  United  States  would  cer- 
tainly be  willing  to  accept  a  part."16  Yes,  but  the  nearer  the  part 
approaches  the  whole,  the  larger  the  measure  of  justice  which  will 
be  assured. 

II.  Means  of  Preserving  Peace 

Pacifists  are  divided  on  a  matter  of  basic  importance.  The  one 
group  is  convinced  that  war  in  general  is  the  worst  evil  and  calamity 
known  to  mankind  and  that  any  peace,  unjust  as  well  as  just,  is 
preferable  to  war.  The  other  group  is  willing  to  admit  that  there 
are  treaties  which  are  so  unjust  as  not  to  be  worth  supporting;  and 
with  this  group  of  pacifists  may  be  reckoned  the  great  mass  of  ordi- 
narily peace-loving  individuals,  regardless  of  whether  they  style 
themselves  "pacifists"  or  not.     Suppose,  now,  that  the  plenipoten- 

15  Quoted  from  The  Freedom  of  Commerce  in  War,  by  Mancunian ;  a  pre- 
war pamphlet  published  by  the  National  Reform  Union. 

16  H.  Sidebotham,  The  Freedom  of  the  Seas,  in  Towards  a  Lasting  Settle- 
ment, ed.  by  C.  R.  Buxton,  pp.  79-80. 
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tiaries  assembled  to  conclude  the  present  war  content  themselves 
with  rearranging  the  map  of  Europe  so  as  merely  to  give  the  victors 
somewhat  better  "  strategic "  frontiers.  The  supposition  is  an 
extreme  one,  but  if  it  should  unfortunately  prove  correct,  the  sup- 
porters of  future  world  peace  would  probably  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Again,  suppose  the  opposite  extreme,  that  the  plenipotenti- 
aries in  making  peace  are  mindful  of  the  major  elements  discussed 
above,  that  they  recognize  the  principle  of  nationality  and  carry  it 
into  as  full  effect  as  they  can,  that  they  give  all  developed  countries 
"places  in  the  sun,"  that  they  agree  upon  the  universal  policy  of  the 
open  door  for  the  trade  with,  and  economic  exploitation  of,  unde- 
veloped lands,  that  they  establish  international  commissions  to  safe- 
guard the  "Open  Door"  in  "danger  zones,"  that  they  unanimously 
proclaim  the  "  freedom  of  the  seas."  In  this  event,  all  pacifists  and 
all  right-minded  men  would  become  staunch  supporters  of  the  main- 
tenance of  world  peace,  and  mankind  would  be  inspired  with  a 
wonderful  new  courage  to  face  the  heavy  task  of  reconstructing  the 
civilization  which  has  been  destroyed  or  weakened  by  the  present 
calamitous  war.  Perhaps  in  view  of  such  a  "just"  settlement,  the 
war  would  not  be  viewed  forever  as  a  calamity. 

Accepting  the  moderate  view  that  the  treaties  concluding  the 
present  war  will  be  neither  wholly  "just"  nor  wholly  "unjust,"  it 
is  probably  correct  to  suppose  that  the  natural  human  reaction 
against  war  and  bloodshed  will  at  least  temporarily  give  rise  to  an 
earnest  desire  to  preserve  peace.  It  is  with  the  means  of  rendering 
such  a  desire  continuously  stronger  and  permanent  that  many  of  the 
proposals  and  counsels  before  us  deal. 

Practically  all  the  peace  programs  demand  the  revivifying  of 
The  Hague  Conferences  and  of  the  international  tribunal  at  The 
Hague.  Practically  all  agree  that  to  the  latter  must  be  referred  for 
arbitration  all  "  justiciable  "  disputes.  This  is  doubtless  desirable, 
but  it  is  a  very  narrow  and  limited  proposal.  The  Hague  Tribunal, 
we  should  remember,  is  only  a  court;  like  all  courts,  it  can  take 
cognizance  of  disputes  only  after  they  have  proceeded  far  enough  to 
admit  of  formulation  as  concrete  cases;  like  all  courts,  too,  it  can 
make  its  decisions  generally  respected  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
physical  force  behind  it. 
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To  meet  this  need  of  enforcing  decisions  of  The  Hague  Tribunal, 
several  individuals  and  societies  in  the  Entente  countries,  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  Teutonic  Powers  are  the  real  trouble-makers  in  the 
world,  have  proposed  to  strengthen  the  present  bonds  among  the 
Entente  allies  and  to  invite  the  United  States  to  join  the  latter  com- 
bination in  a  League  of  Peace  designed  to  guarantee  the  scrupulous 
fulfilment  of  treaty  obligations.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Powers  in  such  a  League  of  Peace — Great  Britain,  France,  Russia, 
Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  States — should  undertake :  ( 1 )  to  sub- 
mit to  arbitration  or  conciliation  all  disputes  or  differences  between 
them  not  capable  of  settlement  by  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy, 
and  to  accept  and  carry  out  any  award  or  terms  of  settlement  thus 
attained;  (2)  to  bring  pressure,  diplomatic,  economic,  or  forcible, 
to  bear  upon  any  member  refusing  to  submit  a  disputed  matter  to 
such  modes  of  peaceable  settlement,  or  to  accept  and  carry  out  the 
award,  or  otherwise  threatening  or  opening  hostilities  against  any 
other  member;  (3)  to  take  joint  action  in  repelling  any  attack  made 
by  an  outside  Power,  or  group  of  Powers,  upon  any  members  of  the 
League;  (4)  to  take  joint  action  in  securing  the  redress  of  any 
injury,  which,  by  the  assent  of  the  signatory  Powers,  had  been 
wrongfully  inflicted  upon  any  member  of  the  League. 

Two  serious  defects  have  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  pro- 
posed Peace  League  of  the  Entente  Powers  and  the  United  States. 
First,  it  leaves  out  of  account  the  strong  possibility  of  secessions 
from  the  League  and  of  the  juncture  of  the  seceders  with  Powers 
already  outside  the  League.  National  friendships  in  the  past  have 
been  flagrantly  fickle.  And  ten  years  from  now  the  governments 
of  Russia,  Japan,  and  Italy  might  conceivably  imagine  that  the  true 
interests  of  their  respective  countries  lay  in  siding  with  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  against  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  a  league  composed  of  only  the  last-named  states 
might  represent  a  force  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for  any  com- 
bination of  nations  to  attack.  "But  it  would  secure  neither  peace 
nor  disarmament.  Nor  would  it,  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  this 
procedure  argues,  necessarily,  or  even  probably,  form  a  nucleus  of 
a  larger  League  drawing  in  other  nations.  A  few  nations  forming 
such  a  League  would  not  differ  substantially  from  the  other  nomi- 
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nally  defensive  alliances  with  which  the  pages  of  history  are  filled. 
Their  purely  defensive  character  would  be  suspected  by  outside 
Powers,  who  would  tend  to  draw  together  into  an  opposing  alliance, 
thus  reconstituting  once  more  the  Balance  of  Power  with  all  its 
perils  and  its  competing  armaments.  .  .  ."1T  The  second  obvious 
defect  in  the  League  is  that  it  would  be  based  on  the  status  quo 
and  might  therefore  represent  a  highly  conservative  federation  which 
would  legalize  every  existing  injustice  and  keep  its  members  "in  a 
very  strait  pacifist  jacket."  "The  vice  of  all  such  schemes  is  that 
they  are  based  too  one-sidedly  on  the  idea  of  preventing  wars.  They 
take  a  static  view  of  the  world.  They  come  quite  naturally  from 
citizens  of  satisfied  powers,  weary  of  the  burden  of  defending  what 
they  have  got.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  life  is  change.  They 
make  no  provision  for  any  organic  alterations  in  the  world's  struc- 
ture. We  can  no  more  prevent  war  by  organizing  a  defensive 
league  than  revolution  by  creating  a  peace.  We  must  deal  with 
causes,  must  provide  some  means  alternative  to  war  by  which  large 
grievances  can  be  redressed  and  legitimate  ambitions  satisfied. . . .  "18 
A  much  less  ambitious  proposal,  and  one  more  likely  to  prove 
practicable,  is  that  sponsored  by  the  American  "  League  to  Enforce 
Peace."  Unlike  the  League  criticized  above,  this  League,  despite 
its  name,  does  not  propose  to  enforce  "  peace,"  but  merely  "  arbi- 
tration and  conciliation."  Of  the  four  articles  promulgated  as  its 
platform  at  Philadelphia  in  June,  191 5,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
William  Howard  Taft,  the  first  two  and  the  fourth  are  in  essential 
agreement  with  the  demands  of  the  active  Anti-War  Council  of  the 
Netherlands,  while  the  third  constitutes  a  distinct  contribution  to 
peace  literature.  The  four  articles  are  as  follows :  ( 1 )  All  jus- 
ticiable questions  arising  between  the  signatory  Powers,  not  settled 
by  negotiation,  shall,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  treaties,  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  judicial  tribunal  for  hearing  and  judgment,  both  upon 
the  merits  and  upon  any  issue  as  to  its  jurisdiction  of  the  question. 
(2)  All  other  questions  arising  between  the  signatories  and  not 
settled  by  negotiation  shall  be  submitted  to  a  Council  of  Conciliation 
for  hearing,  consideration,  and  recommendation.      (3)  The  signa- 

17  J.  A.  Hobson,  Towards  International  Government. 

18  The  New  Republic,  June  26,  1915. 
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tory  Powers  shall  jointly  use  forthwith  both  their  economic  and 
military  forces  against  any  one  of  their  number  that  goes  to  war, 
or  commits  acts  of  hostility,  against  another  of  the  signatories  be- 
fore any  question  arising  shall  be  submitted  as  provided  in  the  fore- 
going. (4)  Conferences  between  the  signatory  Powers  shall  be 
held  from  time  to  time  to  formulate  and  codify  rules  of  international 
law,  which,  unless  some  signatory  shall  signify  its  dissent  within  a 
stated  period,  shall  thereafter  govern  in  the  decisions  of  the  judicial 
tribunal  mentioned  in  Article  One. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  its  platform,  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  has  secured  many  distinguished  and  influential  adherents  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  The  idea  of  a  Council  of 
Conciliation  has  proved  particularly  acceptable;  and  the  compo- 
sition and  procedure  of  such  a  council  have  been  studied  in  minute 
detail  and  elaborated  by  the  Fabian  Society.19  With  certain  modi- 
fications of  detail,  the  entire  scheme  has  been  interestingly,  and  on 
the  whole  convincingly,  developed  by  Mr.  Brailsford20  and  by  Mr. 
Lowes  Dickinson.21  To  be  sure,  certain  drawbacks  are  evident. 
The  danger  of  secession,  if  not  as  great  as  in  the  general  Entente 
League,  would  still  be  real.  Like  the  other  League,  this  one  too 
would  not  be  effective  unless  there  was  an  absolute  preponderance 
of  military  and  naval  strength  among  its  loyal  members.  Other 
objections  and  difficulties  have  been  briefly  epitomized  by  Mr.  David 
Starr  Jordan :  "  Such  an  alliance  as  is  here  contemplated  is  foreign 
to  the  traditions  of  the  United  States,  though  the  time  may  come 
when  these  traditions  should  be  readjusted.  A  democracy  is,  how- 
ever, a  form  of  government  ill-fitted  for  knight-errantry.  More- 
over, a  League  of  Peace  is  one  especially  hard  to  hold  together, 
especially  at  first.  .  .  .  The  League  involves  the  beginning  of  World 
Federation,  but  the  cement  of  such  an  organization  must  lie  in  com- 
mon interest  and  human  intelligence — not  in  force."22     'A  propos  of 

19  The  draft  treaty  of  the  Fabian  Society,  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Council  of  Conciliation,  is  reprinted  in  Towards  an  Enduring  Peace,  ed.  by  R. 
S.  Bourne,  pp.  278-296. 

20  H.  N.  Brailsford,  The  Organization  of  Peace,  in  Towards  a  Lasting  Settle- 
ment, ed.  by  C.  R.  Buxton,  pp.  149-176. 

21  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  After  the  War. 

22  D.  S.  Jordan,  Ways  to  Lasting  Peace,  pp.  120-121. 
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the  question  whether  the  United  States  should  depart  radically  from 
its  traditional  foreign  policy  in  order  to  become  a  party  to  any  world 
league,  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  says,  "At  the  threshold  of 
such  a  discussion  one  thing  is  clear.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  urge 
our  own  government  to  join  a  movement  for  peace,  we  should  have 
no  business  to  discuss  any  plan  for  the  purpose.  It  is  worse  than 
futile,  it  is  an  impertinence,  for  Americans  to  advise  the  people  of 
Europe  how  they  ought  to  conduct  their  affairs  if  we  have  nothing 
in  common  with  them ;  to  suggest  to  them  conventions  with  burdens 
which  are  well  enough  for  them,  but  which  we  are  not  willing  to 
share."23 

Yet  another  and  an  infinitely  more  idealistic  means  of  preserv- 
ing peace  has  been  urged,  a  real  World  Federation,  with  a  parliament 
of  nations  exercising  supreme  law-making  power,  and  with  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  branches  of  government.  Both  Mr.  J.  A.  Hob- 
son  and  Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson  have  written  books24  in  support  of 
this  ambitious  scheme.  Numerous  Socialist  and  Radical  groups 
throughout  the  world  have  endorsed  it.  Many  persons  have  per- 
ceived marvellous  possibilities  in  it.  "  There  already  exists,"  writes 
Mr.  Babson,  "  an  International  Postal  Union  which  should  at  once 
become  the  Post  Office  Department  of  the  new  Inter-nation;  and 
ultimately  develop  an  international  postage  stamp.  The  work  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  could  likewise  be 
taken  over  and  form  a  basis  for  an  Agricultural  Department.  The 
work  of  the  proposed  international  clearing  house,  to  eliminate  the 
loss  and  waste  occasioned  by  moving  gold  from  nation  to  nation, 
would  come  under  the  Treasury  Department.  As  a  necessary  step 
in  determining  the  respective  votes  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
world,  an  international  census  would  be  needed.  ..."  To  these 
suggestions,  Mr.  Hobson  adds  the  formation  of  an  international 
bank;  and  Professor  A.  A.  Tenney  describes25  other  desirable 
activities  of  the  World  State,  such  as  "a  world  consular  staff  .  .  . 

23  A.  L.  Lowell,  "A  League  to  Enforce  Peace,"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Sept.,  IQI5- 

24  J.  A.  Hobson,  Towards  International  Government;  R.  W.  Babson,  The 
Future  of  World  Peace. 

25  A.  A.  Tenney,  "  Theories  of  Social  Organization,  and  the  Problems  of 
International  Peace,"  in  Political  Science  Quarterly,  March,  1915. 
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to  systematize,  for  the  benefit  of  business  the  world  over,  such  in- 
vestigations as  are  now  carried  on  in  a  somewhat  haphazard  way  by 
each  national  consular  service,"  "a  central  world-conservation  in- 
vestigation," "  a  world  commission  on  international  migration,"  and 
"  an  adequate  world-publicity  service  ...  to  develop  that  like-mind- 
edness  which  is  essential  for  world-wide  organization  on  the  sym- 
pathy basis."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Parlia- 
ment representing  the  nations  of  the  Earth  possesses  one  great 
advantage  over  any  other  kind  of  League  of  Peace.  It  would  not 
sanctify  the  status  quo  or  hypothecate  a  static  world  and  a  static 
society.  The  "  tyranny  of  treaties "  would  be  no  more  than  the 
"tyranny  of  majorities."  "The  development  of  a  world  organ- 
ization would  eliminate  the  necessity  for  treaties,  yet  all  decrees 
determined  by  such  a  world  organization  would  automatically  have 
the  practical  value  of  a  treaty,  with  one  difference.  Such  decrees 
would  always  be  subject  to  revision,  whenever  any  section  of  the 
world  could  get  the  support  of  enough  nations  in  favor  of  such  a 
revision."26 

Over  against  this  undoubted  advantage  must  be  set  the  tre- 
mendous practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  forming  and  conducting 
an  Inter-nation.  Most  citizens  of  federal  states  hitherto  created 
have  used  a  common  language  and  have  shared  a  common  culture. 
Yet  in  the  world  to  be  federated  are  thousands  of  languages  and 
dialects  and  every  degree  of  culture  from  Cambridge  to  cannibalism. 
Even  among  the  so-called  Christian  nations  of  Europe  there  exist 
side-by-side  very  high  and  very  low  percentages  of  literacy,  while 
the  political  and  economic  institutions  of  Russia  are  in  marked  con- 
trast to  those  of  Great  Britain.  Nor  should  our  experience  of 
federal  states  inspire  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  this 
form  of  political  organization.  The  Swiss  Confederation  was 
obliged  in  1847  to  wage  war  against  seven  of  its  members  in  order 
to  compel  them  to  dissolve  the  "defensive  alliance"  which  they  had 
formed  within  the  Confederation.  The  Germanic  Confederation, 
formed  in  181 5,  was  broken  up  in  1866  by  civil  war.  The  United 
States  preserved  their  union  only  by  enormous  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure  during  a  terrible  four-years'  war.     Yet  let  the  agita- 

26  R.  W.  Babson,  The  Future  of  World  Peace,  pp.  105-106. 
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tion  for  World  Federation  proceed !  It  is  a  glorious  ideal,  if  not  an 
immediate  practicality. 

Of  other  means  of  preserving  future  peace,  only  two  are  stressed 
in  the  generality  of  the  proposals  and  counsels  before  us ;  and  these 
two  need  not  long  detain  us.  The  one  is  the  demand  for  limitation 
of  armaments,  coupled  in  many  instances  with  the  demand  for  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  armament  plants.  To  anyone  familiar  with 
the  constantly  recurring  scandals  in  connection  with  the  business  of 
world-famous  manufacturers  of  munitions,  the  latter  demand  seems 
imperative.  It  is  the  least  that  can  be  done  to  break,  not  German 
militarism  alone,  but  militarism  in  general.  And  it  should  be  done. 
But  the  limitation  of  armaments  by  international  agreement  is  a 
much  more  thorny  question.  After  careful  study,  President  Lowell 
pronounces  him  "  a  bold  or  sanguine  man  who  should  assert  that  any 
treaty  to  limit  armaments  could  not  ...  be  evaded."27  And  Mr. 
Hobson,  with  a  wealth  of  argument,  maintains  "  that  a  mere  agree- 
ment for  disarmament  or  reduction  of  armament  must  be  futile."28 
It  is  obvious  that  persons  who  oppose  "  military  preparedness  "  must 
win  their  own  countrymen  to  their  views  before  there  can  be  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  in  any  nation.  Militarism  is  first  and  foremost 
a  domestic  matter. 

The  last  demand,  almost  universally  voiced,  is  for  some  larger 
measure  of  "  democratic  control "  over  foreign  policy.  This,  too, 
is  essentially  a  domestic,  rather  than  an  international  question.  In 
Great  Britain  the  demand  has  been  stated  by  the  "  Union  of  Demo- 
cratic Control "  as  follows :  "  No  Treaty,  Arrangement,  or  Under- 
taking shall  be  entered  upon  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain  without 
the  sanction  of  Parliament.  Adequate  machinery  for  ensuring 
democratic  control  of  foreign  policy  shall  be  created.  The  Foreign 
Policy  of  Great  Britain  shall  not  be  aimed  at  creating  Alliances  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  '  Balance  of  Power ' ;  but  shall  be 
directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  Concert  of  the  Powers  and  the 
setting  up  of  an  International  Council  whose  deliberations  and  de- 
cisions shall  be  public,  part  of  the  labor  of  such  Council  to  be  the 

27  A.  L.  Lowell,  "A  League  to  Enforce  Peace,"  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  Sept., 
I9I5. 

28  J.  A.  Hobson,  Towards  International  Government. 
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creation  of  definite  Treaties  of  Arbitration  and  the  establishment  of 
Courts  for  their  interpretation  and  enforcement."29  In  support  of 
the  Union's  proposal,  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  a  Laborite  member  of 
Parliament,  suggests  an  illuminating  train  of  thought.  "  The  ob- 
jections," he  says,  "which  are  brought  against  the  demand  for  pub- 
licity in  foreign  affairs  are  precisely  those  which  have  done  duty  in 
every  past  campaign  against  the  extension  of  the  political  franchise. 
It  is  said  that  the  people  do  not  understand  foreign  affairs ;  that  it  is 
essential  that  such  matters  must  be  conducted  by  men  of  special 
knowledge  and  training.  ...  As  the  control  of  foreign  affairs  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  class  which  formerly  monopolized  all 
political  power,  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  personnel  of 
the  Diplomatic  Service  have  remained  unchanged,  and  are  still  the 
preserve  of  the  landed  and  privileged  classes.  The  natural  result 
of  that  system  is  that  these  affairs  have  not  been  conducted  in  the 
democratic  interests,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  same  class  whose 
evil  control  of  home  affairs  gave  rise  to  the  great  popular  demands 
for  the  democratic  control  of  domestic  politics.  The  popular  control 
of  home  affairs  has  brought  the  democratic  outlook  and  sympathy 
into  legislation ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  popular  control  of  foreign 
affairs  would  change  the  character  of  diplomacy."30  Mr.  Hobson 
carries  us  further :  "  The  only  radical  cure  is  the  progress  of  demo- 
cratic control  within  each  nation.  A  genuinely  self-governing  nation 
would  not  permit  its  foreign  relations  to  be  determined  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  group  of  bankers,  or  of  financiers  and  contractors,  of  ship- 
owners and  merchants,  conspiring  with  ambitious,  jealous,  or  sus- 
picious statesmen  and  diplomatists  to  embark  upon  new,  perilous, 
and  expensive  projects  in  countries  which  do  not  belong  to  them."31 
Let  us  have  done  with  instruments  for  preserving  peace.  Not 
one  of  those  which  have  been  sketched — Hague  courts,  peace 
leagues,  world  confederations,  limitation  of  armaments,  democratic 
control — is  guaranteed  to  preserve  peace.     Each  may  help;  but 

29  The  program  of  the  "  Union  of  Democratic  Control "  is  in  Towards  an 
Enduring  Peace,  ed.  by  R.  S.  Bourne,  pp.  86-107. 

30  Philip  Snowden,  Democracy  and  Publicity  in  Foreign  Affairs,  in  Towards 
a  Lasting  Settlement,  ed.  by  C.  R.  Buxton,  pp.  184-185. 

31  J.  A.  Hobson,  The  Open  Door,  in  Towards  a  Lasting  Settlement,  ed.  by 
C.  R.  Buxton,  p.  101. 
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all  of  them  together  will  not  suffice  if  the  popular  will  to  peace  is 
lacking.  This  point  is  perceived  clearly  by  all  thoughtful  pacifists ; 
it  is  the  burden  of  the  recent  encyclical  letters  of  Pope  Benedict  XV 
and  of  appeals,  addressed  particularly  to  American  Protestants,  by 
the  Reverend  Charles  E.  Jefferson.  "  No  scheme,  no  treaty,  no 
mechanism,  if  peoples  desired  war,  would  ever  prevent  it."  When 
in  all  the  nations  of  the  Earth  there  are  enough  men  of  goodwill  to 
curb  the  fierce  spirit  of  nationalism  and  make  it  humble  rather  than 
proud ;  when  there  are  enough  to  check  the  evils  of  capitalistic  im- 
perialism and  to  render  the  work  of  Europeanizing  the  world  a 
source  of  true  civilization  to  the  natives  and  of  real  happiness  to  the 
nations  rather  than  an  incentive  to  barbarism  and  cupidity;  when 
there  are  enough  brave  men  who  will  put  away  fear  and  exalt  civil 
life  above  military  glory  and  ostentation;  when  there  are  enough 
sane  persons  who  repudiate  the  pernicious  and  altogether  ugly  dogma 
of  fatalism,  of  inevitability,  of  determinism,  and  recognize  that 
the  best  and  highest  achievement  is  the  result  of  conscious  effort  and 
will;  when  in  a  word,  Justice  and  Reason  possess  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  mankind :  then  and  only  then  will  there  be  peace  on  earth 
among  the  nations  of  men. 

Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes 


EDITORIAL   COMMENT 

On  the  news  of  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger- 
many, the  University  authorities  called  every  officer  and  student  to  a 
general  assembly  at  noon  on  February  6.  Though  this  day  was  in  the 
The  General  As-  interim  between  terms,  the  university  gymnasium 
sembly  was   thronged  with  men   and   women   standing  in 

of  February  6  grave  attention  and  deep  feeling.  After  the  sing- 
ing of  "  Stand,  Columbia,"  the  President  said :  "  Fellow  members  of 
Columbia,  there  have  been  solemn  and  impressive  moments  in  the  life 
of  this  university,  and  there  is  a  solemn  and  impressive  moment  now. 
When  the  farmers  at  Concord  Bridge  fired  '  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world,'  the  men  of  old  King's  College  offered  their  services  and  their 
lives  to  the  cause  of  national  independence;  and  Hamilton,  Jay,  and 
Livingston  went  out  of  that  little  college  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
nation."  .  .  . 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  formal  statement  to  the 
Congress,  and  through  the  Congress  to  a  listening  world,  has  said  that 
he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  suspend  diplomatic  relations  with  the  govern- 
ment of  a  great  people  to  whom  we  have  long  been  bound  by  many  and 
close  personal  and  intellectual  relationships,  and  to  say  that  if  there 
be  an  overt  attack  in  violation  of  public  law  upon  an  American  right, 
he  will  have  to  ask  the  Congress  for  full  authority  to  protect  and  to 
defend  those  rights  by  whatever  means  may  be  found  necessary.  I 
feel  that  I  may  with  perfect  confidence  promise  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  unanimous  support  of  Columbia  University  in  that 
great  duty. 

"  This  is  no  light  enterprise  which  we  contemplate.  Our  people 
are  sincerely  devoted  to  peace  and  would  wish  to  walk  in  its  happy  and 
fruitful  paths  with  all  their  neighbors.  But  there  is  something  that 
they  value  more,  and  that  is  liberty,  justice,  righteousness,  and  obedi- 
ence to  public  law.  Upon  those  foundations  rest  everything  we  are, 
everything  we  have  been,  everything  we  hope  to  become,  and  every 
service  that  we  can  render  to  mankind.  Upon  those  foundations  rests 
the  hope  of  the  very  people  who  are  now  so  madly  warring  against 
them.  In  defending  those  great  principles  of  public  order  we  are 
serving  not  the  cause  of  America  alone,  not  alone  the  cause  of  those 
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who  have  so  long  and  so  valiantly  carried  on  the  struggle  on  the  battle- 
fields of  this  war,  but  we  are  really  serving  the  cause  of  those  who, 
for  the  moment,  are  blinded  to  the  significance  of  what  they  do.  .  .  . 

"  It  may  be — God  grant  it ! — that  this  impending  crisis  may  be 
avoided.  But  if  it  is  not,  the  duty  of  every  member  of  this  University, 
man  or  woman,  is  perfectly  plain.  It  is  to  say  to  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, '  I  am  an  American  citizen ;  I  am  a  son  or  daughter  of  Co- 
lumbia; where  can  I  be  of  use?  What  can  I  do?  Where  are  my 
capacities,  my  strength,  my  training  available?  Can  I  use  my  skill  on 
land,  or  on  sea  ?  Can  I  use  it  in  civil  administration  ?  Can  I  use  it  in 
supporting  the  needy,  in  relieving  the  suffering  of  those  who  are  taken 
by  military  necessity  from  their  occupations  and  their  homes?  Can  I 
serve  anywhere  in  the  great  army  of  peace-loving  Americans  who  would 
use  force  only  in  order  that  right  may  speedily  come  to  rule ? '"  .  .  . 

The  President's  address,  with  the  others  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion by  Professor  Giddings  and  Professor  Erskine,  is  reported  entire 
in  the  Columbia  Alumni  News  of  February  9.  The  Dean  of  Columbia 
College  added  practical  suggestions  for  immediate  service.  He 
concluded : 

"As  you  go  out  you  will  each  receive,  unless  there  are  too  many  of 
you,  a  card  which  reads  as  follows : 

"'Asa  member  of  Columbia  University  I  desire  to  offer  my  services 
to  the  community  at  this  critical  time,  in  any  capacity  for  which  I  may 
be  found  qualified  by  the  properly  constituted  authorities.' 
And  there  is  a  place  for  your  name,  age,  telephone  number,  address, 
and  so  on. 

"  A  good  many  people  in  this  room  already  have  responsibilities  of 
a  public  nature.  .  .  .  For  the  others,  I  think  the  first  duty  is  to  con- 
sider very  seriously  just  what  it  will  mean  to  make  an  offer  of  this 
kind.  .  .  .  Do  not  sign  a  card  like  this  because  you  see  everybody 
around  you  doing  it.  Do  it  because  you  feel  you  ought  to  do  it  and 
to  see  the  thing  through.  If  those  who  will  seriously  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  offering  themselves  to  whatever  service,  great  or  small, 
conspicuous  or  inconspicuous,  they  may  be  qualified  for  will  sign  these 
cards  and  send  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University,  then  shall  we 
not  only  as  individuals  but  as  a  group  be  in  a  position  to  be  of  practical 
usefulness  as  occasion  may  arise.  There  are  opportunities  for  useful- 
ness now.  God  grant  that  they  may  not  be  terribly  increased.  But 
in  any  case,  we  can,  as  a  University,  be  in  a  position  to  be  of  service." 
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The  following  letter  to  the  President  of  the  University  is  printed 
with  his  permission  and  that  of  the  writer.  It  needs  no  editorial  addi- 
tion except  the  hope  that  its  message  may  move  some  pious  founder 

A  Letter  to  the      to  make  Columbia  an  example  to  other  universities 
President  of  the  United  States  in  such  recognition  and  re- 

ward of  scholarship. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  LL.D. 

President  of  Columbia  University. 
Dear  President  Butler: 

In  some  of  those  moments  of  quiet  reflection  which  are  the  choicest 
blessings  a  sabbatical  year  bestows,  I  have  jotted  down  a  few  remarks 
on  a  subject  which  has  often  come  to  my  mind  before,  and  which  I 
know  claims  no  inconsiderable  share  of  your  attention.  If  what  I  have 
to  say  is  not  new  to  you,  it  may  at  least  have  some  value  merely  as  the 
expression  of  an  opinion.  And  being  sent  to  you  gratuitously,  in  any 
case  it  calls  for  no  response. 

I  am  the  more  emboldened  to  send  you  these  few  remarks  because 
they  were  in  part  occasioned  by  reading  that  interesting  essay  of  yours, 
A  Voyage  of  Discovery,  which  came  to  me  only  recently  in  the  form 
of  a  reprint.  What  struck  me  most  forcibly  in  reading  this  essay  was 
that  your  discoveries  were  so  largely  discoveries  of  personalities.  Your 
essay  calls  an  inspiring  roll  of  great  names.  And  yet  these  personalities 
were  something  more,  even  in  the  years  of  your  visit,  than  mere  persons. 
They  were  great  personalities  because  they  had  achieved  something  in 
objective  form  which  the  world  afar  might  contemplate  and  still  admire 
and  study  after  they  themselves  were  no  longer  here  in  the  body.  In 
their  works  they  had  created  their  own  funeral  monuments,  had  made 
themselves  necessary  to  posterity.  For  this  reason  many  of  the  names 
you  mention  mean  almost  as  much  to  me,  who  never  saw  any  of  the 
persons  who  bore  them,  as  they  do  to  you,  who  have  seen  Mommsen 
and  Paulsen  and  the  others  in  very  form  and  figure. 

When  I  had  finished  reading  your  essay,  I  wondered  how  many 
young  men  coming  to  Columbia  today  would  leave  with  that  exalted 
sense  of  having  come  into  contact  with  superior  beings  which  should 
be  a  source  of  encouragement  and  inspiration  for  the  years  to  come. 
I  know  that  students  now  frequenting  Columbia  find  the  life  of  the 
place  immensely  stimulating;  but  the  question  I  asked  myself  was 
whether  they  would  carry  away  with  them  that  admiration  for  high  and 
disinterested  endeavor,  that  respect  for  what  I  should  like  to  call  monu- 
mental personalities,  which  your  essay  so  completely  reveals  in  yourself. 
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About  the  same  time  that  your  essay  came  to  hand,  I  read  a  report 
of  the  address  delivered  by  Professor  Seligman  at  the  opening  of  the 
University.  It  was  only  a  newspaper  report  and,  I  suppose,  inade- 
quate; but  nevertheless  it  offered  further  food  for  reflection.  Of  the 
three  functions  of  the  university,  as  they  were  clearly  analyzed  by 
Professor  Seligman,  two  at  least  seemed  to  me  to  be  performed  with 
thorough  adequacy.  One  of  these  was  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the 
second,  professional  training.  In  both  these  activities  the  University 
is  alive  to  her  duties  and  is  performing  them.  As  to  the  third  func- 
tion of  the  university,  the  encouragement  of  research,  I  did  not  feel 
quite  so  sure ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  reflections  aroused  by  the  read- 
ing of  your  essay  joined  hands  with  those  that  followed  the  reading 
of  the  report  of  Professor  Seligman's  address. 

When  I  look  at  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  University,  as  I  know  it, 
what  strikes  me  most  forcibly  in  this  matter  of  research  is  the  lack  of 
what  I  have  called  monumental  personalities,  of  the  production  of 
works  of  scholarship  which  shall  stand  for  generations,  perhaps  for  all 
the  civilized  life  of  man,  as  unquestioned,  complete  and  final  achieve- 
ments, each  in  its  own  field.  The  Faculty  of  Columbia  is  richly  pro- 
ductive, if  its  productivity  is  measured  by  the  number  of  titles  which 
appear  in  the  monthly  or  annual  bibliographical  lists  which  the  Univer- 
sity publishes.  But  the  general  impression  produced  by  the  reading 
of  such  lists  is  of  a  multitude  of  minor  publications.  Many  are  popu- 
lar, many  are  immediately  practical,  many  are  text-books,  and  among 
the  more  serious,  many  seem  to  be  tentative  sketches  or  feelers,  thrown 
off  by  authors  who  were  either  afraid  or  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  aban- 
don themselves  completely  to  their  subjects.  In  the  main  these  publi- 
cations seem  to  me  to  be  well  and  interestingly  written,  but  again  with 
an  eye  almost  too  constantly  fixed  upon  timeliness  and  effect.  I  have 
the  greatest  admiration  for  '  efficient '  scholarship,  and  on  the  whole  I 
should  regret  to  see  the  practical  and  professional  activities  of  Colum- 
bia in  this  direction  in  any  degree  restricted.  I  have  little  fear  that 
they  will  be,  since  such  activities  are  usually  secure  of  their  reward. 
What  I  feel,  however,  is  the  lack  of  something  else  which  ought  also 
to  be  clearly  present,  of  some  standards  of  abstract  and  thorough 
comprehensiveness  in  the  carrying  out  of  tasks  of  large  and  even 
remote  interest.  When  I  look  over  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, I  can  find  but  two  persons  of  my  acquaintance  who  have 
definitely  committed  themselves  to  tasks  which  promise  to  be  monu- 
mental in  their  completeness.     No  doubt  there  are  many  more;  but 
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I  speak  now  only  for  the  section  of  the  University  which  I  know 
most  familiarly,  and  this,  I  may  say,  is  not  an  insignificant  part  of 
the  whole.  One  of  the  persons  to  whom  I  have  alluded  has  so  far 
published  practically  nothing  on  his  subject,  and  therefore,  so  far 
as  the  University  at  large  is  concerned,  must  be  considered  only  as 
potentially  dedicated,  a  candidate  for  grace  who  has  as  yet  advanced 
only  as  far  as  the  mourners'  bench.  The  other  person  has  been  pub- 
lishing parts  of  his  work  for  years,  but  I  doubt  if  fifty  students  in  the 
University  have  ever  heard  of  it.  His  daily  activities  are  so  remote 
from  his  scholarly  interests  that  he  rarely  has  a  student  who  is  brought 
to  inquire  into  his  special  interests.  The  two  persons  to  whom  I  refer 
seem  to  regard  their  great  work  as  something  which  their  University 
connection  permits  them  to  do  in  moments  abstracted  from  more  in- 
sistent University  activities.  And  the  attitude  of  the  general  public 
and  the  University  public  towards  such  enterprises  as  they  have  under- 
taken seems  to  be  that  these  are  private  and  personal  concerns  of  the 
persons  who  engage  in  them — at  their  peril.  When  I  extend  my  ob- 
servation beyond  the  limits  of  Columbia  University,  I  find  very  much 
the  same  state  of  affairs  elsewhere.  Scholars  who  have  undertaken 
monumental  works  have  been  compelled  to  make  of  them  side  issues, 
and  to  carry  them  along  often  at  the  cost  of  seeming  to  be  eccentric 
enthusiasts,  and  also  often  at  the  cost  of  domestic,  social,  and  esthetic 
associations  which  all  normal  citizens  enjoy  and  hold  dear. 

The  causes  of  this  state  of  affairs,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  assume 
that  my  impressions  are  well-founded,  are  no  doubt  various  and  com- 
plicated ;  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  them  in 
this  letter,  already  much  longer  than  it  should  be.  In  part  these  causes 
are  probably  general  and  such  as  affect^  the  country  at  large,  and  in 
part  local  and  more  or  less  peculiar  to  Columbia.  Of  the  latter  perhaps 
the  restlessness  of  life  in  the  University  is  the  most  important.  For 
one  thing,  the  working  day  is  short,  and  the  working  year,  with  its 
seemingly  necessary  migrations  from  town  to  country  and  country  to 
town,  is  also  very  short.  Besides,  there  are  continual  opportunities  at 
Columbia  for  the  expense  of  time,  both  on  amusement  and  on  various 
activities  of  somewhat  professional  character.  The  most  insidious  and 
tempting  of  these  outside  activities  are  those  which  offer  some  hope  of 
financial  return.  But  I  feel  sure  you  understand  more  fully  than  I  do 
why  it  seems  to  be  difficult  for  a  professor  at  Columbia  to  keep  his 
attention  directed  with  patience  and  persistency  towards  an  end  to  be 
attained  slowly  and  by  gradual  increment. 
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If  the  causes  of  lack  of  research  and  publication  on  a  large  scale  at 
Columbia  are  complex,  then  correction  must  be  equally  complicated. 
I  know  of  no  one  prescription  which  will  cure  all  the  ills  to  which  the 
scholarly  work  of  the  University  is  subject.  Encouragement  may  be 
given,  and  of  course  has  long  been  given,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
But  if  you  will  permit  me  to  come  without  further  delay  to  the  solitary 
practical  suggestion  of  this  letter,  I  shall  close  what  I  have  to  say  by 
offering  a  proposal  for  one  more  method  of  encouraging  research  at 
Columbia.  A  difficulty  which  I  imagine  an  administrator  must  fre- 
quently have  to  meet  in  this  matter  of  the  encouragement  of  research 
is  that  of  determining  how  far  hope  and  expectation  may  take  the  place 
of  actual  performance.  The  young  man  must  certainly  have  his  chance, 
but  it  would  seem  that  even  the  most  hopeful  and  promising  scholar 
who  has  not  shown  that  he  can  give  any  of  the  results  of  his  scholar- 
ship to  the  world  must  yield  to  the  scholar  who  has  done  so.  And  I 
think  I  can  claim  this  at  least  as  a  merit  in  the  proposal  I  am  now  mak- 
ing, that  it  recognizes  performance  and  not  merely  promise.  Very 
briefly,  the  proposal  is  that  Columbia  University  recognize  the  publica- 
tion or  partial  publication  by  members  of  its  Faculty  of  scholarly  works 
of  exceptional  magnitude  and  merit  by  the  bestowal  of  a  public  honor. 
The  parallel  of  the  crowning  by  the  French  Academy  or  the  awarding 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  will  immediately  occur  to  you,  but  I  think  something 
can  be  developed  for  Columbia  which  is  distinctive.  I  should  like  to 
see  this  made  one  of  the  formal  ceremonies  of  the  University,  with  the 
intent  of  bringing  to  public  view  works  that  otherwise  might  not  exert 
their  full  influence  as  models  and  encouragement  to  the  exertions  of 
others.  And  though  a  mere  ceremonial  award  from  Columbia  would 
be  no  empty  honor,  I  should  like  to  see  the  award  accompanied  by  such 
a  financial  gift  as  would  be  in  some  measure  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  the  works  thus  honored.  As  you  well  know,  scholarly 
works  of  magnitude  are  practically  never  financially  profitable,  and 
often  cannot  even  be  published  in  the  ordinary  commercial  way.  If  an 
award  such  as  I  describe  were  available,  a  scholar  who  had  a  really  im- 
portant work  to  publish  could  go  ahead  with  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  value  of  the  time  and  money  which  he  put  into  his  work  would 
be  at  least  partially  returned  to  him  in  the  award.  I  say  this  because 
I  do  not  see  the  time  when  there  will  be  any  large  number  of  genuinely 
important  scholarly  publications  annually ;  and  as  such  publications  are 
always  the  work  of  years,  both  as  to  their  preparation  and  often  in  the 
mere  mechanical  processes  of  publication,  I  doubt  if  any  work  would 
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go  without  its  just  recognition,  even  with  only  a  single  annual  award. 
I  realize  that  I  might  make  a  more  certain  claim  upon  your  gratitude  if 
I  could  point  out  how  the  funds  are  to  be  obtained  which  will  make 
this  project  feasible;  but  that  unfortunately  I  cannot  do,  and  I  must 
therefore  leave  my  suggestion  with  you  for  what  it  is  practically  worth. 
In  closing,  please  let  me  say  what  I  hope  I  have  already  implied, 
that  I  have  written  this  letter  not  in  defence  of  heaviness,  or  mere 
copiousness,  or  pedantry,  but  with  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
wide-seeing  and  solid  scholarship  which  is  less  esteemed  than  it  should 
be  in  the  university,  and  that  the  encouragement  of  this  kind  of  schol- 
arship is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  emphasizing  the  presence  and  value 
in  our  university  society  of  personalities  of  large  and  enduring  sig- 
nificance.   I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

George  Philip  Krapp 


James  Bryce,  on  his  election  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Political  Science,  referred  to  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  as 
follows :  "  I  should  like  to  express  the  recognition  of  our  English  stu- 
Thirty  Years  of  the  dents  of  the  value  of  your  journal,  the  Political 
Political  Science  Science  Quarterly,  which  is  so  ably  edited  by  the 
Quarterly  university  faculty  of  political  science.     We  have 

nothing  like  it  in  our  own  country,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  a  similar 
publication  would  secure  the  number  of  readers  necessary  for  its  sup- 
port. I  have  read  it  assiduously  since  its  foundation  and  I  have  never 
opened  it  without  being  enlightened,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Academy  it  will  continue  to  flourish  and  render  service 
to  you  and  to  us  as  it  has  done  heretofore."  It  was  a  deserved  tribute 
to  a  quarter-century  of  scholarly  work. 

It  was  a  bold  undertaking  on  which  the  newly  established  faculty  of 
political  science  at  Columbia  embarked  in  1886  by  establishing  the 
Quarterly.  University  study  of  political  science  in  this  country  was 
in  its  infancy ;  our  own  faculty,  the  pioneer  in  the  field,  numbered  but 
five  men — Burgess,  Mayo  Smith,  Goodnow,  Munroe  Smith  and  Selig- 
man.  Vision,  courage  and  readiness  for  sacrifice  alike  were  required  in 
such  a  venture.  The  little  group  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Burgess  not  only  assumed  the  heavy  responsibility  of  conducting  a 
scientific  periodical  in  a  field  wholly  untried,  but  even  agreed  among 
themselves  to  undertake  the  financial  burden  certain  to  be  involved. 

At  the  very  outset,  however,  another  member  of  that  distinguished 
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Amherst  group  from  which  our  first  faculty  was  drawn  assumed  this 
load.  Mr.  George  A.  Plimpton,  then  a  young  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Ginn  &  Co.,  enthusiastically  agreed  in  behalf  of  his  firm  to  undertake 
the  financial  responsibility  of  publication.  For  thirty  years  he  has 
cheerfully  carried  this  load,  often  at  heavy  cost ;  and  now  that  the  Quar- 
terly is  no  longer  a  financial  liability,  and  the  business  management  is 
passing  to  other  hands,  due  acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  the 
debt  that  American  scholarship  owes  to  Mr.  Plimpton  in  this  as  in  so 
many  other  particulars. 

To  Munroe  Smith,  as  the  first  managing  editor,  fell  in  good  part  the 
fixing  of  policies.  Three  points  marked  those  policies.  First,  the 
Quarterly  was  to  deal  with  the  properly  political  part  of  the  field  of 
history,  economics  and  public  law,  and  later,  of  sociology.  Within  that 
field  it  was  to  present  only  the  best  that  American  scholars  could  offer, 
whether  in  articles  or  reviews.  As  the  more  specialized  periodicals 
have  developed,  the  Quarterly  has  maintained  its  place  as  the  one  jour- 
nal of  political  science  in  the  broad  interpretation  of  the  term.  Second, 
the  editor  sought  timeliness  in  the  best  sense,  excluding  what  was  of 
merely  antiquarian  interest.  Third,  he  insisted  on  the  highest  standard 
of  English  writing.  His  own  power  of  precise  expression  and  his  wil- 
lingness to  take  endless  pains  have  been  ungrudgingly  put  at  the  service 
of  a  whole  generation  of  writers,  whose  ideas,  in  many  cases,  far  out- 
ran their  power  of  presentation. 

For  the  first  twenty-seven  years  of  the  Quarterly's  history  Pro- 
fessor Munroe  Smith  stood  at  the  helm,  except  for  two  periods  of  three 
and  four  years,  during  which  time  Professor  Dunning  carried  on  the 
task  with  no  less  of  skill  and  devotion.  The  tradition  of  really  great 
editorship  set  by  these  two  scholars  has  been  worthily  maintained 
during  the  past  three  years  by  their  successor,  Professor  Powell,  who 
now  lays  down  the  burden,  but  only  after  completing  the  laborious  and 
thankless  task  of  preparing  the  index  covering  the  second  fifteen  years 
of  the  Quarterly's  life.  During  the  whole  thirty  years  Professor  Selig- 
man  has  acted  practically  as  economic  editor,  and  has  given  special 
attention  to  the  knotty  problem  of  book  reviews — all  without  formal 
credit.  The  whole  faculty  of  political  science  has  loyally  supported  an 
enterprise  that  has  become  a  monument  to  American  scholarship  and  a 
legitimate  source  of  pride  to  every  Columbia  man. 

With  the  beginning  of  1917  the  Quarterly  passes  from  the  nominal 
business  control  of  Ginn  &  Co.  to  that  of  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science,  and  at  the  same  time  the  managing  editorship  again  passes. 
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Neither  change  marks  any  break  with  the  consistent  policy  of  the  past 
thirty  years.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Academy  has  furnished  the 
Quarterly  with  the  major  part  of  its  subscription  list.  The  Faculty 
of  Political  Science  will  continue  to  edit  the  Quarterly  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past.  Makers  and  inheritors  of  a  proud  tradition,  they  may  be 
trusted  to  uphold  that  tradition  in  the  conduct  of  the  Quarterly  during 
the  years  to  come,  no  matter  who  is  their  representative  at  the  editorial 
desk.  H.  R.  M. 


In  the  Columbia  Alumni  News  of  February  2  Professor  Clifford 
An  Experimental  ^.  Upton  publishes  an  authoritative  statement  con- 
School  cerning  the  much-discussed  experimental  school: 

"  The  General  Education  Board  founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller 
has  agreed  to  provide  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University  with 
the  funds  necessary  to  establish  and  conduct  a  school  for  the  purpose 
of  scientific  experimentation  and  constructive  work  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The  school  will  be  opened 
next  fall  with  accommodations  for  from  150  to  200  pupils.  During  the 
first  few  years  it  will  carry  out  cautious  experiments  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught,  so  that  the  curriculum 
maybe  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  life  of  to-day  than  the  one 
now  in  common  use.  There  will  be  constant  cooperation  between  the 
faculty  of  the  school  and  the  faculty  of  Teachers  College,  thus  insuring 
a  careful  study  of  every  experiment  made.  This  arrangement  will 
make  for  carefully  considered  and  continuous  progress  toward  the  goal 
for  which  the  school  is  established. 

"  Modern  languages  will  be  emphasized  and  experiments  will  be 
made  with  a  view  to  determining  what  methods  of  teaching  English, 
French,  and  German  give  the  most  practical  results.  During  the  first 
few  years  Latin  and  Greek  will  not  be  taught.  Experiments  will  be 
made,  however,  to  ascertain  whether  the  important  ancient  classics  can 
be  effectively  used  in  translations.  There  is  nothing  in  the  plan  of 
the  school  that  permanently  bars  Latin  and  Greek.  At  a  later  date  it 
is  possible  that  experiments  will  be  made  to  teach  these  languages  by 
better  methods  and  with  aims  different  from  those  now  generally  ac- 
cepted. The  study  of  science  in  its  various  forms  and  in  its  relations 
to  life  will  be  prominent  throughout  the  school.  New  methods  of 
teaching  literature,  history,  and  civics  will  be  tried.  Industrial  and 
domestic  arts,  music,  and  drawing,  will  all  have  a  place  in  the  course  of 
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study.  The  subject  of  mathematics  will  receive  special  consideration 
in  the  hope  of  working-  out  a  rational  curriculum  which  connects  mathe- 
matics with  its  use  in  life  and  its  place  in  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion. Organized  recreation,  play,  and  games  will  be  provided.  Con- 
stant efforts  will  be  made,  by  means  of  individual,  class,  and  school 
excursions,  by  means  of  pictures,  charts,  maps,  shop  and  laboratory, 
excursions,  special  reading  matter,  and  discussions,  to  give  the  pupils 
sufficient  contact  with  their  natural,  industrial,  social,  economic,  voca- 
tional, and  domestic  environment  to  derive  the  basis  for  their  school 
work  from  real  situations.  In  the  first  years  of  the  experiment  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  secure  a  curriculum  sufficiently  rich  in  content 
to  be  in  itself  a  valuable  life  possession.  No  studies  will  be  taught 
purely  for  their  disciplinary  value,  it  being  the  aim  of  the  school  frankly 
to  experiment  in  obtaining  for  the  pupil  necessary  'culture  and  dis- 
cipline '  through  a  study  of  subjects  which  are  in  themselves  valuable 
and  useful.  As  the  '  doctrine  of  formal  discipline '  is  one  of  the 
much  debated  educational  theories  of  the  day,  it  is  highly  appropriate 
that  a  school  of  this  kind  should  offer  to  the  educational  psychologist 
an  opportunity  to  test  the  mental  ability  of  pupils  who  have  followed 
this  sort  of  curriculum,  and  to  compare  them  with  pupils  of  other 
schools  where  certain  studies  are  taught  largely  with  a  view  to  their 
disciplinary  value. 

"  Teachers  College  intends  to  have  this  new  work  carried  on  with 
the  same  breadth  of  view  and  scientific  accuracy  as  would  be  found 
in  an  institute  of  medical  research  or  a  laboratory  of  experimental 
agriculture.  In  this  connection,  every  resource  of  Teachers  College 
will  be  used  with  a  view  to  measuring  scientifically  the  results  of  the 
experiment.  .  .  ." 


The  fifth  of  a  series  of  addresses  given  before  the  staff  of  Teachers 

College  "  with  the  aim  of  studying  the  basic  principles  which  must 

underlie  a  system  of  education  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  democracy 

Education  for  Ini-  sucri  as  ours  "  was  Professor  Edward  L.  Thorn- 

tiative  dike's  "Education  for  Initiative  and  Originality," 

and  Originality     published    in    Teachers    College  Record,    17 :    405, 

November,  191 6.     The  first  and  most  important  step  toward  cultivating 

initiative  and  originality  for  the  sake  of  efficient  democratic  citizenship, 

urges  Professor  Thorndike,  is  "  to  treat  them  consistently  as  positive 

factors,  to  think  of  independence,  not  as  unreadiness  to  follow  or  obey 

or  believe  other  men,  but  as  a  readiness  and  ability  to  contribute  to 
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good  causes  something  more  than  is  suggested  by  others ;  to  think  of 
initiative,  not  as  an  unreadiness  to  wait  or  cooperate  or  be  modest,  but 
as  a  readiness  and  ability  to  move  ahead,  'speed  up,'  lead  and  take 
promising  risks,  and  as  an  attitude  of  expecting  to  create  opportuni- 
ties, take  risks,  and  do  ten  dollars'  worth  of  work  for  a  dollar.  Origi- 
nality must  not  mean  weakness  in  doing  routine  work  in  old  ways,  or 
an  essential  dislike  of  traditional  knowledge  or  customs  as  such,  or 
any  paucity  of  fixed  habits,  but  strength  in  doing  work  that  is  new  or 
doing  it  in  new  ways,  an  attitude  of  hoping  to  change  knowledge  or 
practice  for  the  better,  an  organization  of  habits  that  causes  their 
progressive  modification. 

"  This  matter  seems  to  me  so  important  that  I  venture  to  illustrate 
it  in  the  case  of  originality.  Once  in  so  often  some  student  who  wishes 
to  do  work  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  education  writes  about  his  ideas 
and  adds  that  he  knows  they  are  original,  because  he  has  avoided  read- 
ing anything  on  the  topic !  We  never  encourge  such  men  to  come  to 
Teachers  College.  It  is  my  lot  to  read  many  manuscripts  on  psychol- 
ogy and  education.  The  commonest  mistake  which  they  reveal  is  the 
painful  elaboration  by  a  man,  through  long  years,  of  some  intellectual 
result  which  he  should  have  acquired  in  ten  hours  in  the  course  of  the 
routine  work  of  keeping  up  with  what  has  been  done  in  his  field. 

"  It  is  my  privilege  to  know  a  fair  number  of  original  thinkers 
and  workers  in  science,  medicine,  the  ministry,  law,  and  business. 
Such  men  are  extraordinarily  competent  in  routine  work  and  extra- 
ordinarily strong  in  mere  knowledge.  The  most  original  children  of 
my  acquaintance  are  so  not  by  any  denial  of  the  claims  of  mere  lesson- 
learning  and  skill-acquiring  in  traditional  ways.  On  the  contrary,  they 
could  beat  the  pedants  and  hacks  of  equal  age  at  their  own  games. 
Occasionally  they,  and  like  minds  of  older  age,  become  justly  skeptical 
of  the  past,  and  impatient  of  methods  adapted  to  dull  minds ;  but  they 
never  have  the  hopeless  skepticism  of  the  fool  who  does  not  care 
enough  about  the  past  even  to  learn  its  contributions. 

"  During  the  past  month  I  have  been  studying  the  ratings  of  sixty 
electrical  engineers  employed  by  the  Westinghouse  Company  and  rated 
by  the  company's  officers  for  originality  and  seventeen  other  qualities, 
such  as  thoroughness,  knowledge,  industry  at  routine  tasks,  and  the 
like.  Far  from  there  being  any  antagonism  between  originality  and 
industry  at  routine  tasks,  or  between  originality  and  common  sense, 
or  between  originality  and  system,  there  is  a  positive  correlation,  and 
one  as  close  as  that  between  industry  and  enthusiasm  or  that  between 
thoroughness  and  system. 
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"  The  truly  independent  thinker  does  not  make  less  use  of  other 
men's  ideas  than  the  servile  thinker,  but  more.  The  expert  man  of 
science  or  law  or  business  has  a  thousand  masters  while  the  servile 
mind  has  but  a  few.  The  truly  independent  thinker  does  not  put  less 
faith  in  his  masters  than  the  servile  mind.  He  puts  more  faith  in  them, 
but  he  chooses  the  right  ones  to  put  his  faith  in.  The  servile  mind  has 
faiths  that  seem  strong  only  because  he  never  questions  them.  His 
faith  in  Jones's  liver  pills  or  the  divine  right  of  kings  is  really  at  the 
mercy  of  any  new  quack  or  Napoleon.  In  fact,  a  good  definition  of 
intellectual  independence  is  'reasoned  dependence.' 

"  The  truly  initiating  mind  does  not  imitate  less,  but  more.  It 
imitates  more  men,  in  more  fields,  in  a  greater  variety  of  conditions. 
But  here  again  it  is  reasoned  imitation ;  and  out  of  multifarious  reasoned 
imitatings,  comes,  to  him  who  has  the  capacity,  the  insight  to  discern, 
and  the  zeal  to  take,  the  profitable  risk,  the  hopeful  leap  in  the  dark, 
the  courageous  step  upward  where  no  foothold  may  be  found. 

"  Nothing,  then,  need  be  lost  for  American  independence,  initiative, 
and  originality  by  greater  emphasis  on  obedience  to  the  right  masters, 
imitation  of  the  right  models,  and  learning  of  the  right  facts  in  our 
schools.  If  it  is  necessary  for  our  future  as  a  nation  that  our  present 
laisses  faire  and  individualism  give  way  to  deliberate  learning  to  do  the 
nation's  work,  obey  the  nation's  creed,  and  live  as  the  nation  decrees, 
there  need  not  be  any  loss  in  the  useful  self-reliance,  enterprise  and 
inventiveness  of  our  people. 

"  Only  two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  First,  the  masters,  models, 
facts,  creeds,  and  ideals  must  be  right,  in  the  sense  of  being  impartially 
chosen  in  the  light  of  pure  reason  as  the  best  for  the  nation's  welfare. 
Second,  each  man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl,  must  be  taught,  so  far 
as  he  can  learn  it,  that  he,  as  well  as  the  highest  of  his  rulers,  is  free 
to  do  what  he  can  to  change  ideas,  customs,  masters,  models,  creeds  and 
ideals — for  the  better,  and  that  not  the  highest  of  the  highest  is  free  to 
change  them  otherwise.  .  .  . 

"  Assuming  that  it  is  folly  merely  to  demand,  and  wasteful  to  give 
indiscriminate,  miscellaneous  practice,  and  that  we  do  not  need  to  rob 
useful  obedience,  imitativeness  or  conformity  to  pay  independence, 
initiative  and  originality,  and  would  probably  make  no  gain  for  the 
latter  if  we  did  so,  what  shall  be  done  to  cultivate  these  active  virtues? 

"  The  general  answer  is,  '  provide  those  situations  which  by  the 
nature  of  homo  sapiens  call  the  active  virtues  into  play ;  and  make  their 
exercise  satisfying  to  the  individual.  Induce  these  tendencies  to  act ; 
and  reward  their  action.'     In  schools,  the  prolongation  of  school  life, 
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the  provision  of  work  with  things  as  well  as  with  words,  the  use  of 
humane  and  significant  projects,  and  the  encouragement  of  specializa- 
tion have  been  valuable  factors  in  replacing  submissive  and  passive 
by  energetic  and  active  thinking.  For  they  have  given  boys  and  girls 
more  chances  to  be  mentally  independent  and  aggressive  in  useful  ways. 
The  introduction  of  the  physical  sciences  and  the  learning  of  history, 
literature,  and  languages  in  something  more  or  less  approximating  the 
scientific  spirit  have  been  valuable.  For  one  article  of  the  creed  of  the 
man  of  science  has  been  to  reward  intellectual  enterprise. 

"  The  recent  movements  to  dignify  manual  and  executive  work  in 
the  schools,  providing  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  can  manage  things 
and  men,  whether  they  can  or  cannot  manage  ideas,  seem  likely  to  be 
very  valuable  by  giving  a  chance  for  useful  exercise  of  the  active  virtues 
by  pupils  whose  only  wise  act  of  initiative  with  respect  to  abstract 
linguistic  and  mathematical  pursuits  would  be  to  drop  them!  Also 
teachers  are  more  likely  to  discern  and  reward  useful  enterprise  in 
making  things  or  running  errands  than  in  methods  of  study  in  the 
abstract  fields. 

"  Still  more  important,  probably,  is  the  indirect  rewarding  of  these 
virtues  in  the  young  by  rewarding  them  in  the  world  at  large.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  learn  to  honor  our  prophets  or  initiating  classes 
instead  of  stoning  them,  and  to  pay  for  originality  at  least  a  small  frac- 
tion of  what  we  pay  for  conformity.  To  learn  it  fully  and  practice  it 
will  mean  an  enormous  addition  to  the  useful  initiative  and  originality 
of  our  country.  So  long  as  we  pay  a  physician  $50,000  a  year  for 
following  the  old  routine  and  pay  nothing  to  the  man  of  equal  general 
ability  for  discovering  a  far  better  treatment,  can  we  expect  our  medical 
students  to  try  to  be  usefully  original?  The  Nobel  prizes  since  their 
inception  have  received  less  public  attention  (as  measured  by  news- 
paper space)  than  a  single  prizefight.  The  public  still  pays  more  money 
to  be  fooled  by  quack  advertisements  and  poisoned  by  quack  drugs 
than  it  pays  for  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  schools  of  com- 
merce, and  all  our  public  health  service, — probably  five  times  as  much. 
..."  So  in  schools  also  we  have  only  to  give  boys  and  girls  chances 
to  be  self-reliant  and  inventive  in  matters  where  it  is  useful  for  them  to 
be  so,  and  to  reward  their  successful  efforts.  The  response  a  pupil 
makes  to  any  situation  is  caused  in  large  measure  by  his  attitude  or 
mind-set.  The  same  intellect  may  absorb,  or  absorb  and  criticize,  or 
absorb,  criticize  and  seek  to  amend,  a  doctrine,  according  as  it  happens 
to  be  born  in  the  fourteenth,  eighteenth  or  twentieth  century,  or  to 
attend  a  theological  school,  law  school,  or  research  institution  to-day. 
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The  mere  attitude  of  expecting  to  do  more  than  one  is  required  to  do, 
to  see  more  than  one  is  shown,  to  try  more  experiments  than  one  has 
seen  tried,  in  and  of  itself  increases  the  independence  and  aggressive- 
ness of  one's  action  and  thought  in  the  situation  or  field  in  question. 
The  school  teaches  pupils  to  be  self-reliant  and  inventive  by  teaching 
them  to  take  independent  and  aggressive  attitudes  when  and  where 
they  should. 

"If  these  principles  are  sound,  the  technic  of  teaching  these  active 
virtues  has  to  reckon  with  two  main  problems.  First,  for  any  given 
pupil  at  any  given  stage,  what  shall  he  accept  more  or  less  blindly 
and  what  shall  he  prove  to  himself  ?  When  shall  he  follow  and  when 
shall  he  go  ahead  by  himself?  Where  shall  he  be  ruled  by  outside 
pressure  and  where  by  reasoned  conviction?  Second,  how  may  he  be 
led  by  the  laws  of  his  own  nature  to  think  and  act  wisely  for  himself 
in  those  cases  where  he  should  do  so?  There  is  here  obviously  room 
for  infinite  ingenuity,  experiment  and  improvement.  Present  practice 
is  chaotic,  but  hopefully  openminded  and  experimental. 

"  My  comments  also  will  be  chaotic,  in  the  form  of  a  few  ques- 
tions and  suggestions,  first  about  the  selection  of  occasions  for  active 
rather  than  passive  behavior.  Is  not  our  present  selection  of  occasions 
for  the  exercise  of  the  active  virtues  rather  indiscriminate,  at  times 
leading  to  improper  vainglory  and  at  times  to  unnecessary  discourage- 
ment or  sluggishness?  Probably  many  of  you  have  been  amused 
in  kindergartens  at  hearing  the  five-year-olds  urged  to  independent 
judgment  on  matters  of  difficult  fact  and  taste,  and  then  later  seeing 
them  make  no  attempt  to  put  on  their  own  coats  and  rubbers.  The 
high-school  pupil  is  expected  to  solve  difficult  originals  in  geometry, 
but  not  to  keep  any  account  of  how  he  studies  or  of  which  methods 
of  study  serve  him  best. 

"  Do  we  not  permit  or  even  encourage  young  and  old  to  decide  for 
themselves  in  many  cases  where  they  should  decide  whom  to  ask  to 
decide  for  them,  or  should  contribute  facts  and  reasons  to  aid  the 
expert  in  his  decision,  or  should  learn  the  expert's  general  decision  and 
modify  it  to  suit  their  special  needs?  On  the  other  hand,  are  they  not 
often  left  to  follow  conventional  customs  or  blind  faiths  where  a 
rational  decision  is  really  well  within  their  powers? 

"We  have  seen  that,  in  our  day  and  manner  of  life,  independence 
consists  in  choosing  whom  to  follow  rather  than  in  following  one's 
own  devices.  Is  not  special  training  in  judging  the  qualities  of  leaders 
worthy  of  a  place  in  democratic  education?  By  our  theory  we  must 
not  teach  future  citizens  to  follow  hereditary  kings  or  lords,  or  a  mili- 
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tary  or  priestly  caste,  or  a  landlord  class.  But  human  beings  will  follow 
and  should.  Who  should  be  followed  in  a  democracy  ?  I  see  no  answer 
but  '  the  impartial  expert.'  Men  and  women  who  best  know  the  facts 
in  a  given  field  and  who  judge  the  facts  most  impersonally  seem  the 
safest  to  trust.  If  a  dozen  able  boys  were  set  to  studying  business  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-five  in  the  same  spirit  and  by  the  same  methods  now 
used  in  studying  science  and  engineering,  being  taught  to  think  of 
personal  profit  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  scientist  is  taught  to 
think  of  it,  I  would  rather  trust  them  to  control  railroads,  insurance 
companies,  and  the  like  than  trust  any  state  legislature  in  our  land.  In 
a  nation  of  a  hundred  million  people  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  power 
must  be  given  to  one  per  cent  of  the  people.  Cannot  boys  and  girls  of 
the  high-school  age  be  taught  that  the  essentials  for  leadership  are 
expertness  and  impartiality  ?  At  least,  they  can  be  taught  that  glorious 
apparel,  self-esteem,  prodigality,  physical  prowess,  the  '  glad  hand,' 
and  a  silver  tongue,  before  which  man's  original  nature  bows,  are  not 
symptoms  of  fitness  to  lead  in  the  twentieth  century.  They  can  also  be 
cured  of  the  unfortunate  pretense  that  one  person  is  as  good  as  another 
in  politics,  personal  and  public  hygiene,  or  business  management. 

"  Do  we  allow  sufficiently  for  individual  differences,  setting  tasks 
for  the  active  virtues  that  are  within  the  individual's  powers?  The 
fact  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  school  class  usually  succeeds  with 
tasks  demanding  initiative  and  self-direction  seems  to  me  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  their  too  great  difficulty.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  tacitly  as- 
sumed, by  many  of  those  interested  in  encouraging  self-reliance  and 
aggressive  thought,  that  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  pupil's  own 
shots  will  be  hits.  The  common  assumption  is  that  in  the  active 
virtues  it  is  the  attempt  rather  than  its  success  that  counts.  Is  it  not 
often  considered  entirely  permissible  for  three  out  of  four  children  in 
the  class  to  make  preposterous  suggestions  so  long  as  the  answer  comes 
from  somewhere  in  the  class  rather  than  from  the  teacher  ?  Yet  there 
is  no  rational  justification  for  teaching  pupils  to  fail  in  original  think- 
ing any  more  than  in  routine.  It  is  true  that  a  pupil  may  well  make  a 
hundred  failures  as  a  means  to  eventual  success,  if  the  failures  are 
instructive ;  but  our  toleration  of  failure  outright  seems  a  sign  of  im- 
proper selection  of  the  tasks. 

"  Do  we  sufficiently  realize  that  provision  by  routine  for  all  matters 
which  do  not  actually  demand  thought  may  be  made  one  of  the  greatest 
aids  to  self-reliance,  independence,  and  originality  in  those  matters 
which  do  demand  thought  ?  It  would  obviously  be  idiotic  for  the  man 
who  has  to  decide  important  questions  of  scientific  truth,  or  legal  evi- 
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dence,  or  business  policy  to  decide  on  each  occasion  what  he  shall  eat, 
what  clothes  he  shall  wear,  or  whether  he  shall  walk  or  ride.  Ten 
minutes  a  month  should  establish  the  necessary  routines.  So  in  school 
also  a  certain  economy  of  initiative  is  desirable.  A  boy's  originality 
as  a  writer  is  not  checked  by  being  given  once  for  all  a  routine  for  the 
size  of  margin,  place  of  heading,  and  the  like.  As  we  noted  earlier, 
the  dynamic  opposite  of  originality  is  not  efficiency  in  routine,  but 
stupidity ;  the  dynamic  opposite  of  efficient  routine  is  not  genius,  but 
disorder. 

"  Finally,  will  it  not  clear  the  whole  argument  somewhat  if,  in  our 
thinking  about  education,  we  replace  the  word  '  self-reliance '  by  reli- 
ance on  facts,  '  self-direction '  by  rational  direction,  '  initiative '  by 
readiness  and  ability  to  begin  to  think  and  experiment,  '  independence ' 
by  readiness  to  carry  thought  or  experiment  on  to  its  just  conclusions 
despite  traditions  and  custom  and  lack  of  company;  and  if  we  add  to 
the  company  of  these  active  virtues  an  impersonal,  objective  habit  that 
scorns  hopes  and  fears  and  neglects  self-interest,  cherishing  only  the 
naked  facts  of  life  and  the  zeal  to  control  them  for  the  common 
good?  .  .  ." 


The  organization  of  a  university  is  effective  to  the  extent  that  it 
focuses  personal  influences.  In  certain  other  social  groups,  organiza- 
tion, instead  of  focusing  personal  influence,  seems  rather  to  absorb  it 

Guests  of  the  and  even  supersede  it;  and  some  present  forms  of 
University  organization    doubtless    have    this    radical    defect. 

The  social  error  involved  in  measuring  human  efficiency  by  hours  and 
volumes  and  in  promoting  it  by  drill  is  so  evident  in  certain  industrial 
organizations  that  it  must  be  sedulously  corrected  in  the  calculations  of 
a  university.  The  studium  generale  can  never  cease  to  be  in  any  of  its 
parts  primarily  a  collegium  of  persons  without  tending  to  become  a 
factory.  Those  social  dangers  of  the  factory  which  arise  from  reduc- 
ing persons  to  hands  could  be  tolerated  least  in  an  institution  whose 
productivity  is  less  in  goods  than  in  lore,  and  less  in  lore  than  in 
training. 

Since  every  university  is  committed  to  this  theory,  there  is  no  need 
to  elaborate  its  applications  to  the  scheme  of  courses ;  but  there  is  still 
something  to  be  done  toward  improving  those  personal  contacts  which 
are  necessarily  occasional.  That  the  efficiency  of  a  university  course 
of  study  is  increased  through  personal  contacts  has  led  to  significant 
improvements  in  curriculum.     The  same  principle  can  be  applied  to  the 
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improvement  of  personal  relations  outside  of  the  curriculum  and  the 
faculty.  Because  it  is  more  than  a  group  of  courses,  because  it  is  a 
group  of  persons  and  therefore  a  center  of  ideas,  experiment,  sug- 
gestion, prophecy,  a  university  draws  many  visitors,  some  distinguished, 
some  even  eminent,  all — or  they  would  not  come — intellectually  adven- 
turous. Few  universities  but  have  at  this  moment  as  guest  a  scholar 
from  afar  working  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  library,  or  a  statesman  bring- 
ing practical  experience  and  seeking  apart  from  the  clamor  of  im- 
mediate interests  to  define  his  own  vision,  or  an  engineer  giving  and 
receiving  laboratory  experience,  or  a  poet  wishing  to  think  and  talk 
awhile  before  more  utterance.  In  any  of  the  larger  universities  there 
will  probably  be  several  such  visitors  at  once  either  in  residence  or  in 
neighborhood  close  enough  to  open  intercourse.  The  university  wel- 
comes them  professionally,  but  it  values  them  also  personally ;  and  they 
in  turn  come  to  the  university  no  more  for  books  and  laboratories  than 
for  men.  The  devices  for  receiving  visitors,  therefore,  the  university 
social  habit  with  distinguished  guests,  should  be  very  flexibly  adjusted 
to  this  desire  on  both  sides  for  free  personal  contacts. 

When  the  visit  is  official,  it  runs  easily  into  standard  molds.  The 
visitor  is  to  make  the  address  on  a  stated  occasion,  or  give  a  series  of 
lectures  or  a  course  in  exchange  with  a  resident  professor.  For  the 
time  of  his  stay  he  becomes  part  of  the  university  system.  He  is  re- 
ceived officially;  personally  he  may  expand  among  his  old  or  new 
friends.  Being  expected,  he  is  provided  with  personal  contacts  regu- 
larly. And  though  the  regularity  might  seem  unpropitious,  in  fact 
such  visits  have  often  been  happiest  in  their  personal  relations.  At 
Columbia  this  has  been  due  largely,  and  very  significantly,  to  those 
admirable  neighborhood  centers  the  Deutsches  Haus  and  the  Maison 
Frcv^aise.  That  the  exchange  professor  in  two  instances  has  a  home 
of  his  own  near  the  university  gives  him  ideal  opportunity  to  observe 
or  meditate,  to  mingle  or  withdraw,  to  have  both  rapid  meetings  and 
repeated  intimate  conversations  on  his  own  terms.  The  two  houses 
have  demonstrated  the  value  to  the  university  of  giving  its  visitors 
fitting,  accessible,  and  sympathetic  lodging,  that  they  in  turn  may  give 
themselves  the  more  freely. 

This  is  typically  what  should  be  done  for  all  visitors  that  a  uni- 
versity wishes  really  to  receive.  A'  university  hostel  would  not  pre- 
clude the  hospitalities  of  friendship  among  the  faculty;  but  it  would 
not  make  the  visitor  dependent  on  these.  Having  no  obligations  except 
to  the  university,  and  living  in  the  midst  of  all  its  activities,  he  could 
at  once  see  more  and  respond  with  less  effort.    With  or  without  courses, 
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and  for  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month,  what  the  visitor  generally  wishes  is 
to  live  in  the  university.  If  he  comes,  as  happens  more  and  more  fre- 
quently through  the  system  of  university  extension,  on  the  occasion  of 
an  address  to  the  local  rather  than  the  university  audience,  he  may 
without  such  provision  remain  quite  outside.  The  people,  whether 
professors  or  students,  whom  he  would  most  like  to  meet  are  inac- 
cessible; they  may  not  even  know  of  his  coming.  For  any  human 
touch  he  might  as  well  have  remained  away.  Even  if  he  be  received 
with  formal  recognition,  he  sometimes  fails  to  bring  himself  to  bear  for 
lack  of  social  means.  If  Archias  desires  citizenship,  however  transient, 
his  freedom  of  the  city  should  be  more  than  nominal. 

The  Yale  Elizabethan  Club,  which  was  endowed  in  the  faith  that 
literary  atmosphere  is  as  really  educational  as  courses,  provides  not  only 
beautiful  and  rare  books  for  actual  handling,  but  a  place  to  sit  and 
talk,  and  a  guest-chamber.  Chosen  Yale  youth  may  thus  literally  sit 
with  poets  and  critics ;  and  who  shall  say  which  side  gains  the  more  ? 
But  no  solicitude  for  students  should  let  us  forget  that  the  chief  values 
of  such  visits  must  always  be  in  personal  contacts  with  the  faculties. 
The  professors  have  most  to  give  and  to  gain;  for  they  are  the  uni- 
versity. With  them  distinguished  visitors  should  have  time  and  place 
to  talk.  The  university,  while  it  protects  its  visitors  from  being  gazed 
at,  interviewed,  or  bored,  should  provide  whatever  intercourse  is  de- 
sired with  its  many  minds ;  and  for  this  it  needs  guest-rooms. 

The  particular  form  of  hostel,  the  equipment,  the  management, 
must  depend  on  the  particular  environment.  Obviously  the  more 
local  flavor,  the  better.  At  Columbia  many  experiences  of  genial  inter- 
course suggest,  what  is  urgent  for  other  reasons,  enlargement  and 
adaptation  of  the  Faculty  Club.  A  club  combines  most  propitiously 
accessibility  with  independence;  it  is  at  once  a  center  and  a  refuge. 
The  provision  of  a  building  large  enough  for  guest-chambers  above  the 
clash  and  stir  of  the  personalities  that  throng  a  few  rooms  now,  and 
have  long  needed  more  space  for  their  own  conversation,  would  widen 
immediately  that  interchange  which  quickens  university  energy. 

C.  S.  B. 
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FOOD  AND  THE  WAR 

THOSE  who  have  believed  that  the  United  States  was  the  granary 
of  the  world  and  that  we  had  unlimited  supplies  of  food  to 
export  were  living  in  the  light  of  the  past.  After  the  Civil  War 
our  great  agricultural  expansion  started.  The  high  prices  and 
scarcity  of  food  stimulated  production,  and  millions  of  acres  of  our 
new  and  fertile  prairies  were  put  into  crops.  Transcontinental  rail- 
roads made  shipping  possible;  and  with  the  cheap  land — the  best  of 
it  selling  for  as  low  as  $1.25  per  acre,  and  each  soldier  receiving  a 
farm  twice  the  size  of  the  homestead  allotments — production  rapidly 
increased.  Millions  of  farmers  from  Europe  came  to  these  great 
fertile  prairies.  All  that  they  needed  was  seed  and  a  plow.  There 
were  no  stones  to  remove  or  trees  to  cut,  as  was  necessary  on  the 
farms  settled  by  the  Pilgrims.  The  harvester  and  other  machines 
were  invented,  and  soon  the  world  was  startled  with  such  a  supply 
of  cheap  food  as  had  never  before  been  known.  The  great  plains 
for  cattle  were  free,  and  our  live  stock  multiplied  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Before  many  years,  however,  there  was  over-production,  and  the 
price  was  reduced  as  low  as  the  net  price  of  these  products  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Wheat  sold  for  forty  or  fifty  cents  a  bushel, 
cattle  for  two  or  three  cents  a  pound,  and  corn  was  used  as  fuel.  We 
were  producing  more  food  per  man  than  any  other  nation. 

Even  the  New  England  farmer  near  the  great  markets  could  not 
compete  except  in  commodities  that  could  not  be  transported,  and 
many  of  the  farms  were  abandoned.  When  the  young  men  from 
the  eastern  farms  joined  the  others  in  the  West,  we  soon  had  a  great 
reaction.  Other  industries  became  more  productive  and  profitable. 
The  country  became  alarmed.     President  Roosevelt  appointed  a 
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Country  Life  Commission  to  determine  why  the  farmers  were  going 
into  other  industries  and  to  suggest  a  plan  to  encourage  production. 
We  had  developed  a  great  export  trade  and  had  become  known  as 
the  great  agricultural  country;  but  the  United  States  continued  to 
increase  in  population,  and  without  stimulus  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction did  not  keep  pace.  Until  just  before  the  present  war  we  were 
no  longer  a  great  food-exporting  nation.  We  imported  more  food 
than  we  exported. 

We  are  still  the  greatest  producers  of  staples.  We  lead  the 
world  in  the  production  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  cotton,  producing 
on  the  average  three-fourths  of  the  world's  corn  supply,  one-fifth 
of  the  wheat,  one-fourth  of  the  oats,  one-eighth  of  the  barley,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  cotton.  But  even  with  this  great  production 
we  till  only  about  one-fourth  of  our  land.  As  much  more  could  be 
cultivated  without  any  great  difficulty.  The  rate  of  increase  in 
acreage  for  these  crops  has  been  less  than  formerly  and  less  than 
that  of  the  increase  in  population.  Our  meat  industry,  extensive 
as  it  is,  has  not  even  held  its  own.  In  1914  we  had  actually  ten 
million  less  meat  animals  than  in  1910.  Nor  do  imports  and  exports 
of  farm  products  increase  or  decrease  in  uniform  increments  as 
manufactured  products;  they  vary  greatly  year  by  year,  and  have 
been  much  disturbed  by  war  conditions.  When  we  have  a  bumper 
crop,  more  is  exported ;  when  we  have  a  short  one,  we  may  import 
the  following  year.  Before  suggesting  solutions  for  our  food  prob- 
lem, it  will  be  well  to  determine  what  our  food  tendency  has  been 
and  how  much  we  normally  export.  As  has  been  stated,  we  are 
living  upon  past  laurels.  We  do  produce  an  enormous  amount  of 
staple  food  articles  that  could  go  into  export  trade;  but  these  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  use  ourselves.  In  this  discussion  of  agri- 
cultural production  and  foreign  trade  we  shall  use  the  figures  of 
1 9 14  as  a  basis  and  compare  them  with  production  since  then  and 
with  the  export  trade  as  developed  during  the  war.  With  these  we 
shall  see  what  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  increase  the  supplies  of 
our  Allies. 

At  no  time  have  we  had  a  balance  of  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts with  the  imports  greater  than  the  exports  except  the  years 
1 864-1 865.    Our  balance,  moreover,  decreased  each  year  until  19 14, 
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when  we  actually  imported  more  food  products  than  we  exported. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  all  our  agricultural  products  ex- 
ported are  food;  and  it  is  the  food  primarily  that  deserves  con- 
sideration now.  In  1914  more  than  one-half  of  the  value  of  our 
agricultural  exports  was  cotton.  To  be  sure,  cotton  is  needed ;  but 
our  Allies  are  not  suffering  for  want  of  it.  With  cotton  included, 
our  largest  balance  of  trade  in  agricultural  products  was  in  1901, 
amounting  to  571  million  dollars;  but  this  balance  decreased  to  279 
million  in  1914.  To  give  us  this  balance  we  exported  577  million 
dollars  worth  of  cotton,  of  which  Germany  bought  more  than  one- 
fourth.  During  the  five  years  including  19 14  our  average  annual 
exports  were  cotton  first,  packing-house  products,  and  grain  and 
grain  products,  in  amount  550,  155,  150  million  dollars  respectively. 
Our  three  leading  buyers  were  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and 
France  in  the  order  given.  The  United  Kingdom  got  one-half  of 
our  cotton,  one-half  of  our  sugar  and  live  animals,  and  one-third 
of  the  packing-house  products  and  grain  and  grain  products.  Ger- 
many was  our  second  best  customer,  taking  28  per  cent,  of  our  cotton 
exports.  Of  the  packing-house  products  exported,  however,  Ger- 
many took  a  large  part,  not  meat,  but  one- third  of  lard,  one-third 
of  our  sausage  casings,  one-sixth  of  our  oleo  oil,  and  one-fourth  of 
the  hides  and  skins  exported.  She  did  not  buy  much  of  our  grains, 
taking  only  about  six  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  about  five  of  corn 
on  the  average;  but  it  is  significant  to  note  that  she  did  buy  over 
one-half  of  our  brewers'  and  distillers'  dried  grains  and  one-half  of 
our  surplus  mill  feeds.  France  produces  nearly  all  the  grain  and 
grain  products  needed.  She  did  buy  from  us  about  one-fourteenth 
of  the  cotton  that  we  had  to  spare  and  a  small  quantity  of  forest 
and  packing-house  products,  amounting,  however,  to  only  about 
three  million  dollars  yearly,  with  an  additional  amount  of  food 
products  valued  at  about  a  million  each  of  fruits  and  vegetable  oils. 
The  balance  for  food  products  between  this  country  and  France  was 
largely  in  favor  of  the  former.  Our  production — imports,  exports 
and  consumption,  of  food  crops  in  the  United  States  is  shown  by 
the  tabulation  below.  The  figures  indicate  conditions  before  and 
after  the  war.  The  index  numbers  are  based  upon  wholesale  values. 
It  will  be  seen  that  even  during  the  war  the  United  States  has  con- 
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sumed  about  99  per  cent,  of  its  production.  It  will  also  be  noted  that 
the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  before  the  war.  These  data  are 
taken  from  the  Government  Monthly  Crop  Report  for  March. 


1912-13 

1915-16 

Produc- 
tion 

Imports 

Exports 

Con- 
sumption 

Produc- 
tion 

Imports 

Exports 

Con- 
sumption 

Edible  grain  . .  . 

Dairy  products. 
Poultry  and  eggs 

Fruits  and  nuts 

766 

1,986 

800 

650 

554 

250 

69 

148 

in 

19 

40 

16 

4 

20 

48 

217 

130 

20 

48 

160 

148 
15 

4 
14 
31 

4 

14 
18 

625 
1,878 
801 
650 
560 
267 
282 
130 
154 
141 

805 
2,095 
833 
690 
490 
270 
82 

160 
"5 

41 
25 
10 
2 
16 

55 
251 
169 

27 
52 

273 
245 
14 
5 
29 
26 
53 

37 
36 

573 
1,875 
829 
687 
477 
299 
280 

Coffee  and  tea. 
Fish 

169 
150 
131 

Other 

Total 

5.334 

562 

408 

5,488 

5,540 

648 

718 

5,470 

To  enter  this  conflict  as  a  partner,  we  must  eventually  reduce  our 
food  supply  to  the  same  basis  as  that  of  our  Allies.  What  the  effect 
might  be  can  be  seen  by  analyzing  our  production  and  possible  ex- 
port of  the  staple  commodities. 

Wheat  is  the  great  food  staple.  It  is  the  product  perhaps  most 
needed  by  our  Allies.  As  has  been  stated,  we  produce  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  world's  crop  of  wheat,  on  50  to  60  million  acres.  But 
up  to  1914  we  exported  only  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  our 
total  production,  depending  upon  our  total  crop.  For  the  last  ten 
years  previous  to  19 14  we  held  a  balance  at  home  of  about  550 
million  bushels.  When  the  production  exceeded  this  amount,  the 
excess  was  exported.  In  this  discussion  I  have  converted  flour  into 
bushels  of  wheat  by  multiplying  the  barrels  of  flour  by  four  and  one- 
half,  which  is  about  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  required  to 
produce  a  barrel  of  flour.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  we  use 
about  five  and  one-half  bushels  of  wheat  per  capita.  The  United 
Kingdom  in  19 14  produced  64  millions  and  imported  218,  making 
a  total  of  282  millions  or  6.1  bushels  per  capita.  France  produced 
282  millions,  imported  65,  making  a  total  of  347  or  8.6  bushels  per 
capita,  while  Germany  produced  in  the  same  year  146  million 
bushels,  with  a  balance  of  imports  over  exports  of  65  million,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  about  210  million  or  3.1  bushels  per  capita.    Germany, 
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however,  uses  more  rye,  producing  in  1914  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
crop  in  this  grain  and  eight  times  as  much  as  the  United  States 
produces. 

Now  compare  the  wheat  situation  at  present.  The  world's  crop 
in  1916  was  only  about  three-fourths  of  that  of  191 5.  In  the 
United  States  alone  there  were  produced  380  million  bushels  less 
in  1916  than  in  1915.  This  decrease  is  more  by  fifty  million  bushels 
than  we  exported  in  19 14,  when  we  exported  our  greatest  amount, 
and  it  exceeds  our  exports  in  191 6  by  150  million  bushels.  Our 
increased  exportation  in  19 16  over  19 14  is  only  about  96  million 
bushels ;  and  of  this  our  Allies  did  not  receive  all.  The  Netherlands, 
for  instance,  have  increased  their  demands  from  us  to  an  enormous 
extent.  In  191 5  they  got  39  million  bushels,  represented  by  31 
million  bushels  of  wheat  and  one  and  three- fourths  million  barrels 
of  flour,  as  compared  with  three  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  three 
million  barrels  of  flour  in  1913,  and  less  than  one  million  in  1912. 
This  great  increase  in  our  exports  of  wheat  to  Holland,  however, 
was  not,  I  believe,  for  transhipment  to  her  neighbors,  but  because 
her  previous  source  of  supply  was  cut  off  and  her  own  production 
was  somewhat  decreased.  The  factor  of  availability  of  the  wheat 
supply  in  the  world  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Russia  proper 
produced  an  enormous  crop  in  191 6,  but  this  was  not  available  in 
the  countries  where  there  is  the  greatest  shortage  now.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  increased  their  acreage  in  1916  over  the  previous 
year  over  30  per  cent,  and  produced  six  times  as  much  wheat  as  in 
19 1 5.  This,  too,  is  so  far  away  that  boats  cannot  be  spared  to  get 
it;  and  Australia  in  1916  changed  from  an  exporting  nation  to  an 
importing  nation  with  a  balance  of  fifty  million  dollars.  Argentina 
put  an  embargo  upon  her  wheat,  while  Canada  had  a  falling  off  in 
the  19 1 6  crop  to  the  extent  of  150  million  bushels.  The  acreage  of 
wheat  in  France  has  decreased  each  year  since  the  war,  sowing  14 
million  in  19 14,  13  and  12  the  two  following  years  respectively,  and 
with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  yield  in  bushels.  The  United 
Kingdom  produces  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  wheat  nor- 
mally, from  60  to  70  million  bushels.  Her  usual  acreage,  however, 
has  been  just  about  maintained  up  to  191 7. 

Our  own  situation  with  reference  to  wheat  is  that  in   191 5, 
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July  ist,  we  had  a  carry-over  of  29  million  bushels  on  the  farms 
and  produced  1,025  million,  making  a  total  of  1,054  million  bushels 
for  191 5.  We  exported  276  million,  leaving  a  balance  of  778 
million  for  use  in  this  country.  On  July  1,  19 16,  there  was,  in  spite 
of  the  war  and  the  great  demand,  remaining  on  our  farms  75  million 
bushels,  leaving  about  700  million  for  use  during  the  year.  It  is  not 
known  how  much  of  this  was  in  flour  or  grain  in  storage  to  be  carried 
over  to  1916;  but  judging  from  the  balance  of  about  550  millions 
that  has  been  used  on  the  average  in  this  country  in  previous  years, 
we  had  a  carry-over  of  perhaps  150  million  bushels  in  mills  and 
storage  not  on  the  farms.  The  crop  of  19 16  was  short  on  account 
of  unfavorable  weather,  producing  only  639  million  bushels.  It  was 
less  with  one  or  two  exceptions  than  we  have  had  at  any  time  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  There  was  harvested  only  52  as  compared 
with  60  million  acres  in  191 5,  and  a  yield  of  12  bushels  per  acre  as 
compared  with  17  of  the  previous  year.  Assuming  that  we  had  a 
carry-over  of  150  million  bushels  and  produced  640  million,  we  had 
690  million  bushels  to  be  disposed  of  during  191 6.  Of  this  we  ex- 
ported in  19 16  240  million,  leaving  450  for  our  own  use,  as  com- 
pared with  our  usual  consumption  of  550  in  years  before.  This 
would  indicate  that  we  got  along  with  100  million  bushels  less  than 
our  normal  supply. 

Now  we  come  into  191 7  with  a  carry-over  of  65  per  cent,  less  on 
the  farms  than  in  1916  and  with  a  winter  wheat  crop,  which  fur- 
nishes two-thirds  of  our  usual  wheat  production  and  is  also  of  a 
better  grade,  estimated  to  be  in  less  than  65  per  cent,  condition  April 
ist.  There  will  probably  be  430  million  bushels  as  compared  with 
481  in  1916,  and  684  in  1914.  This  means  a  cutting  down  of  our 
supply  for  home  consumption  of  50  million  bushels  without  in- 
creasing the  amount  that  we  have  exported  in  the  past  year  and 
assuming  that  our  spring  wheat  crop  will  be  equal  to  last  year's. 
400  million  are  left  for  home  consumption  as  compared  to  the  550 
million  of  former  years.  But  our  Allies  need  more;  and  the  United 
Kingdom's  needs  will  apparently  be  at  least  90  million  bushels  more 
before  another  crop  can  be  harvested.  Up  to  this  time  we  have 
competed  for  wheat  and  other  commodities  on  the  basis  of  price; 
now  we  shall,  if  we  are  really  partners,  be  obliged  to  make  a  pool 
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and  be  on  equal  footing.  With  a  65  per  cent,  less  carry-over,  with 
a  loss  already  of  150  million  bushels  from  normal,  and  with  an  in- 
creased demand,  the  wheat  situation  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most 
serious  that  we  have  to  face. 

Price  does  stimulate  production.  The  farmer  knows,  however, 
that  high  production  means  low  prices;  and  with  many  crops,  the 
larger  the  yields,  the  lower  the  returns  per  acre.  The  difficulty  is 
that  the  effect  lags.  In  1914  there  was  harvested  53  million  acres 
of  wheat,  which  yielded  16.6  bushels  per  acre  and  sold  at  98.8c.  per 
bushel.  The  acreage  of  the  following  year  jumped  to  60  million, 
with  a  yield  per  acre  of  17  bushels ;  and  in  spite  of  the  war  the  price 
dropped  to  less  than  91c.  Then  in  1916  the  acreage  dropped  to  52 
in  spite  of  the  war.  With  this  low  acreage  and  the  lowest  yield  for 
twenty- five  years,  the  crop  sold  for  a  record  price.  In  1916  it  was 
not  believed  that  the  war  would  continue  and  that  if  peace  did  come, 
as  seemed  possible,  and  with  a  crop  as  large  as  the  year  before, 
prices  would  drop  below  the  cost  of  production.  Now,  however, 
there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  staple  products  the  coming  year, 
whether  war  ceases  or  continues.  Last  year,  before  it  was  known 
that  we  should  enter  the  war  and  with  indications  of  peace,  there 
was  sown  three  million  acres  more  of  winter  wheat  than  the  year 
before,  and  five  mililon  more  than  the  ten-year  average ;  but  as  has 
been  shown,  in  spite  of  the  increased  acreage  the  crop  will  be  far 
below  normal. 

The  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  poor  fields  should  be  prepared 
for  spring  wheat  or  barley  or  oats,  and  the  spring  wheat  acreage  in- 
creased above  normal.  We  have  the  land  and  plenty  of  it.  One 
of  our  fertile  states,  Texas  alone,  has  more  area  than  the  whole  of 
Germany,  though,  of  course,  it  has  not  been  developed  to  the  same 
state  of  production.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  make  these  changes 
quickly.  It  is  easy  to  conclude  to  turn  down  the  wheat  that  is  poor 
and  sow  again;  it  is  easy  to  see  how  more  acres  may  be  planted; 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  accomplish  this.  During  the  spring  every 
machine,  every  horse,  every  man  is  busy  almost  to  the  limit.  Be- 
sides, it  is  estimated  that  16  per  cent,  of  the  farm  labor  went  into  in- 
dustrial establishments  during  the  last  year  on  account  of  the  high 
wages  offered.     It  has  been  suggested  that  the  farmer  might  have 
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competed  for  this  labor  and  paid  the  necessary  price  to  keep  the 
men,  and  with  the  prices  that  are  being  paid  he  could  have  afforded 
to  do  it ;  but  he  is  working  on  a  different  basis  from  that  of  other 
industries.  When  contracts  are  placed  for  guns,  ammunition,  ships, 
etc.,  the  price  is  charged  on  the  basis  of  the  extra  cost,  while  the 
farmer  has  had  no  assurance  that  the  price  of  his  products  would 
be  on  a  basis  of  the  cost  to  produce  them.  This  is  not  a  hint  that 
price  should  be  guaranteed  to  the  farmer,  for  this  is  unnecessary 
now;  but  it  does  point  out  the  difference.  Even,  however,  if  men 
are  supplied  now,  the  acreage  of  wheat,  for  instance,  can  be  increased 
to  only  a  slight  extent  on  account  of  the  lack  of  machinery  and 
horses  and  time  to  put  them  in.  We  can  double  our  acreage  of 
wheat ;  but  we  cannot  do  it  on  two  months'  notice. 

Our  immediate  solution  of  the  problem  of  wheat,  as  well  as  of 
our  other  grains  and  meat,  will  not  be  through  increased  production, 
though  this  will,  of  course,  be  carried  as  far  as  machines  and  days 
will  permit ;  but  it  will  be  largely  by  adjustment  and  by  being  less 
wasteful  with  what  is  produced.  We  can  use  less  and  have  more 
for  our  Allies  by  substituting  more  of  our  corn  that  now  is  used  in 
an  extravagant  way  in  producing  finished  beef,  as  we  shall  see  a 
little  later.  Corn  when  shelled  does  not  keep  well,  when  left  on  the 
cob  is  bulky,  and  for  these  reasons  cannot  be  substituted  for  wheat 
to  export.  Besides,  we  Americans  have  been  somewhat  better  edu- 
cated to  its  use,  though  the  amount  used  for  human  food  in  this 
country  is  relatively  very  small.  A  large  quantity  of  our  wheat  has 
also  been  fed  to  the  stock  within  the  last  few  years.  Experiment 
stations  have  published  bulletins  showing  how  wheat  can  be  fed  to 
advantage  to  swine.  To  be  sure,  much  that  is  fed  in  this  way  is  not 
the  best  grade  of  wheat  for  flour,  though  much  of  the  wheat  could 
be  available  for  flour  with  greater  care  in  handling  and  sorting  on 
the  farms.  It  has  been  suggested  that  our  methods  of  milling  are 
wasteful,  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  wheat  should  go  into  the 
bread.  A  small  percentage  would,  of  course,  make  considerable 
difference.  It  is  no  doubt  practical  and  desirable  to  increase  our 
milling  from  72  to  81  or  82  per  cent,  of  the  wheat.  This  would 
relieve  about  one-half  of  all  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  likely 
need  until  the  next  harvest.     The  28  per  cent,  of  wheat  that  does 
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not  normally  go  into  the  flour,  it  should  be  remembered,  furnishes 
largely  the  staple  feeds  for  our  dairy  cattle.  Therefore  just  this 
amount  of  feed,  of  course,  will  need  to  be  supplied  in  some  other 
form.  This  can  be  done  to  a  large  extent,  as  we  shall  see,  by  using 
products  that  cannot  be  used  for  human  food. 

But  a  greater  saving  in  our  wheat  can  be  had  by  substituting 
other  products,  such  as  corn,  rice,  and  perhaps,  if  we  have  a  large 
crop,  potatoes,  to  the  extent  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  in  our  bread.  Some 
of  our  wheat  is  also  used  in  spirituous  liquors,  though  this  amount 
is  not  large  as  compared  with  that  of  corn,  barley  and  rye.  Here 
again  the  residue  is  used  as  one  of  our  important  dairy  feeds,  and 
contains  nearly  all  the  protein  in  the  original  product  and  about  one- 
half  of  the  energy.  Prohibition,  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  well  be 
demanded  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  the  wheat  that  would 
be  relieved,  but  on  account  of  the  enormous  number  of  unproductive 
laborers  now  employed  in  these  industries,  and  perhaps  for  still 
more  important  reasons.  The  solution  of  our  wheat  problem  will 
be  to  plant,  of  course,  every  acre  that  we  can,  and  that,  I  believe, 
will  not  be  much  more  than  usual,  but  still  more  to  save  what  we 
do  produce,  to  substitute  products  that  we  cannot  well  export  and 
that  we  can  easily  increase,  such  as  potatoes.  Then  in  spite  of  the 
grave  outlook  at  the  present  time,  with  average  yields  neither  we 
nor  our  Allies  shall  suffer  for  want  of  the  staff  of  life. 

Corn  is  the  great  United  States  crop.  We  produce  three-fourths 
of  the  world's  supply;  but  this  amount  we  use  ourselves,  exporting 
only  a  little.  Even  Rumania  in  normal  times  exports  considerably 
more  than  we  do.  The  United  States  seldom  exports  2  per  cent,  of 
its  crop.  This  is  a  great  human  food,  but  only  a  little  of  it  is  used 
directly  as  food.  Over  50  million  bushels  are  made  into  corn  prod- 
ucts :  corn  syrup,  starch  for  food  and  laundry,  sugar  for  beers,  ales 
and  bread,  and  one-fourth  of  our  800,000,000  pounds  of  candy. 
With  the  by-products,  corn  oil  for  soap,  paint  and  rubber  substitutes, 
and  oil  cake,  gluten  feed  for  cattle,  a  small  percentage  of  our  corn 
crop  is  used  as  bread  and  breakfast  foods;  but  more  than  90  per 
cent,  is  fed  to  live  stock.  Not  one-fifth  of  the  corn  produced  is 
shipped  out  of  the  county  where  it  is  raised.  More  corn  can  to  ad- 
vantage be  included  in  our  diet.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  starva- 
tion in  this  country  as  long  as  we  produce  our  great  corn  crops. 
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The  meat  situation  is  also  causing  much  concern.  The  general 
tendency,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  natural  one,  has  been  to  decrease 
the  amount  of  beef  produced  in  this  country ;  for,  with  the  increasing 
price  of  corn,  cattle-raising  has  become  unprofitable.  Cattle  go 
through  two  stages,  one  the  growing  and  the  other  the  fattening. 
These  are  separate  processes  and  usually  carried  on  by  different 
farmers.  The  fattening  is  done  in  the  corn  belt  and  uses  a  large 
proportion  of  our  corn.  This  finishing  process  usually  starts  when 
the  animal  weighs  about  iooo  pounds  and  by  feeding  on  the  average 
66  bushels  of  corn  increases  the  weight  to  about  1300  pounds.  The 
prevailing  price  of  corn  from  the  summer  of  1913  to  the  spring  of 
191 6  was  so  high  that  the  300  pounds  gained  did  not  pay  for  the 
corn  required  to  produce  it.  Since  that  time  the  price  of  the  cattle 
has  warranted  paying  the  high  price  of  corn ;  but  in  only  two  years 
of  the  last  ten,  namely  1910  and  1913,  has  it  been  profitable  on  this 
basis  to  fatten  steers.  The  demand  for  corn  has  forced  the  cattle- 
feeders  into  more  economical  live  stock,  namely  dairy  cattle  and 
hogs,  and  naturally,  for  beef  cattle  are  not  economical  converters  of 
food.  They  were  profitable  when  the  country  was  new,  when  land 
was  cheap  and  plentiful  and  labor  scarce.  The  natural  thing  has 
happened;  we  are  no  longer  the  exporters  of  meat. 

The  amount  exported  has  rapidly  decreased,  and  the  imports 
increased.  The  live  cattle  exported  in  1900  amounted  to  43  million 
dollars,  while  the  imports  were  two  and  one-half  million;  but  in 
1 9 14  our  exports  were  five  and  imports  twenty-five  million  dollars. 
Beef  exports  in  1914  were  148  million  pounds,  with  imports  of  185 
million.  In  1914  we  supplied  the  rest  of  the  world  six  million 
pounds  of  fresh  beef,  while  in  the  same  year  Argentina  supplied  us 
with  60  million  pounds,  the  United  Kingdom  with  58  million, 
Uruguay  with  26,  New  Zealand  with  21,  and  Canada  with  16, — in 
all  over  180  million  pounds  imported  as  compared  with  six  million 
exported.  Considerable  quantities  of  by-products,  such  as  oils, 
stearin,  oleomargarine,  and  tallow,  are  exported.  In  spite  of  our 
increased  exportation,  however,  in  the  last  two  years,  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  we  had  in  this  country  on  January  1,  191 7,  more  dairy 
cattle  than  we  ever  had  before,  more  steers  and  swine  than  we  have 
had  since  1910.  Even  our  horse  supply  is  99.8  per  cent,  of  last 
January  and  is  more  than  we  had  before  the  war  started. 
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Our  beef  situation  may  be  summed  up  in  this  fashion.  Beef- 
raising  was  profitable  when  corn  and  lands  were  cheap;  but  now 
with  the  high  price  of  corn,  with  the  lands  taken  up,  and  with  modern 
transportation  facilities  and  decreased  tariff,  newer  countries  are 
supplying  us.  It  is  natural  that  they  should,  just  as  we  did  when 
our  country  was  new.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  go  out  of 
the  beef  business,  but  that  now  especially  we  should  endeavor  to 
produce  our  beef  with  less  corn;  and  this  can  be  done  by  a  lesser 
degree  of  finishing.  The  final  fattening  makes  more  juicy  and 
tender  meat;  but  much  of  the  fat  that  is  added  is  wasted.  Besides, 
with  silage,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  alfalfa,  sufficient  finish  can  be 
obtained  with  one-half  the  corn;  and  this  would  in  itself  leave  an 
enormous  amount  of  food  for  people.  The  feed  for  cattle  can  be 
greatly  lessened  by  using  more  of  the  foods  that  cannot  be  used  by 
man.  When  the  steer  eats  roughage  and  other  products  not  used 
for  human  food,  it  is  economical;  but  when  large  quantities  of 
good  grains  are  used,  the  process  is  wasteful. 

The  grain  has  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much  food  value  for 
people  as  the  meat  that  it  will  produce.  We  have  decreased  our 
allowance  of  meat  year  by  year  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  since  the 
price  increased ;  and  we  could  decrease  it  still  more.  Once  we  were 
the  greatest  meat-eaters,  but  that  was  when  we  produced  meat  the 
most  easily;  now  we  rank  third  with  171  pounds  per  capita  per 
year,  a  decrease  of  eleven  pounds  since  1900.  Australia  ranks  first 
with  262  pounds,  New  Zealand  uses  210,  and  we  are  followed  by 
Argentina  and  Canada  with  140  and  137  respectively.  Though  in 
case  of  necessity  we  can  slaughter  our  steers  now  without  affecting 
our  future  industry,  this  would  be  a  short-sighted  policy.  Pork  and 
pork  products  form  a  large  part  of  the  meat  product  exported.  It 
amounts  to  about  one  billion  pounds  annually,  with  only  a  few 
million  of  imports,  mostly  from  Canada.  It  is  not  fresh  pork,  but 
lards  that  form  more  than  one-half  of  the  exported  pork  products ; 
and  in  normal  times  it  went  largely  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany.  We  have  exported  from  150  to  175  million  pounds  of 
lard  annually  to  Germany  in  recent  years.  This  great  amount  is 
now  available  for  others.  The  great  pork  products  needed  in  war, 
however,  are  bacon  and  sausage.    We  at  home  can  get  along  without 
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them  and  leave  the  supply  for  our  own  soldiers  and  our  Allies.  With 
swine  as  with  cattle  we  can  feed  less  grain.  It  will  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  increase  our  staple  crops  much  for  the  reasons 
that  have  already  been  stated ;  but  farmers  can  sow  rape  and  other 
grain  crops  after  regular  seeding  to  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  feed 
for  swine  and  leave  just  that  much  grain  for  food. 

Of  other  agricultural  products  we  consume  more  than  we  pro- 
duce. Rice  and  sugar  fall  heavily  on  the  wrong  side.  In  19 14  we 
exported  four  million  pounds  of  butter,  but  imported  eight  million. 
Of  cheese  we  exported  2.^/2  million  and  imported  64  million.  Of 
these  two  dairy  products  in  1916,  however,  we  exported  13  million 
pounds  of  butter  and  44  million  pounds  of  cheese.  Peas  and  beans 
exported  amount  to  about  one-third  of  a  million  bushels,  while  im- 
ports are  about  three  times  as  much.  Imports  of  onions  also  are 
three  times  as  great  as  exports.  Even  potatoes  in  1914  were  ex- 
ported to  the  extent  of  two  million  bushels  and  imported  3^2  million 
bushels. 

All  this  suggests  an  important  difference  between  our  kind  of 
farming  and  rationing  and  that  of  European  countries.  We  eat 
more  of  the  staples  and  less  of  the  vegetable  crops  that  yield  more 
per  acre.  We  practice  the  extensive  system  and  grow  more  food 
per  man,  but  less  per  acre.  Wheat  and  potatoes  can  well  be  com- 
pared. On  a  basis  of  calories  a  good  yield  of  potatoes  will  have  2^ 
times  as  much  food  as  the  same  acreage  in  wheat;  but  four  times 
as  much  labor  is  required  for  the  potatoes  as  for  the  wheat.  It  has 
been  in  this  factor  that  our  agricultural  system  differs  from  the 
countries  that  are  pointed  out  as  producing  more  per  acre.  We  can- 
not for  very  long  have  two  standards  of  living  in  a  free  country. 
If  men  in  one  line  of  industry  improve  their  conditions,  the  farmer 
expects  to  have  about  the  same  or  he  will  go  into  something  else.  In 
manufacturing  in  this  country  it  is  the  machine-made  products  only 
that  can  compete  with  similar  products  in  other  countries  where 
labor  is  cheaper.  Likewise  in  agriculture  the  machine-handled  prod- 
ucts have  been  largely  produced  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  the 
more  intensive  crops,  however,  such  as  peas  and  beans  and  potatoes, 
are  now  being  handled  by  machine  and  will  no  doubt  be  more  ex- 
tensively grown  in  the  future.    These  can  be  increased  now  without 
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interfering  materially  with  the  staple  crops.  Each  farm  has  a  few 
acres  for  them.  Potatoes  are  especially  desirable  to  increase  now ; 
for  the  harvesting  of  them  can  be  done  by  women  and  children  if 
necessary,  or  by  inexperienced  men,  who  cannot  be  used  so  well  for 
the  machine-harvested  crop.  No  doubt  a  far-sighted  plan  of  Ger- 
many was  to  grow  an  enormous  quantity  of  potatoes.  In  191 5  she 
produced  almost  two  billion  bushels,  which  was  almost  six  times  as 
much  as  the  United  States  produced;  but  in  19 16  she  had  a  tre- 
mendous decrease.  This  decrease  amounted  to  more  than  the  com- 
bined production  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  France,  Nether- 
lands, Switzerland,  and  the  United  States. 

During  1916  France  did  just  what  I  am  suggesting,  namely,  the 
increasing  of  vegetable  crops.  She  produced  over  17  million  tons 
of  forage  beets,  over  two  million  tons  increase  of  sugar  beets,  almost 
doubling  this  crop,  and  also  increased  the  acreage  of  turnips,  cab- 
bage and  artichokes.  It  is  not  suggested  that  with  our  short  labor 
supply  we  should  go  into  the  production  of  these  crops  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale;  but  each  farmer  can  have  some  of  these  crops  and 
these  can  be  tended  by  women  and  children  and  perhaps  by  inex- 
perienced help.  It  is  these  little  savings  that  will  leave  our  staples 
available. 

In  this  discussion  it  has  not  been  the  purpose  to  justify  poor 
farming,  but  to  show  where  in  principle  the  tendency  has  been  the 
natural  and  logical  one  for  the  American  farmer.  He  has  been 
meeting  the  emergency  very  well.  He  increased  his  acreage  of  the 
staples  to  the  limit  in  191 5  and  got  a  crop  so  large  that  even  in  war 
time  the  price  was  below  that  of  the  year  before.  It  was  the  great- 
est crop  ever  produced.  In  all  classes  of  live  stock  except  sheep  he 
has  made  enormous  increases,  in  fact  so  great  that  with  our  present 
low  tariff  he  would,  I  feel  sure,  have  been  in  difficulties  by  this  time 
had  not  this  war  interfered  with  production  in  other  countries  and 
with  traffic  on  the  seas.  Dairy  products  especially  began  to  flow  into 
this  country  in  great  quantities  in  191 4  on  account  of  the  decreased 
duty.  Denmark,  New  Zealand  and  Russia  established  importing 
houses  in  this  country,  but  the  war  stopped  them.  It  is  true  that  our 
practices  have  been  wasteful,  but  it  takes  a  scarcity  to  enforce 
the  lesson.     Our  coal  mining  and  foresting  in  the  past  were  also 
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wasteful,  but  when  the  shortage  came  we  began  to  work  the  tailings. 
In  agricultural  products  we  have  been  extravagant  in  the  use  of  our 
staple  human  foods  to  produce  stock  because  they  were  cheap  and 
plentiful. 

Our  skim  milk  is  largely  wasted.  It  is  estimated  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  17  billion  gallons  of  skim  milk  is 
wasted  in  this  country  each  year.  It  has  a  food  value  equal  to  34 
billion  pounds  of  either  veal  or  fish.  It  was  wasted  because  it  could 
not  be  sold.  Since  the  war  greatest  efforts  have  been  made  to  con- 
dense, dry  and  otherwise  preserve  this  product;  but  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  get  machinery  fast  enough  to  make  any  great  impression 
upon  these  great  resources.  Most  of  it  is  produced  away  from  the 
centers  of  population,  and  it  cannot  profitably  be  transported  without 
manufacture.  There  can,  however,  be  increasing  amounts  of  it 
made  into  cheese,  which  we  greatly  need  and  which  our  soldiers  will 
need.  I  hope,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  skim 
milk  for  making  their  cheese.  Cottage  cheese  can  easily  be  made 
from  skim  milk,  and  each  pound  is  about  equivalent  to  a  pound  of 
meat.  This  product  should  be  made  in  large  quantities  to  relieve  the 
meat  situation. 

Likewise  eggs  are  wasted  in  enormous  amounts.  The  most  are 
produced  at  a  busy  time  of  the  year,  when  the  farmers  do  not  get 
to  town  so  often;  and  because  of  the  great  production  at  one  time 
the  price  is  so  low  in  the  distant  rural  districts  where  the  bulk  of  the 
eggs  of  this  country  are  produced  that  there  has  been  little  induce- 
ment to  make  frequent  collections  and  deliveries.  It  is  the  general 
farms  in  the  Middle  West  with  50  to  100  chickens  that  produce 
the  bulk  of  the  eggs  in  this  country.  They  are  produced  as  a  side 
line  largely  on  the  waste  products.  One-third  of  the  egg  crop,  it  is 
believed,  is  wasted  on  the  farms  and  on  the  way  to  the  consumer. 
If  it  is  as  much  as  one-third,  and  this  is  the  estimate  of  Government 
experts,  it  amounts  to  one-half  billion  dozens,  which  would  be  equal 
in  protein  and  energy  to  fifty  million  pounds  of  sirloin  steak.  This 
is  just  the  amount  of  canned  meat  that  we  exported  last  year  under 
the  great  pressure  of  demand.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  coun- 
try boys  and  girls,  not  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  but  five,  six,  and 
seven  years  old.     They  can  perform  valuable  service  by  listening 
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for  the  cackle.  They  could  make  a  campaign  to  gather  every  egg 
every  day  and  see  to  it  that  these  are  kept  cool  and  sent  to  the 
markets  frequently.  It  would  be  well  also  to  pack  away  in  lime  or 
waterglass  the  winter  supply  at  the  time  of  great  production.  It  will 
also  likely  be  profitable  to  raise  a  good  many  chickens  to  help  out  the 
meat  shortage.  The  country  collector  and  the  transportation  com- 
panies can  all  help  cut  down  the  enormous  waste  of  eggs.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  60  million  eggs  come  into  New  York  every  year  that  are 
unfit  for  human  food.  The  same  expense  all  along  the  line  has  been 
put  upon  these  eggs ;  and  the  consumer  must  pay  for  them  when  he 
buys  the  good  ones. 

Commercial  fertilizers  cannot  be  bought  at  even  double  normal 
prices.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  phosphoric  acid  is  no  longer 
quoted,  though  it  had  recently  been  sold  up  to  $24  per  ton,  which  is 
about  twice  the  normal  price.  Tankage,  which  forms  the  common 
nitrogen  supply,  has  been  selling  for  $60  per  ton  as  compared  with 
the  usual  price  of  $25  to  $30;  and  producers  will  not  guarantee  de- 
livery in  time  for  spring  crops.  The  farmer,  however,  can  put  in 
staple  crops  to  his  limit;  but  his  chief  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  great 
food  problem  will  be  what  he  can  do  to  save  the  staples  by  intelligent 
feeding,  by  the  growing  of  forage  crops  for  his  animals,  and  in 
addition  by  the  growing  of  such  vegetables  as  will  supply  his  own 
needs  and  perhaps  some  of  his  neighbors.  It  will  be  in  this  way  that 
he  can  to  the  greatest  extent  help  to  relieve  the  demand  for  staple 
products  this  year. 

The  consumer,  too,  will  need  to  cooperate.  He  can  perhaps  do 
more  than  any  one  else.  He  must  be  willing  to  change  his  food 
habits.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  corn  is  practically  equal  to  wheat 
in  both  digestive  protein  and  energy,  pound  for  pound,  still  corn  is 
selling  for  about  $1.50  per  bushel,  while  wheat  is  almost  twice  that 
price.  Rice,  though  selling  for  almost  its  normal  price,  still  has 
not  been  used  to  the  extent  its  food  value  would  warrant.  We  are 
slow  to  change  our  food  habits;  but  we  may  be  required  to  make 
substitutions,  and  it  is  in  this  way  largely  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
meet  the  situation.  For  each  meal  or  part  of  a  meal  in  which  the 
consumer  substitutes  a  product  not  needed  by  our  Allies,  so  much 
of  the  products  that  are  needed  can  go  to  them.    They  want  wheat 
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and  pork,  some  corn,  and  a  small  amount  of  beef.  We  can  supply 
them  and  with  even  a  fair  yield  of  the  crops  planted,  we  shall,  with 
a  little  adjustment,  have  plenty.  But  we  must  not  compete  for  the 
products  againts  our  Allies  as  we  did  when  we  were  neutral. 
Now  we  are  partners,  and  must  divide  until  we  are  on  equal  foot- 
ing. We  shall  not,  I  hope,  have  maximum  prices  fixed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; but  we  may  need  Government  supervision  of  the  use  of 
our  foods  by  both  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  before  we  can  share 
equally  with  our  Allies.  It  may  be  necessary  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
wheat  and  other  grains  for  live  stock,  or  to  establish  standards  of 
flour  composition  and  declare  one  or  two  meatless  days  every  week. 
The  unheard-of  prices  have  not  brought  this  result.  Whether  the 
war  ends  this  year  or  next,  staples  and  meat  will  continue  high  in 
price;  for  if  it  ends,  the  Central  Powers  will  want  large  quantities 
of  these  products.  But  even  if  the  war  continues,  if  the  season  is 
favorable,  the  consumer  may  expect  to  pay  no  more  than  normal 
prices  for  vegetables  for  next  fall. 

I  expect  to  see  a  satisfactory  outcome  of  our  now  apparently 
grave  food  problem.  But  there  is  a  third  agency  that  must  not  be 
overlooked,  namely  that  of  distribution.  I  have  said  that  the  price 
of  vegetables  with  a  good  season  would  probably  be  low.  They  are 
not  exportable  to  any  great  extent,  and  normally  we  produce  about 
all  we  need.  With  stimulated  production  we  shall  have  a  surplus. 
This  statement  is  not  made  as  a  prediction,  but  as  a  warning.  The 
warning  is  to  take  care  in  planting  perishable  products  to  be  pre- 
pared to  can  what  is  not  used,  but  more  important,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  make  the  increased  planting  consist  largely  of  such  products  as 
sweet  corn,  peas,  and  beans,  of  the  sorts  that  can  be  dried  and  pre- 
served for  future  use,  whether  it  be  this  year  or  next.  Though 
proper  distribution  will  be  difficult  with  transportation  and  other 
industries  disorganized  by  the  handling  of  a  great  army,  perish- 
able products  must  have  attention.  Last  and  most  important  is  that 
we  should  have  a  frequent  and  accurate  inventory  of  all  the  food 
products  on  hand  both  on  the  farms  and  in  the  warehouses.  With 
this  information  we  shall  be  able  to  deal  with  the  situation  from  the 
standpoint  both  of  price  and  of  satisfaction. 

Carl  W.  Larson 


EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  ALLIANCES  AFTER  THE  WAR 

TARIFFS  rarely  touch  the  inmost  soul  of  man,  nor  do  they 
kindle  the  poet's  fancy  to  fervid  eloquence ;  yet  there  is  some- 
thing strangely  soul-stirring  in  a  prosaic  little  paper-covered  vol- 
ume,* replete  with  tariff  statistics,  recently  issued  by  a  group  of 
American  bankers  and  export  merchants.  As  my  eye  wandered — 
somewhat  listlessly,  I  fear — through  pages  of  uninspiring  expo- 
sition and  endless  columns  of  figures,  my  attention  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  these  words  : — 

Even  in  times  of  peace  some  nations  are  to  be  consciously 
recognized  as  the  natural  commercial  enemies  of  others.  Ob- 
viously this  is  not  a  mere  extension  of  the  movement  which  had 
started  before  the  war,  but  a  return  to  the  fierce  doctrine  of  in- 
nate hostility  which  characterized  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries  (page  21). 

Then,  curiously  enough,  there  began  to  pass  before  me  a  fantastic 
procession  of  the  trade-warriors  of  bygone  centuries.  I  saw  val- 
orous Venetian  galleys  defending  the  medieval  Orient  trade  against 
barbarous  Turkish  aggression.  In  their  wake  followed  the  Portu- 
guese sea-captains  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  da  Gama 
and  the  doughty  Albuquerque,  who  flung  wide  the  doors  admitting 
Portuguese  traders  to  the  spices,  the  gauds,  and  the  gold  of  the 
East.  I  saw  the  shrewd  spinster  queen  of  sixteenth-century  Eng- 
land inclining  a  not  over-delicate  ear  to  the  boastful  tales  of  her  sea- 
men as  they  returned  home  booty-laden  from  bold  raids  on  the 
Spanish  main.  There  was  proud  Philip  of  Spain  striving  to  defend 
the  gigantic  Spanish-Portuguese  commercial  monopoly  against  the 
annoying  and  ultimately  successful  intrusion  of  Dutch  and  English 
interlopers.  Then  there  came  solemn  Puritan  Parliamentarians,  in 
garments  of  sombre  hue,  promulgating  Navigation  Acts  and  waging 
commercial  war  against  the  stolid  Dutch  skippers  of  the  seven- 

*  European  Economic  Alliances,  a  compilation  of  information  on  interna- 
tional commercial  policies  after  the  European  war  and  their  effect  upon  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  Compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council.    New  York,  1916. 
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teenth  century.  And  I  wondered  if  in  truth  it  could  be  soberly- 
asserted  that  the  Great  Powers  of  today  must  return  to  "the  fierce 
doctrine  of  innate  hostility  which  characterized  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries." 

Affirmative  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  deliberate  official  pro- 
nouncement of  the  Entente  Allies.  In  June,  191 6,  the  representa- 
tives of  France,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium,  Por- 
tugal, and  Serbia,  meeting  in  conference  at  Paris,  declared 

that  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe,  after  having  imposed 
upon  them  (the  Allies)  a  military  struggle  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  avoid  the  conflict,  are  preparing  today,  in  concert  with  their 
allies,  an  economic  struggle  which  will  not  only  survive  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace,  but  at  that  very  moment  will  assume  all 
its  amplitude  and  intensity.  They  (the  Allies)  cannot  in  con- 
sequence conceal  from  themselves  that  the  agreement  which  is 
being  prepared  for  this  purpose  amongst  their  enemies  has  for 
its  evident  object  the  establishment  of  their  domination  over 
the  production  and  the  markets  of  the  whole  world  and  to  im- 
pose upon  other  countries  an  unacceptable  hegemony. 

If  in  fact  the  prognostications  of  a  prolonged  contest  for  com- 
mercial supremacy  after  the  war  are  to  be  regarded  as  something 
more  substantial  than  alarmist  vaporings,  it  behooves  us  to  scru- 
tinize the  plans  which  have  been  made  and  the  probable  effect  upon 
the  United  States.  In  time  of  war  let  us  prepare  for  the  "  war 
after  the  war." 

The  German  plan  has  prior  right  to  consideration,  because  it 
antedates  and  helps  to  explain  the  counter-proposal  of  the  Entente 
Allies.  "  It  is  well  to  set  down,  once  and  for  all,"  declares  a  writer 
in  the  New  Age,*  "  the  definite  fact  that  an  anti-European  trade 
combination  was  first  devised  in  Prussia,  and  first  applied  to  present 
economic  and  political  circumstances  by  a  German  writer  of  con- 
siderable standing,  Dr.  Friedrich  Naumann."  Long  before  the 
present  war,  the  famous  German  "  national "  economist  Friedrich 
List  suggested  a  Central  European  Customs  Union.  Another  Ger- 
man writer,  Paul  Dehn,  proposed  an  economic  federation  embracing 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  the 
Balkans,  and  Turkey  in  a  common  aim  of  Weltwirtschaftspolitik. 

*  June  29,  1916. 
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With  the  outbreak  of  war  the  idea  of  a  Central  European  economic 
alliance  assumed  new  and  vital  importance.  Dr.  Friedrich  Nau- 
mann,  formerly  an  eminent  Free-Trade  Progressive,  came  forward 
as  the  champion  of  "Central  Europe,"*  and  his  plea  for  a  close 
customs  union  and  industrial  entente  between  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  as  the  nucleus  of  the  larger  federation  in  prospect, 
achieved  enormous  popularity.  Dr.  Naumann's  thesis  rests  on  a 
bold  historical  generalization: 

He  who  does  not  grow,  declines.  As  once  the  Prussians 
were  forced  to  create  the  Customs  Union  in  order  not  to  re- 
main small  and  solitary,  so  must  we  keep  before  our  eyes  the 
'Central  European  economic  world-group.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  our  history,  whether  it  suits  us  or  not  (p.  194)- 

It  is  only  fair  to  explain  that  by  "  world-group  "  Dr.  Naumann 
does  not  mean  a  league  dominating  the  entire  world,  but  merely  a 
politico-economic  group  powerful  enough  to  compete  with  the 
British  Empire  or  with  America. 

Before  the  organisation  of  humanity,  the  "United;  States 
of  the  World,"  can  come  into  existence,  there  will  probably  be 
a  very  long  period  during  which  groups  of  humanity,  reaching 
beyond  the  dimensions  of  a  nation,  will  struggle  to  direct  the 
fates  of  mankind  and  to  secure  the  product  of  its  labour.  Mid- 
Europe  comes  forward  as  one  such  group,  and  that  indeed  a 
small  one,  vigorous  but  lean!  (page  179). 

Even  by  a  "very  favorable  calculation,"  Central  Europe  would 
dominate  less  than  five  of  the  world's  fifty  million  square  miles  of 
land  surface  (excluding  polar  regions),  whereas  the  British  Empire, 
before  the  war  included  thirteen  million,  the  Russian  nine,  and  the 
French  four  and  a  third. 

"Central  Europe,"  as  generally  understood,  would  comprise,  in 
addition  to  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  the  Balkans,  Turkey, 
Poland,  and  certain  "  neighboring  states  which  have  not  yet  joined 
us  " — presumably  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  and  possibly 
Scandinavia.  The  smaller  states  would  be  attracted  by  a  law  of 
economic  gravitation.     "  Small  states  which  cannot  carry  through 

*  Dr.  Friedrich  Naumann :  Mitteleuropa;  translation  by  C.  M.  Meredith, 
Central  Europe,  London,  1916. 
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any  tariff  war,  but  need  daily  imports  and  exports,  must  in  future  be 
registered  with  one  of  the  great  world-firms"  (p.  195). 

For  the  present,  however,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  not  even 
the  preliminary  step,  the  negotiation  of  a  close  customs  union  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  Dual  Monarchy,  has  been  accomplished; 
and  the  interesting  conference  of  German,  Austrian,  and  Hungarian 
merchants  and  publicists  at  Munich  seems  to  have  been  barren  of 
achievement.  Indeed,  the  scheme  encountered  determined  oppo- 
sition, and  was  regarded  with  marked  distrust  by  Hungarian  dele- 
gates. A  well-known  British  economist,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson,*  be- 
lieves that  the  proposals  for  Central  Europe  "  have  met  with  such 
strenuous  opposition  in  both  Vienna  and  Budapest  that  they  appear 
to  have  been  abandoned." 

Respecting  the  bearing  of  Dr.  Naumann's  project  on  American 
interests,  it  is  evident  that  since  Central  Europe  would  be  deficient, 
for  a  time  at  least,  in  cotton,  wool,  grain,  copper,  and  other  raw 
materials,  the  league  would  be  dependent  either  upon  Russia  and 
the  British  colonies  or  upon  America  as  a  source  of  supply;  and 
directly  in  proportion  as  Russian  and  Canadian  products  were  with- 
held, American  exports  would  gain. 

In  opposition  to  "  Central  Europe,"  the  Entente  Allies  are  plan- 
ning to  set  up  a  vaster  economic  confederation,  perpetuating  their 
military  alliance  as  a  commercial  coalition  against  Germany.  The 
programme  drafted  by  the  Entente  Allies'  Economic  Conference  at 
Paris,  June  14-17,  1916,  marks  a  new  phase  in  the  war  and  a  new 
epoch  in  economic  history.  According  to  these  "  Paris  Resolutions," 
not  only  are  the  most  stringent  precautions  to  be  taken,  during  the 
war,  against  "  trading  with  the  enemy " ;  not  only  will  the  Allies 
assist  each  other,  deny  "most-favored-nation"  treatment  to  "en- 
emy-powers," and  adopt  defensive  regulations  against  "  dumping 
or  any  other  mode  of  unfair  competition"  during  the  period  of 
reconstruction  after  the  war ;  but  a  permanent  union  is  contemplated. 
On  one  hand,  the  "Grand  Alliance"  (as  some  writers  are  be- 
ginning to  style  it)  will  be  cemented  by  "direct  and  rapid  land  and 
sea  transport  services  at  low  rates,"  by  postal  and  telegraphic  ar- 
rangements, by  approximately  uniform  patent  and  trademark  laws. 

*  J.  A.  Hobson,  The  New  Protectionism,  London,  1916. 
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All  these  measures  recommend  themselves  as  eminently  practical 
steps  toward  greater  international  cooperation.  On  the  other  hand, 
"the  Allies  decide  to  take  the  necessary  steps  without  delay  to 
render  themselves  independent  of  enemy  countries  in  so  far  as 
regards  raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles  essential  to  the 
normal  development  of  their  economic  activities."  In  their  "  finan- 
cial, commercial  and  maritime  organization"  the  Allies  are  to  be 
independent  of  their  rivals.  In  the  measures  proposed  to  achieve 
this  second  object,  this  economic  ostracism  of  "enemy  countries," 
we  discover  the  principal  weakness,  and  the  principal  danger,  of 
the  Paris  Resolutions.  The  Paris  Resolutions  vaguely  mention 
government  subsidies,  government  enterprise,  special  prohibitions, 
and  customs  duties  as  possible  weapons  in  the  trade  war  against 
Germany. 

So  vague  is  the  wording  of  the  Paris  Resolutions  on  the  all- 
important  question  of  preferential  tariffs  that  there  is  still  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion.  One  might  naturally  expect  to  discover  in 
Great  Britain  the  most  stubborn  opposition  to  any  preferential  tariff 
scheme,  since  Great  Britain  alone  of  the  Entente  Countries  pur- 
sued a  Free  Trade  policy  before  the  war.  It  is  in  Great  Britain, 
however,  that  tariff  reciprocity  has  been  most  warmly  urged.  The 
Association  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
convening  in  London  on  March  1,  1916,  put  itself  on  record  as  ad- 
vocating a  fourfold  tariff,  severe  toward  enemy  countries,  "  favor- 
able" toward  neutrals,  more  favorable  toward  allies,  and  pref- 
erential to  British  colonies.  The  Council  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  venturing  even  further,  on  June  25,  191 6,  proposed 
a  scale  of  ad  valorem  duties.  On  manufactures,  for  example, 
British  colonies  would  pay  10  per  cent,  (less  preference)  ;  Allies, 
10  per  cent. ;  "  Friendly  Neutrals,"  20  per  cent. ;  "  Other  Neutral 
Countries,"  20  per  cent,  plus  surtax ;  "  Enemy  Countries,"  30  per 
cent.  The  complete  collapse  of  laissez  faire  in  England  was  most 
strikingly  indicated  when  former  Free-Traders  like  Mr.  Wardle 
and  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  attached  their  signatures  to  the  re- 
port* recently  issued  (February)  by  the  British  Committee  on  Com- 
mercial and  Industrial  Policy.    The  Committee  urged  an  early  dis- 

*  Cd.  8482. 
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cussion  of  "the  desirability  of  establishing  a  wider  range  of  Cus- 
toms Duties  which  would  be  remitted  or  reduced  on  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  the  Empire,  and  which  would  form  the  basis 
of  commercial  treaties  with  Allied  and  Neutral  Powers."  With 
Great  Britain  converted  to  the  principle  of  a  Preferential  Tariff, 
the  way  seems  to  be  clear  for  an  agreement  guaranteeing  reciprocal 
tariff  concessions  among  the  Entente  Allies. 

The  Paris  Resolutions  have  been  acrimoniously  denounced  by 
economists  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  idea  of  boycotting 
German  trade  has  been  ridiculed  as  an  economic  absurdity.  The 
proposal  to  establish  tariff  barriers  against  German  manufacturers 
is  scored  by  the  New  /Ige  as  a  piece  of  arrant  cowardice.  "  Say 
what  they  may,  .  .  .  our  business  men  are  really  afraid  of  Ger- 
many .  .  ."  afraid  to  employ  education  as  Germany  has  done, 
"  lest  it  should  mean  increased  power  to  the  working  classes."  Mr. 
J.  A.  Hobson  attacks  the  Paris  Resolutions  with  the  question,  "  How 
will  it  advantage  this  country  to  limit  its  sources  of  supply  of  sugar 
and  yarns  and  machinery  and  chemicals,  and  to  pay  a  higher  price 
for  them?"  (page  50). 

Should  Free-Trade  economists  like  Mr.  Hobson  succeed  in  con- 
vincing the  Entente  Powers  that  the  proposed  trade  war  would  in 
practice  prove  to  be  a  dangerous  boomerang,  injuring  the  Allies  as 
much  as  it  hurt  Germany,  the  American  business  community  might 
rest  unperturbed.  So  improbable,  however,  does  this  'happy  ter- 
mination of  the  trade-war  scare  appear,  that  prudence  demands  of 
American  economists  a  careful  consideration  of  the  economic  con- 
sequences which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  ensue  as  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  in  case  the  Paris  Resolutions  are  put 
into  effect  after  the  war.  Will  neutral  nations  like  the  United 
States,*  finding  themselves  barred  out  by  the  Entente's  tariff  walls, 
enter  into  close  economic  relationship  with  Germany?  Will  the 
United  States  be  compelled  to  wage  a  tariff  war  with  the  Grand 
Alliance  in  order  to  gain  access  to  European  markets  for  American 
exports?  Will  England — or  Germany,  for  that  matter, — having 
learned  greater  efficiency  and  thrift  in  the  stern  school  of  war,  be 

*  This  article  was  written  on  March  15,  while  the  policy  of  United  States 
was  still  shrouded  in  uncertainty. 
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able  to  undersell  American  manufacturers  even  in  American 
markets,  thus  pricking  the  glistering  bubble  of  American  industrial 
inflation? 

To  these  vital  questions  the  answer  is  not  easily  formulated. 
Nor  can  the  solution  of  such  problems  be  achieved  by  simple  ratio- 
cination. Opinions  must  be  based  on  the  concrete  facts  of  com- 
mercial statistics.  Probably  the  most  serious  attempt  to  face  the 
situation  and  to  ascertain  the  facts  is  the  work  of  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Convention.  This  organization,  it  is  significant,  was  not 
called  into  existence  by  the  exigencies  of  wartime,  but  was  rather 
the  natural  product  of  American  political  and  industrial  evolution. 

The  movement  came  at  a  significant  moment  in  American 
history.  With  the  establishment  of  a  new  tariff  precipitating 
all  producers  and  manufacturers  into  the  field  of  greater 
world-competition,  the  enactment  of  a  new  banking  and  cur- 
rency law  designed  to  extend  the  activities  of  national  banks  to 
other  lands,  and  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  en- 
vironment of  American  business  became  world-wide.* 

In  its  energetic  campaign  to  win  a  larger  "place  in  the  sun" 
for  American  foreign  commerce,  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  is  supported  by  a  purposeful  and  powerful  aggre- 
gation of  business  interests.  When  on  the  Council,  or  permanent 
committee,  one  recognizes  the  names  of  economic  potentates  like 
the  presidents  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Lack- 
awanna Steel  Company,  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
and  the  National  City  Bank,  and  the  vice-president  of  the  Amer- 
ican International  Corporation,  the  importance  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention  is  apparent.  The  proceedings  of  the  suc- 
cessive conventions  and  the  other  publications  of  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council  represent  the  best  thinking  of  the  business  com- 
munity on  the  subject  of  the  outlook  for  American  commerce  after 
the  war. 

The  pamphlet  on  "  European  Economic  Alliances,"  already 
alluded  to  in  this  article,  is  distributed  by  the  National  Foreign 

♦Official  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  First  National  Foreign  Trad* 
Convention,  1914. 
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Trade  Council  "  free  to  persons  having  a  direct  interest  in  foreign 
trade."  It  is  a  handy  compilation  of  pertinent  opinions  and  sta- 
tistics. After  a  brief  explanatory  and  historical  introduction,  the 
Paris  Resolutions  are  printed  in  full,  with  comment  from  represen- 
tative British  journals  and  French  reviews.  There  follows  a  re- 
grettably inadequate  description  of  the  "  Central  Europe "  plan. 
From  a  summary  of  European  tariff  systems  and  an  elaborate  chart 
showing  the  intricate  network  of  commercial  treaties  before  the 
war,  the  reader  is  expected  to  infer  that  the  United  States  should 
adopt  a  flexible  tariff,  for  bargaining  purposes,  in  order  to  obtain 
favorable  treaties  with  other  nations.  The  last  thirty-three  pages 
contain  statistics  culled  presumably  from  the  Monthly  Summary  of 
Foreign  Commerce  \of  the  United  States.  To  the  "man  in  the 
street"  desirous  of  informing  himself  regarding  the  interrelation 
between  European  Economic  Alliances  and  American  trade,  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council's  pamphlet  may  be  warmly  recom- 
mended as  a  convenient  manual. 

Among  the  practical  measures  suggested  by  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Convention  for  "  commercial  preparedness  "  against  the 
"war  after  the  war,"  the  most  interesting  are  (i)  the  relaxation  of 
the  anti-trust  laws  in  so  far  as  foreign  commerce  is  concerned,  and 
(2)  scientific  "tariff-bargaining."  The  former  of  these  projects 
is  simply  another  evidence  of  the  breakdown  of  the  classical  doc- 
trine of  individualistic  "  free  competition."  In  the  fierce  heat  of 
international  trade-rivalry,  competing  private  firms  are  inevitably 
fused  into  monopolies.  The  German  cartels,  if  not  the  product  of 
trade-rivalry,  are  certainly  an  example  of  the  efficiency  of  monopo- 
lies in  trade-rivalry.  Incidentally,  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  dis- 
cussing his  grandiose  dream  of  a  Central  European  economic  league, 
Dr.  Naumann  proposes  to  bring  the  steel  industry  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  under  a  single  cartel.  Similarly  other  industries 
are  to  be  subjected  to  monopolistic  control.  In  this  fashion  the 
trade-war  after  the  war  may  quite  conceivably  tend  to  promote 
super-national  industrial  combinations  and  give  rise  to  economic 
internationalism. 

Regarding  the  other  practical  suggestion,  tariff-bargaining,  a 
most  interesting  diversity  of  opinion  prevails.    The  export  interests 
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represented  in  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  seem  to  be 
convinced  that  the  protective  tariff  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
United  States  in  negotiating  commercial  treaties  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  substantial  concessions  in  tariff  rates  as  the  price  of 
"most- favored-nation"  treatment.  Thus  the  tariff  would  serve  as 
a  protection  for  American  foreign  trade  as  well  as  for  the  home 
market.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  stands 
behind  this  demand  for  the  negotiation  of  "  most- favored-nation  " 
treaties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  Economist  (February 
19,  1917)  condemns  out  of  hand  the  whole  scheme  of  tariff-bargain- 
ing :  "  Bargaining  tariffs,  flexible  tariffs,  elastic  tariffs,  and  prefer- 
ential tariffs  are  things  to  be  avoided  if  we  are  to  be  at  peace  with 
the  world." 

The  simon-pure  Protectionist  is  little  concerned  with  the  ag- 
gressive campaign  of  American  industry  to  enlarge  its  place  in 
foreign  markets.  In  his  eyes  American  industry  still  appears  as 
the  tender  infant,  unable  to  defend  itself  even  in  the  home  market 
against  the  rude  competition  of  foreign  industry.  He  fears  that 
after  the  war  Germany  and  Great  Britain  will  "  dump  "  huge  quan- 
tities of  manufactures  into  this  country  at  less  than  cost-price,  and 
capture  the  American  market.  Distressed  by  forebodings  of  this 
gloomy  nature,  we  turn  with  a  sigh  of  relief  to  statements  in  the 
European  press  proving  that  the  very  nations  whose  anticipated 
industrial  aggression  affrights  our  Protectionist  are  themselves  fear- 
ful that  American  manufacturers  will  "dump"  American  goods 
in  European  markets.  Thus  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  warns  Ger- 
man industrialists  that  American  competition  will  be  exceedingly 
vigorous  after  the  war.  In  the  same  vein,  Mr.  H.  E.  Morgan*  em- 
phasizes the  formidable  character  of  America  as  a  contestant  in  the 
arena  of  world-commerce.  The  American  nation,  he  believes,  is 
"  a  strong  and  virile  people,  unhampered  by  old-world  traditions  and 
shibboleths,  and  intensely  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  importance 
of  'getting  on,'  both  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals"  (page  44). 

Leaving  the  debate  on  the  tariff-question  in  the  more  competent 
hands  of  professional  economists,  let  us  examine  the  significance  of 
the  proposed  European  economic  alliances,  and  more  particularly 

*  H.  E.  Morgan,  The  Munitions  of  Peace. 
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of  the  economic  "  Grand  Alliance,"  in  international  relations. 
Mixed  motives  of  patriotism  and  pacifism  have  led  more  than  one 
publicist  to  hope  for  an  economic  alliance  of  the  Entente  Powers 
and  the  United  States,  that  is,  an  enlargement  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
contemplated  by  the  Paris  Resolutions.  This  alliance,  we  are  in- 
formed, consolidated  by  reciprocal  tariff-preferences,  would  serve 
as  an  indispensable  material  foundation  for  a  perpetual  political 
league  to  enforce  peace.  The  same  general  principle,  that  economic 
reciprocity  is  in  some  way  vitally  connected  with  political  alliance, 
has  led  other  writers  to  predict  that  if  the  United  States  should  re- 
main neutral,  the  enforcement  of  the  Paris  Resolutions  would 
throw  America,  politically  as  well  as  commercially,  into  the  arms 
of  Germany. 

No  fallacy  could  be  more  fatuous.  The  idea  that  an  economic 
alliance  is  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  political  Entente  is  as  little 
justified  as  the  fear  that  commercial  considerations  will  drive  the 
United  States  into  political  rapprochement  with  Germany.  In  the 
present  war  Great  Britain  is  fighting  against  the  largest  purchaser 
of  British  manufactures;  Russia  is  opposed  to  the  most  generous 
consumer  of  Russian  grain  and  other  foodstuffs;  Italy,  Serbia,  Bel- 
gium,— each  is  arrayed  against  the  nation  which  before  the  war  was 
the  most  liberal  purchaser  of  its  exports.  The  "  most  favored 
nation  "  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  did  not  ensure  amicable 
relations  between  France  and  Germany.  Tariff  reciprocity  will  not 
necessarily  strengthen  the  Entente.  It  may  even  be  possible  that 
the  bargaining  for  reciprocal  tariff  concessions  will  lead  to  dissen- 
sions in  the  camp  of  the  Entente.  Will  Russia  be  more  loyal  or 
less  loyal  to  the  Entente  politically  if  the  Entente  insists  that  Russia 
shall  pursue  a  ruinous  economic  policy  of  non-intercourse  (or  re- 
stricted intercourse)  with  Germany,  the  best  market  for  Russian 
grain?  The  Allies  might  profit  by  the  lesson  of  Napoleon's  Con- 
tinental System.  When  asked  to  maintain  a  policy  detrimental  to 
their  economic  interests,  Napoleon's  Allies  began  to  waver  in  their 
loyalty ;  and  after  a  few  years  the  system  collapsed. 

If  the  Paris  Resolutions  are  potentially  perilous  to  the  solidarity 
of  the  Entente,  they  are  in  other  respects  infinitely  more  menacing 
to  the  future  peace  of  the  world.     Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  other 
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accredited  spokesmen  of  the  Entente  Powers  have  declared  and 
reiterated  that  they  are  fighting  to  establish  more  stable  conditions 
of  peace  in  Europe.  A  recurrence  of  the  present  calamitous  con- 
flict is  to  be  rendered  impossible.  There  will  be  an  international 
guarantee  of  peace.  Than  the  Paris  Resolutions,  however,  no  sys- 
tem could  be  devised  which  would  be  fraught  with  more  danger  to 
the  future  peace  of  the  world.  Instead  of  establishing  a  league 
of  nations  to  enforce  peace,  the  Paris  Resolutions  would  perpetuate 
conflict.  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  are  to  be  forever  ostra- 
cized as  "enemy  countries."  In  place  of  magnanimous  forgiveness, 
there  is  to  be  sordid  commercial  revenge.  On  this  score,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hobson  has  written  a  most  vigorous  indictment  of  the  Paris  Reso- 
lutions. 

No  other  policy  could  do  so  much  to  make  another  early 
war  inevitable.  .  .  .  The  announcement  of  the  intention  of  the 
Allies  to  pursue  a  punitive  economic  policy  after  the  war  must 
confirm  the  false  statements  made  in  Germany  that  England 
in  making  war  was  actuated  by  feelings  of  commercial  jealousy. 
This  would  feed  a  spirit  of  hate  and  revenge,  and  would  help 
to  maintain  in  Germany  the  Prussian  militarism  we  are  seeking 
to  crush.  This  militarism  would  animate  the  new  economic 
system  of  'Middle  Europe.'  Tariff  wars  would  keep  alive 
everywhere  the  memories  of  the  military  struggle,  and  would 
be  recognized  as  preparations  and  incentives  to  an  early  renewal 
of  the  struggle,  as  soon  as  one  of  the  two  parties  found  a 
v  favourable '  opportunity.  The  '  balance  of  power '  policy  in 
the  economic  world  would  be  clearly  understood  to  be  an  in- 
strument and  an  index  of  the  terrible  military  struggle  waiting 
in  the  background  (pp.  57-58). 

In  the  face  of  a  "  war  after  the  war  "  between  "  Central  Europe  " 
and  the  "  Grand  Alliance  "  it  will  not  suffice  for  our  economists  and 
our  publicists  to  lift  up  their  hands  in  horrified  disapproval,  com- 
plaining that  the  atavistic  world  has  reverted  to  "seventeenth- 
century  mercantilism."  The  world  is  not  slipping  back  into  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  schemes  for  economic  leagues  of  nations 
do  not  represent  a  reversion  to  seventeenth-century  mercantilism, 
but  rather  a  step  forward  in  a  long,  slow  process  of  integration.  In 
the  history  of  modern  Europe  few  developments  are  more  impres- 
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sive  than  the  slow  but  persistent  process  whereby  petty  economic 
units  have  been  welded  into  larger  groups.  We  sometimes  forget 
that  in  seventeenth-century  France,  the  provincial  customs  duties, 
legacies  of  the  feudal  age,  had  not  yet  been  swept  away ;  "  Ger- 
many" was  still  a  mass  of  petty  principalities  and  city-states,  with 
hundred  of  separate  customs  tariffs;  Italy  was  politically  and  eco- 
nomically divided.  Not  until  the  eighteenth  century  were  the  local 
tariffs  abolished  in  France;  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  did  Ger- 
many and  Italy  become  economic  units.  The  process  that  brought 
counties,  duchies,  and  city-states  together  to  form  nations  is  now 
being  carried  a  step  further,  and  nations  are  coalescing  into  super- 
national  economic  entities. 

The  prospect  of  this  forward  step  in  economic  evolution  might 
well  gratify  the  optimist,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  that  the  economic 
supernations  of  the  future  will  engage  in  even  more  disastrous 
wars  than  those  between  the  nations  of  the  present.  If  the  ad- 
vantages of  solidarity  and  vital  independence  could  but  be  assured 
to  each  supernational  group,  without  impairing  the  development  or 
boycotting  the  commerce  of  another  group,  the  formation  of  a  Cen- 
tral European  Economic  Confederation  and  an  Entente  Powers 
Economic  League  might  be  regarded  as  a  boon  to  civilization.  The 
discovery  of  some  practical  solution  of  this  problem  is  our  supreme 
duty  today. 

Even  while  we  can  see  the  Great  War  only  through  a  mad- 
dening mist  of  tears  and  blood,  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to 
lose  sight  of  the  new  civilization,  the  wonderful  edifice  of  new 
social,  political,  and  international  relationships,  which  is  being  reared 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  Whether  this  new  regime,  now  taking 
shape,  shall  be  built  to  the  measure  of  justice  and  wisdom,  or  marred 
by  malice  and  passion,  depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  the 
assiduity  with  which  students  of  society,  economics,  and  politics 
address  themselves  to  the  task  of  thinking  out,  honestly  and  unre- 
servedly, the  problems  of  peace. 

Parker  Thomas  Moon 


A  NEW  BRITISH  IMPERIAL  POLICY 

THE  British  Empire  is  the  most  important  fact  of  world  politics 
today.  World  organization  is  a  loftier  theme,  it  is  true,  and 
the  Great  War  has  brought  it  down  from  the  realm  of  poetic  vision 
to  that  of  practical  and  business-like  consideration;  but  world  or- 
ganization is  as  yet  an  unfulfilled  aspiration,  while  the  British  Em- 
pire with  its  population  of  435,000,000  and  area  of  13,000,000 
square  miles,  approximately  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  and  land 
surface  of  the  globe,  is  a  reality.  Yet  if  it  survives  its  supreme  test 
in  the  present  crisis,  its  future  will  be  very  different  from  its  past. 
Things  can  never  be  the  same  after  the  war  as  they  were  before  it, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  recently  observed.  In  the  years  to  come  it  may 
be  that  the  people  of  the  British  Commonwealth  will  look  back  to 
Christmas  Day,  19 16,  as  the  date  on  which  a  new  era  dawned  for 
the  Britannic  world.  On  that  day  the  British  Colonial  Secretary 
sent  telegrams  to  the  Dominions  announcing  that  "  a  special  war 
conference  of  the  Empire"  was  to  be  held  in  the  near  future,  and 
urging  their  prime  ministers  to  attend  "  a  series  of  special  and  con- 
tinuous meetings  of  the  war  cabinet,  in  order  to  consider  urgent 
questions  affecting  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  possible  con- 
ditions on  which,  in  agreement  with  our  Allies,  we  could  assent  to 
its  termination,  and  the  problems  which  will  then  immediately 
arise."  At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  sent  a 
dispatch  to  the  Viceroy  of  India  stating  that  he  had  been  invited  to 
attend  the  war  conference,  and  asking  for  the  assistance  and  counsel 
of  "two  gentlemen"  to  be  selected  by  the  Viceroy  for  the  purpose. 
The  conference  contemplated  in  these  dispatches  was  not  a 
regular  Imperial  Conference,  such  as  has  assembled  at  intervals 
from  1887  to  191 1.  The  Imperial  Conferences  were  merely  ad- 
visory councils  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Dominions,  meeting  periodically  to  discuss  matters  of  com- 
mon concern  to  the  Empire  and  to  make  recommendations  to  their 
respective  Governments.  What  was  proposed  was  nothing  less  than 
the  temporary  inclusion  of  representatives  of  the  Dominions  and 
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India  in  the  Supreme  Executive  of  the  Empire.  That  is  what  makes 
the  invitation  of  December  25,  1916,  a  startling  innovation  in 
British  imperial  policy.  At  last,  as  a  result  of  the  exigencies  of 
war,  Britain  has  done  what  the  Dominions  have  long  asked  for; 
she  has  called  them  to  her  councils. 

The  political  history  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  a  story  of  gradual  decentralization.  One  after 
another,  political  functions  once  exercised  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment were  assumed  by  the  Dominions.  The  power  to  dispose 
of  public  lands,  to  regulate  trade,  to  control  immigration  and  to 
frame  constitutions,  all  these  and  others  passed  from  the  British 
to  the  Dominion  governments.  At  one  time  most  intelligent  ob- 
servers believed  that  this  process  of  decentralization  would  in- 
evitably result  in  the  independence  of  the  colonies  and  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  Empire.  Many  enthusiastic  Free  Traders  of  the 
early  Victorian  period  looked  upon  colonies  as  a  burden  from  which 
no  compensating  benefits  were  derived,  and  actually  hoped  for  their 
separation  as  one  of  the  beneficent  results  of  Free  Trade.  Pub- 
licists and  politicians,  both  in  England  and  in  the  Dominions,  did 
not  hesitate  to  write  and  speak  in  open  advocacy  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Empire.  Many  responsible  statesmen  viewed  the  establish- 
ment of  self-government  in  the  colonies  as  the  first  step  toward 
their  complete  independence.  But  the  politicians  and  thinkers  in 
their  devotion  to  the  theories  of  the  doctrinaire  political  economy 
of  the  day  had  outrun  public  opinion.  They  failed  signally  to 
fathom  the  depth  of  imperial  sentiment.  As  Carlyle  phrased  it, 
Englishmen  felt  instinctively  that  colonies  were  "  worth  something 
to  a  country."  The  predicted  disrupton  did  not  in  fact  take  place. 
The  crisis  of  impending  dissolution  passed,  and  the  last  half  century 
has  witnessed  a  remarkable  growth  of  imperial  patriotism.  Today 
no  responsible  political  leader  can  be  found  in  England  or  in  the 
Dominions  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire. 

On  the  eve  of  the  war,  the  Dominions  of  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  were  not  colonies  in  the  older  sense 
of  that  word.  They  were  democratic  communities,  regulating  their 
own  internal  affairs  to  suit  themselves,  self-governing  in  every 
respect  save  one,  the  control  of  their  foreign  relations.     At  the 
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Imperial  Conference  held  in  London  in  191 1,  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Asquith,  declared  that  the  right  of  each  self-govern- 
ing community  of  British  subjects  to  order  its  own  affairs  as  it 
saw  fit  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Empire.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  he,  in  common  with  many  other  Britons 
who  have  discussed  imperial  questions,  ignored  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  between  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  and  to  speak  with  accuracy  of  a  community  as 
self-governing  which  has  no  voice  in  the  control  of  its  foreign 
affairs.  When  war  was  declared  in  August,  1914,  the  "partner 
states"  of  the  Empire,  whose  "self-government"  had  been  much 
paraded,  found  themselves  involved  in  a  struggle  which  transcended 
all  other  issues  by  a  ministry  which  recognized  no  responsibility  to 
them  and  over  which  they  had  no  control. 

The  taxation  of  the  American  Colonies  without  their  represen- 
tation led  to  the  American  Revolution.  There  is  no  longer  taxation 
without  representation,  it  is  true;  but,  as  a  British  statesman  re- 
cently put  it,  "  there  is  control  of  foreign  policy  without  represen- 
tation, declarations  of  war  without  representation,  control  of  the 
common  defense  without  representation."  In  almost  all  respects 
the  Dominions  are  self-governing  republics ;  but  in  the  all-important 
questions  of  war  and  peace  they  have  been,  down  to  the  present, 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain.  How  best  to  remedy  this  defect  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Empire  and  give  the  Dominions  a  voice  in 
the  determination  of  its  foreign  policy  has  engaged  the'  attention 
of  publicists  for  a  generation  past. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  will 
be  hastened  by  recent  experiences.  Early  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
the  British  Government  pledged  itself  to  consult  the  Dominions 
when  the  time  came  to  discuss  terms  of  peace,  and  members  of  the 
British  Cabinet  have  from  time  to  time  conferred  with  Dominion 
Prime  Ministers  individually.  But  that  was  as  far  as  the  Asquith 
Government  seemed  prepared  to  go.  In  the  memorable  speech 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  last 
December,  on  assuming  the  premiership  in  the  new  war  cabinet, 
he  asserted  that  the  time  had  come  "  when  the  Dominions  ought  to 
be  more  formally  consulted  as  to  the  progress  and  course  of  the 
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war  and  as  to  the  steps  that  ought  to  be  taken  to  secure  victory,  and 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  garnering  in  those  fruits."  The  dispatches 
of  December  25  were  the  result  of  the  policy  which  he  then  an- 
nounced. In  response  to  them,  the  prime  ministers  of  the  Dominions 
and  the  representatives  of  India  have  assembled  in  London  and 
meetings  of  the  war  conference  have  already  been  held.  The 
Empire  is  thus  at  present  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  actually 
represented  in  the  British  cabinet.  It  is  true  that  the  Dominion 
and  Indian  representatives  have  not  been  summoned  to  frame  a  new 
imperial  constitution.  Their  business  is  primarily  to  help  win  the 
war.  But  it  is  altogether  probable  that  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tions which  will  inevitably  come  before  them,  they  will  be  made 
acutely  conscious  of  the  defects  in  the  present  constitutional  ar- 
rangements of  the  Empire;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  war  con- 
ference will  take  action  looking  to  a  meeting  after  the  war  of  an 
imperial  convention  or  conference  whose  business  will  be  to  take 
into  consideration  the  reconstruction  of  the  Empire.  At  any  rate, 
there  will  be  no  going  back.  The  Dominions  will  never  again  con- 
sent to  be  dependencies  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  matter  of 
foreign  policy. 

Many  imperialists  who  have  given  study  and  thought  to  the 
subject  of  imperial  reorganization  believe,  however,  that  no  recon- 
struction of  the  Empire  will  prove  effective  and  enduring  that  does 
not  rest  upon  a  sense  of  economic  inter-dependence  between  its 
various  parts.  The  readiest  means  of  creating  this  condition  would 
be  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  commercial  preference  within 
the  Empire.  Before  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  three-quarters  of 
a  century  ago  Great  Britain  admitted  to  her  markets  the  produce 
of  her  colonies  at  lower  rates  of  duty  than  those  levied  upon  the 
same  commodities  when  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  gave 
her  own  products  a  preference  in  the  colonies.  This  preferential 
system  undoubtedly  fostered  the  unity  of  the  Empire;  the  abandon- 
ment of  it,  which  was  involved  in  the  triumph  of  Free  Trade  in 
Great  Britain,  marked  the  collapse  of  the  old  imperial  system. 

The  new  imperialism  has  therefore  quite  naturally  embraced  a 
movement  for  the  revival  of  commercial  preference  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominions,  for  many  imperialists  have  been  con- 
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vinced  that  nothing  short  of  a  system  of  preferential  trade 
could  create  the  economic  inter-dependence  which  they  believed 
essential  to  lasting  political  unity.  This  movement  had  its  origin 
in  the  Dominions,  not  in  Great  Britain;  and  it  was  Dominion 
statesmen  who  first  confessed  their  faith  in  it.  In  1887,  on  the 
occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  Golden  Jubilee,  the  first  Colonial  Con- 
ference was  held,  attended  by  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  self-governing  colonies.  Its  purpose  was  to  discuss  matters  of 
common  interest  to  mother  country  and  colonies.  Some  of  the 
colonial  representatives  broached  the  subject  of  imperial  i pref- 
erence, though  the  Conference  took  no  formal  action  upon  it.  The 
second  Colonial  Conference,  held  at  Ottawa  in  1894,  went  on 
record  as  in  favor  of  a  "customs  arrangement  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies  by  which  trade  within  the  Empire  may  be 
placed  on  a  more  favorable  footing  than  that  which  is  carried  on 
with  foreign  countries."  In  1897  Canada  granted  preferential  treat- 
ment to  imports  from  Great  Britain,  a  precedent  soon  followed  by 
the  other  self-governing  colonies.  But  colonial  preferences,  of 
course,  could  not  be  reciprocated  by  Great  Britain  so  long  as  she 
adhered  to  Free  Trade. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the  first  British  statesman  to  be  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  preference  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting imperial  unity  to  make  it  an  issue  of  British  party  politics. 
In  a  series  of  vigorous  speeches,  delivered  in  1903,  in  which  he 
sought  to  convert  the  Unionist  party  to  tariff  reform,  and  imperial 
preference,  he  contended  that  the  commercial  and  industrial  pros- 
perity of  the  United  Kingdom  depended  upon  the  growth  of  its 
colonial  trade.  He  was  able  to  quote  telling  statistics  to  show 
the  increasing  importance  of  colonial  markets  to  British  manu- 
facturers. "  It  is  only  by  commercial  union,  reciprocal  preference," 
he  asserted  in  the  course  of  a  memorable  speech  at  Glasgow  in  1903, 
"  that  you  can  lay  the  foundations  of  the  confederation  of  the  Em- 
pire to  which  we  all  look  forward  as  a  brilliant  possibility."  His 
utterances  elicited  tremendous  enthusiasm  in  the  Dominions;  but 
they  did  not  prove  convincing  to  the  British  electorate,  for  tariff 
reform  and  imperial  preference  were  routed  in  the  Liberal-Free 
Trade  landslide  of  1906.     Subsequent  expansion  of  British  trade, 
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moreover,  deprived  the  argument  for  tariff  reform  of  much  of 
its  force  as  an  electioneering  issue  in  Great  Britain,  for  it  seemed 
to  prove  unwarranted  Mr.  Chamberlain's  prediction  that  adherence 
to  Free  Trade  would  bring  about  the  decay  of  British  commerce  and 
industry.  The  faith  of  colonial  statesmen,  however,  was  not  shaken 
by  the  verdict  of  the  British  electorate.  Perhaps  the  ablest  presen- 
tation of  the  case  for  preference  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Deakin, 
Premier  of  Australia,  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907.  Nor 
were  indications  lacking  that  the  Tariff  Reformers  in  Britain  were 
recovering  from  their  defeat  of  1906. 

On  the  20th  of  February  last  the  British  Government  issued  as 
a  White  Paper  a  report  made  by  a  Committee  on  Commercial  and 
Industrial  Policy  which  the  press  of  this  country  has  scarcely  noticed, 
but  which  brings  perceptibly  nearer  a  reconstruction  of  the  Empire 
on  its  commercial  side.  The  committee  was  appointed  last  July, 
with  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  as  its  chairman,  to  report  on  eco- 
nomic policies  to  be  pursued  after  the  war.  It  is  non-partisan  in 
its  personnel,  including  Unionists,  Liberals  and  Laborites, — life-long 
Free-Traders  as  well  as  convinced  Tariff  Reformers.  It  has  not 
yet  completed  its  labors  or  made  its  final  report,  but  it  has  seen  fit  to 
publish  in  advance  certain  recommendations  respecting  the  trade  of 
the  Empire.  The  significance  of  its  proposals  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  made  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  im- 
perial unity,  and  are  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  economic 
interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  ought  to  be  subordinated  to  the 
larger  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  They  in- 
volve nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  British  fiscal  and  com- 
mercial policy,  an  abandonment  of  the  system  of  Free  Trade. 
A  non-partisan  committee  of  Englishmen  has  at  length  recom- 
mended, what  the  Dominions  have  so  long  been  urging,  that  the 
British  Government  immediately  declare  itself  in  favor  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  preference  should  be  accorded  to  the  products  of  the 
Dominions;  and,  as  one  of  the  methods  of  carrying  it  out,  it  has 
advised  an  early  consideration  of  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
wider  range  of  customs  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom,  "  which 
would  be  remitted  or  reduced  on  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
the  Empire." 
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The  committee's  report  is  frankly  nationalistic  and  protectionist 
in  principle  and  spirit.  It  subordinates  "  consideration  of  plenty  to 
consideration  of  power,"  to  quote  Bacon's  classic  phrase.  It  assumes 
that  defence  is  more  important  than  opulence.  It  has  naturally 
elicited  adverse  criticism  from  uncompromising  Free  Traders  in 
England  who  have  always  put  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  before 
those  of  the  Empire,  and  from  doctrinaire  pacifists  who,  rightly  be- 
lieving that  world-wide  Free  Trade  would  promote  peace,  conclude 
that  in  a  world  of  Protectionism  Britain  should  adhere  to  Free 
Trade  at  any  cost.  But  to  all  appearances  its  opponents  are  fight- 
ing for  a  losing  cause.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  war  has 
created  an  atmosphere  in  Great  Britain  most  favorable  to  imperial 
consolidation,  and  to  preference  as  an  effective,  if  not  a  necessary, 
means  of  attaining  it.  Imperial  patriotism  has  been  stirred  as  never 
before.  The  "  use  "  of  colonies,  which  "  Little  Englanders  "  used  to 
question  or  deny,  has  been  proved  conclusively  on  the  Somme  and 
the  Yser,  if  not  in  the  ledgers  of  trade.  Britons  are  in  the  mood  to 
make  almost  any  concession  which  they  deem  necessary  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  Imperial  Commonwealth.  The  "colonial"  is  no 
longer  thought  of  in  England  as  an  inferior,  nor  the  Dominion  in 
which  he  resides  as  a  "  dependency."  The  old  conception  of  the 
Empire  as  made  up  of  "  mother  country  "  and  "  colonies  "  has  disap- 
peared because  it  is  no  longer  true  to  fact.  It  has  dissolved  in  the 
vision  of  a  federation  or  alliance  of  partner  states. 

Robert  Livingston  Schuyler 


GREETINGS  TO  THE  NEW  RUSSIA 

I 

ON  April  23,  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  held 
in  the  Hudson  Theater,  New  York,  a  commemorative  meet- 
ing to  offer  greetings  and  congratulations  to  the  men  of  letters  and 
artists  of  Russia  who  had  contributed  to  the  emancipation  of  their 
country.  The  speakers  were  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas,  President  of 
the  Institute,  Mr.  George  Kennan,  and  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler.     President  Butler's  speech  follows : 

I  could  wish  that  this  honorable  and  difficult  task  had  fallen 
into  other  hands  than  mine.  The  story  which  Mr.  Kennan  has  just 
recited  out  of  the  wealth  of  his  experience,  his  observation  and  his 
participation  is  but  one  chapter  in  the  long  record  of  political  and 
civil  crime  that  so  stirs  one's  blood  and  so  causes  one's  gorge  to  rise 
that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  this  public  presence,  as  one  should 
speak,  with  restraint  and  yet  with  appropriate  feeling  and  appre- 
ciation. For  myself,  the  events  of  these  last  months  and  years  are 
so  much  the  most  important  happenings  in  two  thousand  years  of 
history  that  I  find  it  difficult  not  only  to  speak  of  them,  but  to  think 
of  them,  without  constant  use  of  superlatives,  without  those  com- 
parisons and  that  emphasis  which  often  destroy  by  their  very 
strength.  And  of  all  these  events,  of  all  these  happenings,  what  more 
stupendous  than  the  spectacle  of  a  great  national  giant,  that  stretches 
its  huge  limbs  over  a  seventh  of  the  earth's  surface  and  includes  in 
its  population  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  human  beings,  rising 
to  the  full  stature  of  a  free  nation  in  the  midst  of  a  world  at  war, 
with  every  danger  internal  and  external  threatening,  and  yet  with 
the  sacrifice  of  fewer  lives  than  Mr.  Kennan's  censor  would  have 
sent  to  the  gallows  or  to  prison  in  a  single  month?  This  is  the 
triumph  of  an  idea!  The  men  of  letters  and  the  artists  gath- 
ered here,  who  are  devoted  to  the  expression  in  their  several  media 
of  an  idea  and  an  ideal,  are  the  first  and  the  quickest  to  recognize 
the  significance  of  what  has  happened. 
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What  has  happened  is  not  the  framing  of  a  constitution;  none 
has  yet  been  drawn.  What  has  happened  is  not  the  success  of  an 
armed  revolution ;  there  has  been  none.  What  has  happened  is  not 
what  happened  at  Whitehall  in  January,  1649,  or  what  happened 
in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  January,  1793;  for  that  has  not  hap- 
pened. What  has  happened  is  that  an  idea,  slowly  germinating  in 
the  mind  of  a  great  people  who  have  been  set  off  by  language,  by 
religion,  by  custom,  by  barriers  of  geography  from  a  great  portion 
of  the  western  world,  has  given  birth  to  a  new  political  era  for  that 
people  and  has  moved  the  boundary  between  East  and  West  from 
the  Vistula  nearly  to  the  Yellow  Sea. 

The  great  Slavic  nation  has  thrown  in  its  lot  with  the  West.  It 
has  given  expression  to  the  idea  which  makes  the  West,  the  idea 
which  one  day  will  make  the  newest  West  out  of  the  whole  of  the 
immemorial  East.  That  idea  is  the  product  of  philosophy  and  of 
letters.  That  idea  has  called  into  being  the  great  masterpieces  of 
the  poet,  of  the  writer  of  imaginative  prose,  of  the  historian,  of  the 
seer,  of  'him  who  works  in  plastic  materials,  bending  them  to  spir- 
itual and  intellectual  forms.  That  idea  is  the  idea  of  human  liberty. 
There  have  been  attempts — how  numerous  it  would  be  common- 
place to  mention — to  hold  it  in  check,  to  keep  it  back ;  but  like  a 
great,  all-powerful,  slow-moving,  fateful  glacier  it  has  come  down 
from  its  fastnesses  in  the  human  heart  and  the  human  soul,  watered 
by  the  perpetual  snows  of  human  aspiration,  until  it  is  conquering, 
not  for  destruction  but  for  fruitfulness,  all  the  green  valleys  which 
lay  spread  out  before  its  path. 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  force  in  this  world  to-day  is  the  force 
of  a  man  of  letters  who  has  been  dead  for  one  hundred  and  forty 
years,  a  man  whose  philosophy  was  absurd,  whose  knowledge  of 
history  was  negligible,  whose  character  was  grotesque,  whose  con- 
tradictions were  as  numerous  as  his  utterances.  But  the  reason  why 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  put  force  and  life  into  the  American,  the 
French,  and  the  Russian  revolutions  was  that  with  all  his  limitations, 
with  all  his  oddities,  he  preached  the  gospel  of  human  liberty  in 
ways  that  ordinary  men  and  women  could  read  and  understand. 
If  we  look  back  across  the  troubled  generations  that  lie  between 
him  and  us,  we  must  forgive  him  for  his  faults,  for  his  absurdities, 
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for  his  crudities,  and  take  note  only  of  the  fact  that  the  idea  which 
he  was  moved  to  put  into  so  many  different  literary  forms  had  about 
it  such  power,  such  charm,  such  immortality,  that  it  is  carrying  his 
name  at  this  moment  around  the  earth  as  one  of  the  effective  makers 
and  shapers  of  this  spiritual  rebirth  of  the  Slavic  people.  Rousseau 
was  a  man  of  letters;  and  we  celebrate  this  far-off  genius  in  this 
last  act,  this  latest  expression,  of  the  current  of  thought  which  he 
did  so  much  to  direct.  For  he  had  not  originality  enough  to  invent 
or  to  discover  it;  he  had  simply  the  power  to  make  it  take  hold  of 
men  and  women  of  different  speech,  of  different  lands,  of  different 
race,  of  different  traditions. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  world's  interest  has  shifted,  and 
we  now  see  as  we  could  not  see  a  year  ago  the  real  meaning  of  the 
great  military  struggle  that  is  engaging  the  manhood  and  the  wealth 
of  the  world.  As  a  struggle  between  autocracy  and  liberty  it  was 
anomalous  so  long  as  the  Tsar  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  was 
found  in  the  ranks  of  liberty ;  but  now  that  his  people  have  thrown 
off  the  domino  which  they  have  worn  for  three  hundred  years,  they 
stand  out  in  their  true  uniform  as  another  struggling  democratic 
people,  marching  upward  toward  the  light. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  our  history  must  be  careful  not  to 
let  our  enthusiasm  outrun  our  judgment.  A  great  thing  is  hap- 
pening; but  it  has  only  just  began  to  happen  and  there  are  many 
obstacles,  many  difficulties,  many  possibilities  of  error  and  delay  in 
the  path.  See  how  long  it  has  taken  the  English-speaking  peoples 
to  build  their  institutions,  and  how  anxious  they  still  are  to  improve 
them.  See  how  long  it  took  France,  even  after  her  revolution  had 
begun,  to  establish  on  firm  foundation  and  with  common  consent  a 
Third  Republic  that  was  safe  from  internal  corruption  and  damage. 
We  must  not  expect  Russia  to  do  at  once  what  it  has  taken  England, 
America,  and  France  generations  and  even  centuries  to  accomplish. 
The  very  autocracy  under  which  Russians  have  lived  has  deprived 
them  of  much  of  the  stimulus  and  the  material  for  swift  institution- 
building.  Yet  they  have  come  late,  and  they  so  have  the  advantage 
of  the  experience,  of  the  errors  as  well  as  of  the  successes,  of  those  of 
us  who  have  gone  before.  One  lesson  they  will  learn  if  they  look 
us  straight  in  the  face,  if  they  look  England,  and  France  and  America 
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straight  in  the  face;  and  that  is  that  liberty  does  not  mean  license, 
but  discipline.  Liberty  means  self-discipline;  it  means  reaching  out 
with  the  hand  of  history  and  the  hand  of  philosophy  and  the  hand 
of  observation,  and  taking  into  oneself  and  making  one's  own  those 
principles  of  conduct,  personal  and  political,  those  forms  of  or- 
ganization civic  and  social,  which  history  justifies  and  which  the 
conscience  of  mankind  approves.  That  is  self-discipline,  the  self- 
discipline  of  an  individual  and  the  self-discipline  of  a  nation.  No 
nation,  old  or  young,  Latin  or  Slav,  Anglo-Saxon  or  Teuton,  will 
ever  be  free  until  it  disciplines  itself.  To  insist  upon  that  fact,  Mr. 
President,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  service  we  can  render  our  newly 
emancipated  friends  across  the  sea  and  across  the  warring  lands 
that  lie  between.  When  we  welcome  them  to  the  sisterhood  of  free 
self-governing  nations,  let  us  not  welcome  them  without  some  fair 
warning  as  to  our  difficulties  and  problems,  without  some  suggestion 
as  to  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  their  path,  that  they  may  not  make  the 
mistake  that  some  have  made  who  have  gone  before  in  thinking  that 
a  revolution  is  effected  by  a  single  turn  of  the  human  wheel.  The 
mere  abdication  of  a  Tsar  does  not  constitute  a  democracy. 

When  the  present  revolutionary  movement  took  its  rise  with  the 
general  strike  and  the  massacres  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  an 
American  observer  journeyed  to  Russia  to  take  note  of  the  happen- 
ings. In  a  conversation  with  Tolstoy  he  said  that  he  had  come  to  re- 
main a  year  or  two  to  study  the  Russian  revolution.  Tolstoy  said, 
"  Come  prepared  to  stay  for  fifty  years."  Tolstoy  was  right.  We  are 
only  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  public  movement  which  follows  upon 
a  hundred  years  or  more  of  a  preparation  which  we  in  the  western 
world  have  not  fully  understood.  The  village  community  life  of 
the  Russian  people  has  long  given  training,  excellent,  admirable 
training,  in  the  affairs  of  government  and  domestic  economy  to 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  peasants  with  whom  reading 
and  writing  are  arts  yet  to  be  acquired.  The  Zemstvos,  called  into 
existence  fifty  years  ago,  have  grown  in  experience  and  authority 
until  as  provincial  assemblies  they  have  taken  on  some  of  the  at- 
tributes of  an  American  state  legislature.  During  the  past  two  and 
a  half  years  they  have  been  the  most  effective  single  instrument  in 
equipping  the  Russian  people  to  carry  on  the  war,  not  only  in  a 
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military  but  in  an  economic  sense.  There  again,  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  peasants  have  been  trained  in  habits  of  cooperation, 
in  methods  of  government,  in  methods  of  accomplishing  public  ends 
through  public  acts,  all  of  which  are  strangely  different  from  passing 
resolutions  and  issuing  manifestoes.  And  so  when  the  time  came 
and  the  domino  could  be  thrown  aside,  it  was  not  to  a  wholly  un- 
trained and  unfamiliar  people  that  this  opportunity  for  self-govern- 
ment came.  It  was  rather  to  a  people  already  partially  tutored  in 
government  and  to  one  whose  members  had  long,  long  been  thinking 
hard  about  government.  If  that  under  which  they  lived  was  gov- 
ernment, what  could  governments  be  for  ?  Can  you  wholly  fail  to 
understand  the  men  who  could  only  answer  Mr.  Kennan's  category 
of  crime  by  violence?  Among  170  millions  of  people  is  it  strange 
that  there  were  some  who  could  not  wait?  Is  it  strange  that  there 
were  some  who  could  not  control  their  passions  and  who,  stirred  to 
the  deepest  resentment  by  what  they  saw  and  felt  and  suffered,  gave 
way,  human  like,  to  those  passions  which  could  only  aggravate  al- 
though intended  to  cure?  It  is  not  strange.  There  is  a  point  beyond 
which  human  nature  cannot  resist  temptation,  and  that  point  was 
reached,  long  ago  reached,  under  the  autocracy  of  Russia. 

Now,  I  repeat,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  world's  interest 
has  changed.  We  follow  with  the  greatest  anxiety  the  daily,  almost 
the  hourly,  movement  of  those  magnificent  armies  that  are  standing 
between  the  American  people  and  their  foes  on  the  western  front  in 
Europe.  But  the  future  of  the  new  Europe,  perhaps  the  future  of 
humanity,  is  being  worked  out  to-day  while  we  sit  here,  on  the  un- 
familiar banks  of  the  Neva,  the  Volga,  and  the  Vistula.  If  Russia 
holds  firm,  if  her  new-found  political  consciousness  and  her  new- 
found political  power  stand  the  storms  from  within  and  without  to 
which  they  certainly  are  exposed,  the  successful  end  of  this  war  for 
liberty  is  in  measurable  sight.  But  if  Russia  gives  way  and  if  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  continent  is  open  to  those  who  hold  other  views 
and  have  other  aims  than  ours,  this  war  may  last  till  every  head  in 
this  hall  is  gray.  On  Russia,  on  free  Russia,  on  democratic  Russia, 
now  depends  the  early  and  the  successful  issue  of  the  war. 

Must  we  not  then,  men  of  letters,  artists,  citizens,  hasten  to  the 
highest  mountain  top  and  call  out  our  greeting  across  land  and  sea 
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to  those  who  would  stand  with  us  for  this  common  cause  ?  Should 
we  not  hasten  to  call  out  to  them  a  word  of  encouragement  and  help 
and  warning,  and  to  say  "We  understand  what  you  have  gone 
through ;  we  know  what  the  past  has  been.  Stand  firm,  and  help  us 
to  make  a  new  future  that  will  be  a  new  future  for  the  United  States 
as  well  as  a  new  future  for  Russia." 

Years  ago,  in  a  striking  statement,  Count  Muraviefr"  said  Russia 
was  coming  to  bear  upon  her  shoulders  the  new  age.  "  We  are  com- 
ing," this  is  his  phrase,  "  to  relieve  the  tired  men."  The  Latins  have 
had  their  great  era;  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  had  their  great  era;  the 
Teutons  have  had  their  great  era;  and  now  the  Slav  emerges  into 
the  full  view  of  modern  history  and  into  participation  with  it  to 
relieve  the  tired  men.  The  Slav  is  going  to  come  with  all  his  un- 
known potentiality,  with  all  his  amazing  differences  from  what  have 
hitherto  been  the  western  peoples.  The  Slav  is  going  to  come,  bound 
to  the  west  by  this  new  social  and  political  ideal  and  by  this  pos- 
session of  new  social  and  political  power. 

Long  ago,  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  Gogol  looking  out 
on  his  land  cried  "Whither  art  thou  speeding,  my  Russia?"  Now 
we  think  we  have  an  answer  to  the  question.  Whither  art  thou 
speeding,  Russia?  Speeding  toward  the  high  places  that  are  in  pos- 
session of  those  human  spirits  who  love  liberty,  who  love  justice, 
who  preach  and  who  practice  righteousness,  and  who,  with  all  their 
faults  and  stumblings  and  imperfections,  will  labor  for  the  coming 
of  that  happy  day  when  this  earth  shall  be  a  better  place  to  live  in 
because  men  are  all  free  and  just  together.  That  is  where  Gogol's 
Russia  is  speeding. 

II 

During  the  fortnight  before  the  President's  address,  the  follow- 
ing memorial,  drawn  up  by  Professor  Brewster,  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  Professors  Robinson,  Simkhovitch,  Thomas,  A.  H.  Thorn- 
dike,  Weeks,  and  the  Secretary,  was  signed  by  the  officers  of  in- 
struction and  government  in  Columbia  University. 

To  the  Provisional  Government  of  Great  Russia,  we,  Professors 
of  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York,  send  cordial  greet- 
ing, in  commemoration  of  the  Revolution  of  the  Russian  nation,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  democratic  government. 
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We  have  viewed  with  keen  interest  and  profound  sympathy  the 
ceaseless  efforts  that  the  intellectual  leaders  of  Russia  and  our  col- 
leagues in  Russian  universities  have  steadfastly  made  to  win  for  the 
people  of  Russia  political,  intellectual,  and  social  freedom.  We 
recognize  the  obstacles  against  which  you  have  struggled,  the  checks, 
disappointments  and  disasters  it  has  been  your  lot  for  many  years  to 
endure;  and  we  revere  the  high  aims  and  unfailing  courage  which 
have  animated  all  your  acts. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  our  part  in  the  debt  which  mankind 
owes  to  Russian  literature,  music,  art  and  science.  The  world  has 
been  long  aware  of  the  boundless  humanity  in  the  Russian  people ; 
and  we,  in  particular,  are  glad  to  record  our  belief  in  the  value  of 
your  achievements. 

We  therefore  congratulate  you  on  the  successful  outcome  of 
your  long  struggle.  It  is  with  high  happiness  in  what  you  have 
already  accomplished  that  we,  members  of  the  oldest  of  the  great 
democracies,  greet  you,  leaders  of  the  newest  and  the  greatest.  It 
is  with  the  highest  hope  and  most  steadfast  faith  that  we  look  for 
the  full  fruition  of  what  Russians  during  the  past  few  weeks  have 
begun  in  a  manner  so  generous  and  so  magnificent. 

We  rejoice  that  our  country  has  cast  its  lot  with  you  and  with 
your  allies  in  the  unparalleled  struggle  for  liberty  that  is  now  fiercely 
waging.  May  the  successful  outcome  of  the  conflict  mark  the  end- 
ing of  the  last  great  attempt  of  the  dark  forces  of  the  world  to 
exploit  and  oppress  humanity.  It  is  the  sacred  cause  of  the  peace 
and  brotherhood  of  the  world,  and  in  this  cause  we  are  at  one  with 
you. 


HORATIAN   CRITICISM   OF   LIFE 


THERE  is  in  Milton's  Areopagitica  a  famous  eulogy  of  the 
written  word:  "a  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond 
life."  To  a  lover  of  such  books  who  reflects  upon  the  course  of 
human  history  and  the  part  played  therein  by  the  ideas  and  attitudes 
of  mind  recorded  in  literature,  there  must  come,  I  think,  even  in  his 
most  hopeful  moods,  a  certain  feeling  of  sadness.  The  accumulated 
treasure  of  thought  and  insight  is  so  great;  the  practical  utilization 
of  it  for  the  happy  ordering  of  the  life  of  the  world  has  been  rela- 
tively so  slight.  So  much  of  vital  import  has  been  discovered  only  to 
be  forgotten  or  ignored  by  succeeding  generations.  "  We  have  piped 
unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and 
ye  have  not  lamented."  The  richness  of  human  experience  that  has 
been  garnered  in  prose  and  poetry  seems  so  clearly  to  possess  the 
virtue  of  Ithuriel's  spear;  if  only  we  were  willing  to  make  constant 
use  of  it,  error  and  misconception  could  not  possibly  continue  to 
impose  upon  us.  Yet  the  true  basis  of  our  civic  and  international 
relations  still  in  practice  eludes  us,  and  "the  long  result  of  time"  is 
a  mutual  understanding  that  is,  as  current  events  conclusively  prove, 
dangerously  incomplete.  How  often,  one  asks  oneself,  must  man- 
kind learn  at  great  cost  the  same  lesson?  How  often  in  books  that 
by  their  imaginative  power  convince  the  reason  and  win  the  heart 
must  the  true  greatness  and  joy  of  human  life  be  shown,  before 
the  vision  persists  and  begins  to  be  realized  progressively  through 
organized  habit?  Have  we  perhaps  cherished  an  illusion  about 
the  range  of  the  influence  exerted  by  literature  in  the  determination 
of  human  action?  Is  this  influence,  after  all,  chiefly  aesthetic,  and, 
in  so  far  as  it  does  affect  the  thought  and  action  of  the  world,  is  its 
life  transitory?  The  direct  influence  of  the  spoken  unrecorded 
word  is  evidently  contemporaneous  only;  in  the  light  of  actual  ex- 
perience may  we  still  believe  with  Milton  that  a  good  book  has  in  it 
the  potency  of  a  life  beyond  life?    Martial  in  one  of  his  epigrams 
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observes  that  they  do  not  really  write  whose  books  no  one  reads. 
Doubtless  there  have  been  mute  inglorious  Miltons  who  in  the  daily 
round  of  intercourse  with  their  fellows  rose  to  the  height  of  some 
great  argument  and  justified  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  But  they 
have  left  no  memorial  of  themselves,  save  in  the  lives,  perhaps 
equally  unknown  to  fame,  that  they  enlarged  and  strengthened. 
Their  influence  thus  seems  to  be  narrowly  limited  and  confined  to 
their  own  times.  Does,  then,  the  Milton  whom  we  rank  among  the 
immortals,  the  great  poet  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  really  exert 
today  an  influence  commensurate  with  his  power  to  inform?  Or  is 
he  today  a  living  voice  to  the  appreciative  few,  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  shadow  of  a  great  name,  praised  but  not  read.  If  this  be 
true  of  Milton,  what  shall  we  say  of  other  great  names?  What, 
in  particular,  of  Horace? 

Our  age  is  impatient  of  tradition,  which  it  no  longer  regards  as 
life-sustaining.  It  is  absorbed  in  the  novel  sensations  of  the  kaleido- 
scopic present  and  in  dreams  of  a  still  more  wonderful  future.  The 
past  is  consigned  to  historical  museums,  and,  even  so,  is  regarded 
with  curiosity  rather  than  with  reverence. 

Excessere  omnes  adytis  arisque  relictis 
Di,  quibus  imperium  hoc  steterat. 

But  is  it  really  true  that  the  ancient  oracles  are  no  longer  responsive 
to  our  need?  We  are  profoundly  concerned  today  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  standard  of  corporate  and  national  ethics.  The  accom- 
plished editor  of  the  Hibbert  Journal  has  recently  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  it  is  a  State-nature  and  not  human  nature  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  insanity  now  raging  in  Europe.  But  eighteen 
centuries  ago  Tacitus,  as  Professor  Bury*  has  pointed  out,  "  judged 
actions  by  the  ideals  of  virtue  and  nobility,  and  was  not  prepared 
to  acknowledge  that  the  standard  applied  to  private  conduct  may  be 
inapplicable  to  public  transactions."  And  four  centuries  earlier  still, 
Demosthenes,f  protesting  against  a  breach  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the. commonwealth,  had  warned  the  Athenians  not  to  exhibit  as 
a  nation  conduct  which  they  would  shrink  from  as  individuals. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  modern  scientific  spirit  we  are  learning 

♦Ancient  Greek  Historians,  p.  231. 
t  In  Lept'inen,  136. 
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slowly,  very  slowly  to  distrust  the  universal  validity  of  our  personal 
beliefs  and  disbeliefs,  however  broadly  these  may  be  based  upon 
observation  and  reasoned  analysis.  The  possibilities  of  our  indi- 
vidual brains,  however  remarkable,  are  not  after  all  coterminous 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  truth.  But  Aristotle*  long  ago  pointed 
out  that  "those  who  would  adequately  judge  the  truth  must  be  arbi- 
trators and  not  litigants,"  and  in  these  words  gave  expression  not 
only  to  his  own  intellectual  temper,  but  to  a  characteristic  attitude 
of  the  best  thought  of  Hellas.  Has  Horace,  who  hitherto  to  each 
successive  age  has  seemed  "  to  express  its  own  familiar  wisdom 
and  experience,"  now  no  message  for  our  time? 

II 

I  am  a  believer,  then,  in  the  old  tradition  of  the  enduring  value 
of  that  literature,  whether  of  ancient,  of  medieval,  or  of  mod- 
ern times,  which  has  been  winnowed  out  by  generations  of  com- 
petent critics,  and  pronounced  worthy.  This  value  is  not  merely 
nor  even  chiefly  aesthetic,  but  is  found  in  the  power  of  such 
literature  to  shape  for  practical  ends  the  thought  and  action  of  daily 
life.  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  accept  still  DeQuincey's  famous 
distinction  between  the  literature  of  knowledge  and  the  literature 
of  power,  and,  while  regarding  both  as  indispensable,  to  assign  the 
primacy  to  the  latter.  Our  age,  however,  prizes  most  the  former, 
and  worships  that  efficiency  which  through  the  wide  dispersion  and 
use  of  this  knowledge  it  believes  will  be  secured  as  never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  I  should  be  the  last  to  depreciate  the  in- 
estimable value  of  modern  science.  But  have  we  sufficiently  con- 
sidered the  obvious  fact  that  the  skill  into  which  exact  knowledge 
may  be  transmuted  is  simply  a  means  to  an  end,  a  tool  which  is 
equally  at  the  service  of  the  saint  and  the  sinner,  of  the  altruist  and 
the  self-seeker?  More  than  this,  through  the  various  forms  of 
organization  so  characteristic  of  modern  society  the  power  of  its 
possessors  is  so  enormously  multiplied  that  they  may  with  the  noblest 
intentions  become  a  positive  menace  to  civilization  as  other  human 
beings  conceive  it.  If  we  could  answer  Pilate's  question  and  give  a 
definition  of  truth  that  would  be  valid  for  all  men,  the  case  would 

*  De  Caelo,  1.  10. 
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be  different.  The  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  intelligent  and 
ever  more  skilful  application  of  it  to  the  problems  of  society  might 
then  bring  us  onward  in  a  straight  line  to  a  predetermined  goal. 
But  we  do  not  know  the  one  best  form  of  organization  towards 
which  we  should  strive.  We  have  no  permanently  valid  thought- 
model  for  the  realization  of  which  in  the  conduct  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  state  we  may  labor.  It  is  in  fact  increasingly  probable, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  already  quite  certain,  that  there  is  no 
one  ordering  of  life  that  is  best  for  all  men. 

Consider  for  a  moment  a  striking  example  of  this  question. 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay 

said  Tennyson,  and  in  so  saying  expressed  a  view  then  and  now 
widely  held.  But  Sir  Robert  Hart,  than  whom  no  man  has  ever 
been  more  competent  to  speak,  says*  of  the  Chinese: 

They  are  well-behaved,  law-abiding,  intelligent,  economical, 
and  industrious;  they  can  learn  anything;  they  are  punctiliously 
polite,  they  worship  talent,  and  they  believe  in  right  so  firmly  that 
they  scorn  to  think  it  requires  to  be  supported  or  enforced  by  might ; 
they  delight  in  literature,  and  everywhere  they  have  their  literary 
clubs  and  coteries  for  learning  and  discussing  each  other's  essays 
and  verses ;  they  possess  and  practise  an  admirable  system  of  ethics, 
and  they  are  generous,  charitable,  and  fond  of  good  works;  they 
never  forget  a  favor,  they  make  rich  return  for  any  kindness,  and, 
though  they  know  money  will  buy  service,  a  man  must  be  more  than 
wealthy  to  win  public  esteem  and  respect ;  they  are  practical,  teach- 
able, and  wonderfully  gifted  with  common-sense;  they  are  excellent 
artisans,  reliable  workmen,  and  of  a  good  faith  that  everyone  ac- 
knowledges and  admires  in  their  commercial  dealings ;  in  no  country 
that  is  or  was,  has  the  commandment  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother  "  been  so  religiously  obeyed,  or  so  fully  and  without  excep- 
tion given  effect  to,  and  it  is  in  fact  the  keynote  of  their  family, 
social,  official,  and  national  life,  and  because  it  is  so  "  their  days  are 
long  in  the  land  "  God  hath  given  them. 

Will  China  really  gain  more  than  she  will  lose  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Western  ideas  and  methods  ?  The  true  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, as  to  a  thousand  others  equally  open  and  perplexing,  is  hidden 
in  the  future;  but  the  average  forceful  mind  has  already  prejudged 

*  These  from  the  Land  of  Sinim,  Essays  on  the  Chinese  Question,  pp.  141, 142. 
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the  decision,  and  purposes  the  enforcement  of  its  view.  For  perhaps 
the  most  striking  aspect  of  the  interplay  of  individuals  is  still,  as  it 
always  has  been,  the  persistent  effort  of  those  who  fain  would  lead 
to  mold  into  their  own  likeness  those  who  might  be  induced  or 
coerced  to  follow.  In  practice  the  desire  to  achieve  results  as  soon 
as  possible  has  led  to  a  far  greater  use  of  coercion,  overt  or  subtle, 
than  of  persuasion.  Such  a  trend  toward  assimilation  is  perhaps  an 
inevitable  outcome  of  human  nature.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  role 
that  selfishness  has  played  in  marring  or  making  the  lives  of  others ; 
the  motives  have  often  been  of  the  purest,  the  aims  of  the  noblest. 
But  able  and  vigorous  minds  do  not  readily  grant  admission  even 
to  a  suspicion,  much  less  to  a  real  doubt,  that  policies  to  them  so 
clearly  sound,  so  abundantly  justified  by  their  own  thought  and  ex- 
perience, may  yet  fail  to  produce  happiness  for  personalities  quite 
differently  constituted  from  themselves.  If  to  this  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  their  own  intellectual  processes  there  be  added  the  liking 
to  control,  a  feeling  so  native  to  humanity  that  it  may  reasonably 
dispute  with  fame  the  honor  of  being  called  "the  last  infirmity  of 
noble  mind,"  what  wonder  that  to  men  thus  endowed  the  propriety 
of  a  nice  attention  to  the  peculiar  likes  and  dislikes,  beliefs  and  dis- 
beliefs, of  their  fellow-beings  has  seemed  an  amiable  but  idle  fancy. 
An  unsympathetic  observer  might  be  inclined  to  impute  to  them  that 
supreme  egotism  which  finds  in  the  precise  formulation  of  its  own 
opinion  a  necessary  kinship  with  the  final  truth.  But  the  judgment 
would  show  a  lack  of  discernment.  Rather  is  it  true  that  the  im- 
perious demand  for  self-expression  insists  upon  finding  a  world 
plastic  to  its  needs;  and  the  imagination,  as  yet  child-like  and  un- 
disciplined, instinctively  defines  the  progress  of  that  world  in  terms 
of  its  own  ideals.  Perhaps  in  the  end  the  life  of  a  nation  might  be 
so  ordered  by  the  superior  wisdom  of  a  governing  class  that  under 
favorable  circumstances  the  concrete  results  for  happiness  might  be 
far  greater  than  those  which  could  be  secured  by  the  experiments  of 
a  democracy.  If  material  comfort  only  were  the  end  of  existence, 
the  loss  of  individual  initiative  might  be  justified.  The  modern 
Esau  might  actually  be  commended  for  relinquishing  his  birthright 
to  men  confessedly  cleverer  than  he  and  for  eating  with  humble 
content  the  savory  pottage  which  they  in  their  wisdom  provided. 
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If,  however,  life  has  a  wider  significance,  one  must  feel  that  it  is 
perilous  to  resign  the  essence  of  its  good, 

Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas. 

Faust  makes  with  Mephistopheles  the  compact  of  every  individual 
soul  with  life: 

Werd'  ich  beruhigt  je  mich  auf  ein  Faulbett  legen, 

So  sei  es  gleich  um  mich  gethan ; 

Kannst  du  mich  schmeichelnd  je  beliigen, 

Dass  ich  mir  selbst  gefallen  mag, 

Kannst  du  mich  mit  Genuss  betriigen : 

Das  sei  fur  mich  der  letzte  Tag! 

Ever  growing  knowledge  and  intelligence,  ever  widening  horizons, 
ever  broadening  sympathies, — these,  gained  by  a  self-determined 
development,  are  the  verae  vivendi  causae,  not  the  good  things  of 
life  which  today  represent  Juvenal's  panem  et  cir censes.  Professor 
John  Dewey  has  recently*  discussed  the  difference  between  two 
"  irreconcilably  opposed  educational  and  industrial  ideals,"  between 
education  on  the  one  hand  and  training  on  the  other,  between  "a 
democratic  and  a  feudal  control  of  industry."  It  is  true,  as  he 
finely  says,  that 

the  curriculum  on  this  narrow  trade  plan  will  neglect  as  useless 
for  its  ends  the  topics  in  history  and  civics  which  make  future 
workers  aware  of  their  rightful  claims  as  citizens  in  a  democracy, 
alert  to  the  fact  that  the  present  economic  struggle  is  but  the  present- 
day  phase  taken  by  the  age-long  battle  for  human  liberties.  The 
studies  which  fit  the  individual  for  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of 
leisure  time,  which  develop  good  taste  in  reading  and  appreciation 
of  the  arts,  will  be  passed  over  as  good  for  those  who  belong  by 
wealth  to  the  leisure  class,  but  quite  useless  in  the  training  of  skilled 
employees. 

The  other  idea  of  industrial  education  aims  at  preparing  every 
individual  to  render  service  of  a  useful  sort  to  the  community,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  equips  him  to  secure  by  his  own  initiative  what- 
ever place  his  natural  capacities  fit  him  for.  It  will  remember  that 
the  future  employee  is  a  consumer  as  well  as  a  producer,  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  society,  so  far  as  it  is  intelligent  and  wholesome, 
is  to  an  increase  of  the  hours  of  leisure,  and  that  an  education 
which  does  nothing  to  enable  individuals  to  consume  wisely  and  to 

*  "  Learning  to  Earn,"  School  and  Society,  March  24,  1917. 
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utilize  leisure  wisely  is  a  fraud  on  democracy.  So  far  as  method 
is  concerned,  such  a  conception  of  industrial  education  will  prize 
freedom  more  than  docility;  initiative  more  than  automatic  skill; 
insight  and  understanding  more  than  capacity  to  recite  lessons  or 
to  execute  tasks  under  the  direction  of  others. 

Ill 

The  chapter  that  is  devoted  to  Horace  in  Professor  Mackail's 
Latin  Literature  closes  with  the  following  paragraph : 

Among  the  many  amazing  achievements  of  the  Greek  genius 
in  the  field  of  human  thought  were  a  lyrical  poetry  of  unexampled 
beauty,  a  refined  critical  faculty,  and  later  than  the  greater  thinkers 
and  outside  of  the  strict  schools,  a  temperate  philosophy  of  life 
such  as  we  see  afterwards  in  the  beautiful  personality  of  Plutarch. 
In  all  these  three  Horace  interpreted  Greece  to  the  world,  while 
adding  that  peculiarly  Roman  urbanity — the  spirit  at  once  of  the 
grown  man  as  distinguished  from  children,  of  the  man  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  gentleman — which  up  till  now  has  been  a  dominant  ideal 
over  the  thought  and  life  of  Europe. 

I  wish  to  present  certain  aspects  of  Horace's  temperate  philos- 
ophy of  life  that  are  entirely  consonant  with  the  train  of  thought  I 
have  thus  far  been  pursuing ;  and  I  shall  be  concerned,  not  with  the 
content  of  this  philosophy,  but  with  the  attitude  of  mind  out  of 
which  it  sprang.  For  Horace  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  fine  represen- 
tative of  one  of  the  permanently  possible  attitudes  of  the  human 
mind  towards  its  environment.  It  may  seem  hazardous  to  predi- 
cate permanence  of  any  trait  of  human  nature  at  a  time  when  it  is 
so  vigorously  urged  on  scientific  grounds  that  "  a  great  part  of  what 
has  been  mistaken  for  nature  is  really  nurture,  direct  and  indirect, 
conscious,  or  more  commonly,  wholly  unconscious,"  and  that  "  those 
things  therefore  that  the  radical  would  alter  and  the  conservative 
defend  are  not  traits  of  human  nature,  but  artificial  achievements  of 
human  nurture."  But  there  are  some  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween human  beings  that  I  venture  to  think  no  changes  brought 
about  by  nurture  will  eliminate  from  the  world.  Vergil,  for  ex- 
ample, was  for  a  time  under  the  spell  of  Lucretius.  But  the  two 
natures  were  essentially  diverse;  the  one  passionately  convinced  of 
the  supreme  efficacy  of  rigorous  thinking,  the  other  innately  dis- 
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trustful  of  the  conclusions  of  the  reason  whenever  they  conflicted 
with  the  attachments  of  the  heart,  and,  as  George  Eliot  says  of 
Daniel  Deronda,  "loth  to  part  with  long-sanctioned  forms  which 
for  him  were  quick  with  memories  and  sentiments  that  no  argu- 
ment could  lay  dead."  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  are  not 
merely  two  different  forms  of  worship;  they  are  the  outcome  of 
two  ultimately  different  attitudes  of  the  aspiring  soul.  There  is  as 
yet  no  warrant  for  believing  that  the  subtle  essence  which  we  call 
personality  will  ever  become  standardized  in  the  race  as  a  whole. 
However  completely  the  facts  of  nature,  in  all  the  possible  senses 
of  that  highly  ambiguous  word,  shall  become  scientifically  known, 
different  personalities  will  attach  to  these  facts  in  any  given  equation 
a  varying  spiritual  significance,  and  thus  obtain  different  answers  to 
the  same  problem.  Consider,  for  example,  the  extraordinary  diver- 
sity of  the  results  of  reverent  investigation  which  Professor  McGif- 
fert  has  dispassionately  set  forth  in  his  recent  volume,  The  Rise  of 
Miodern  Religious  Ideas.  The  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
suggests  with  increasing  force  that  the  great  value  of  philosophical 
inquiry  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  growing  light  thrown  upon  a  far 
distant,  but  surely  emerging  definitive  goal,  but  rather  in  the  work- 
ing out  in  rational  and  coherent  form  of  a  great  variety  of  inter- 
pretations of  life's  mystery  whereby  fundamentally  different  souls 
can  live.  Such  systems,  once  developed,  would  be  in  their  essential 
elements  forever  after  available  for  those  minds  to  whom  experience 
so  shaped  itself. 

In  the  second  place,  the  general  attitude  of  mind  which  Horace 
represents  is  congenial  to  the  ideal  spirit  of  democracy,  and  the  par- 
ticular form  that  he  himself  gives  to  it  most  pertinent  to  the  need  of 
our  own  age.  He  is  essentially  an  independent  thinker,  not  only  by 
nature  incapable  of  accepting  views  upon  the  authority  of  others, 
but  possessed  of  a  mind  so  open  to  new  ideas  and  interpretations  of 
life  that  even  his  own  authority  gave  him  only  provisional  warrant 
for  belief.  In  the  first  letter  of  the  first  Book  of  Epistles,  written 
when  he  was  over  forty  years  old,  he  gives  very  clear  expression  to 
this  suspension  of  final  judgment: 

Nunc  itaque  et  versus  et  cetera  ludicra  pono ; 

Quid  verum  atque  decens  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  hoc  sum; 
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Condo  et  compono  quae  mox  depromere  possim. 

Ac  ne  forte  roges  quo  me  duce,  quo  Lare  tuter, 
Nullius  adductus  iurare  in  verba  magistri, 
Quo  me  cumque  rapit  tempest'as,  deferor  hospes. 
Nunc  agilis  no  et  mersor  civilibus  undis, 
Virtutis  verae  custos  rigidusque  satelles ; 
Nunc  in  Aristippi  furtim  praecepta  relabor, 
Et  mihi  res,  non  me  rebus,  subiungere  Conor. 

He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  especially  drawn  to  Aristippus  by  the 
latter's  flexibility  and  sunny  cheerfulness  in  the  face  of  untoward 
circumstances,  his  ability  to  be  master  of  things,  not  mastered  by 
them.    In  another  letter  we  find  the  remark : 

Omnis  Aristippum  decuit  color  et  status  et  res, 
Temptant'em  maiora  fere,  praesentibus  aequum. 

Much  later,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Montesquieu*  speaks  of  him- 
self in  terms  that  might  well  be  used  of  this  trait  in  Aristippus: 
"  Ma  machine  est  si  heureusement  construite,  que  je  suis  frappe  par 
tous  les  objets  assez  vivement  pour  qu'ils  puissent  me  donner  du 
plaisir,  pas  assez  pour  qu'ils  puissent  me  causer  de  la  peine." 

But  neither  Cyrenaicism  nor  any  other  of  the  recognized  schools 
could  hold  Horace  permanently.  Once  while  staying  at  Praeneste 
he  re-read  Homer  and  found  him  to  be  a  clearer  and  better  teacher 
of  morals  than  the  professors  of  Stoicism  and  the  New  Academy. 
And  on  another  occasion  he  turns  to  the  homespun  wisdom  of 
Ofellus,  once  the  owner  of  the  farm  on  which,  after  misfortune 
came,  he  worked  with  courageous  serenity  for  another.  Horace 
is  essentially  an  experimental  philosopher  observing  and  analyzing 
the  actions  of  men  and  their  results  in  society  with  a  view  to  the  dis- 
covery of  something  better.  In  this  attempt  he  is  confronted  by  the 
difficulty  that  the  motives  which  lie  back  of  the  acts  of  others  are 
not  easy  to  discover  or  to  evaluate.  He  considers,  therefore,  the 
one  person  whose  motives  lie,  as  it  were,  as  an  open  book  before 
him,  viz.,  himself ;  but  he  does  this  in  the  full  conviction  that  he  is  a 
typical  human  being,  one  of  the  many,  a  curious  and  interesting 
combination  of  excellences  and  defects,  of  strength  and  weakness, 
of  reason  and  unreason.  One  may  use  of  him  the  words  which 
Sidney  Colvin  uses  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  his  introduction 
to  the  latter's  Vailima  Letters: 

*  Pensees  Diverses.     Portrait  de  Montesquieu. 
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Stevenson  belonged  to  the  race  of  Montaigne  and  the  literary 
egotists.  The  word  seems  out  of  place,  since  of  egotism  in  the  sense 
of  vanity  or  selfishness  he  was  of  all  men  the  most  devoid ;  but  he 
was  nevertheless  a  watchful  and  ever  interested  observer  of  the 
motions  of  his  own  mind.  He  saw  himself,  as  he  saw  everything 
(to  borrow  the  words  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang),  with  the  lucidity  of 
genius,  and  loved  to  put  himself  on  terms  of  confidence  with  his 
readers. 

This  interest  in  the  ordering  of  life  as  a  fine  art  is  unceasing,  and 
the  method  is  always  that  of  the  observer  who  studies  the  past  and 
the  present  with  reference  not  to  the  establishment  of  a  consistent 
and  interrelated  theory  or  system  of  philosophy  to  which  one  may 
conform  one's  daily  life,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  guidance  in 
trying  out  new  policies  which  in  turn  will,  he  knows,  raise  new  prob- 
lems of  detail.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  even  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  should  have  worked  out  a  consistent  system  of 
thought.  It  is  true  that  he  praises  consistency  and  expresses  a  de- 
sire to  become  consistent.  But  life,  to  whose  teaching  he  was  swiftly 
responsive,  was  continuously  revealing  to  him  the  futility  of  at- 
tempting to  imprison  the  essence  and  potential  development  of  life 
in  a  set  of  definitive  formulas.  The  very  manner  in  which  he  pre- 
sents his  thoughts  to  his  reader  is  in  harmony  with  this  tempera- 
mental attitude.  It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  that  he  is  not  a 
systematic  thinker;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  mankind 
desire  an  orderly  sequence  and  cogent  demonstration  of  the  sound- 
ness of  a  given  point  of  view,  Horace  has  by  many  been  criticized 
for  lack  of  coherence  or  accused  of  intellectual  laziness  because  he 
did  not  think  out  to  their  natural  conclusions  the  implications  of  his 
argument.  I  venture  to  think,  however,  that  it  is  not  quite  fair  to 
expect  from  a  man  who  has  reached  no  conclusion  a  lucid  exposition 
of  the  thing  that  for  him  does  not  yet  exist. 

But  the  true  reason  is  probably  to  be  found  in  another  circum- 
stance. Horace's  own  name  for  his  Satires  was  Sermones,  and 
while  the  Epistles  are  letters  in  form,  they  are  really  a  second  series 
of  Sermones.  Both,  then,  are  talks,  not  debates.  He  is  working 
out  a  philosophy;  he  therefore  discusses  rather  than  argues.  One 
feels  the  atmosphere  of  the  give  and  take  of  real  conversation,  the 
presence  of  openmindedness,  the  absence  of  dogmatism.    Doubtless 
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in  a  perfect  world  in  which  the  thought  and  action  of  human  beings 
were  controlled  by  high  intelligence,  a  priori  reasoning  might  be 
sound.  One  might  then  apply  general  principles  to  the  daily  life  of 
a  community  without  fear  of  disastrous  consequences.  But  in 
reality  the  world  is  not  thus  perfect,  nor  is  the  widespread  exercise 
of  intelligence  its  characteristic.  We  do  not  live  in  that  "  dry  light " 
of  which  Heraclitus  spoke,  but  in  a  haze,  sometimes  roseate  but 
more  frequently  grey,  of  personal  prejudices  and  predilections.  Is 
it  reasonable,  Horace  would  say  to  us,  that  in  such  a  world  an  indi- 
vidual thinker,  product  as  he  is  of  his  environment  and  therefore 
limited  by  it,  should  feel  absolutely  sure  that  he,  beyond  other  men, 
has  found  the  one  true  way  for  all?  Does  a  man  normally  reach 
and  hold  conclusions  that  arise,  not  from  his  own  capacity  to  ob- 
serve and  understand,  but  from  the  capacity  of  others  with  whom 
he  sympathizes,  if  at  all,  very  imperfectly?  But  if  his  thought  thus 
necessarily  bears  the  distinctive  impress  of  his  own  personality  and 
not  that  of  another, — for  he  can  not  escape  himself — is  it  consistent 
with  his  dignity  as  a  rational  being  to  assume  in  advance  of  ex- 
periment that  his  particular  answer  to  a  disputed  question  is  the  best 
for  all  men?  If  one  man  may  assert  this,  why  not  another?  In 
the  conflict  of  authority,  what  should  decide?  General  principles, 
logically  applied?  Horace's  answer  is:  Life;  "by  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them."  You  recall  the  close  of  the  story  of  Philippus 
and  Mena: 

Qui  semel  aspexit  quantum  dimissa  petitis 
Praestent,  mature  redeat  repetatque  relicta. 
Metiri  se  quemque  suo  modulo  ac  pede  verum  est. 

Horace,  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  discusses  rather  than  argues 
with  his  reader.  One  gets  everywhere  in  these  "  talks  "  the  impres- 
sion of  a  free  play  of  ideas.  The  issue  is  not  forced,  for  Horace 
himself  holds  the  views  that  he  is  presenting  subject  to  such  changes 
as  further  experience  and  reflection  may  bring.  His  tone  and  at 
times  his  words  suggest  a  readiness  to  consider  such  changes  at  once. 
The  letter  to  Numicius,  for  example,  closes  with  the  words : 

Vive,  vale.     Si  quid  novisti  rect'ius  istis, 
Candidus  imperti ;  si  nil,  his  utere  mecum. 
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But  Horace  does  not  only  cherish  his  own  independence;  he  is 
scrupulously  careful  to  accord  the  same  privilege  to  others.  He  is 
continuously  making  available  for  others  the  results  of  his  own 
self-examination  and  commending  these  results  to  them  as  worthy 
of  their  attention  as  disinterested  studies  of  the  nature  of  a  typical 
human  being.  But  the  implication  of  his  manner  is  always  such  as 
to  leave  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  suggestions  offered  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  person  with  whom  he  is  talking.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  good  taste  and  urbanity;  it  is  rather  also  a 
question  of  fair  play.  He  will  not  invade  another's  territory.  Al- 
ways himself  seeking  to  understand  that  ever-changing  life  which 
defies  any  final  expression,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  exert  pressure 
upon  others  in  favor  of  views  which  may  after  all  turn  out  to  be 
somewhat  inadequate.  If  his  ideas  are  to  be  adopted  by  others,  it 
must  be  because  others  as  well  as  he  find  those  ideas  inherently 
reasonable. 

In  the  maintenance  of  both  the  positions  which  I  have  described, 
his  own  independence  and  his  unwillingness  to  impair  in  others  a 
like  independence,  he  was  powerfully  aided  by  an  element  in  his 
nature  which  is  so  pervasive  as  to  affect  almost  everything  that  he 
did.  That  sense  of  humor  which  in  its  value  for  the  sane  ordering 
of  life  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  second  only  to  a  sense  of  mo- 
rality never  deserts  him.  Yet  he  is  by  no  means  lacking  in  serious- 
ness. In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  even  enthusiastic,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  ardor  with  which  he  embraced  the  cause  of  Brutus 
at  Athens  and  from  that  Epode  in  which  he  pictures  a  continuing 
life  of  the  lost  cause  of  the  Republic  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 
But  the  ardent  dreams  of  that  youthful  period  faded  presently 
"  into  the  light  of  common  day  "  ;  and,  when  later  in  middle  life  and 
in  full  harmony  with  the  state  policies  of  the  leader  against  whom 
he  had  fought  at  Philippi  he  wrote  the  great  series  of  national  Odes 
that  open  the  third  book,  the  feeling,  while  still  strong,  is  disci- 
plined by  that  abiding  distrust  of  excessive  hope  or  emotional 
idealization  which  came  to  him  from  the  unceasing  endeavor  to  see 
the  facts  of  life  as  they  really  are,  however  little  they  may  be  what 
one  would  like  to  have  them.  The  play  of  humor  is  so  constant  as 
to  constitute  one  of  the  special  charms  of  his  writing,  as  it  must  have 
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constituted  one  of  the  special  charms  of  his  living  personality.  He 
shifts  from  jest  to  earnest  and  from  earnest  to  jest  so  swiftly  and  so 
subtly  that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  discern  whether  he  is  serious 
or  humorous  in  what  he  says.  He  has  thus  the  unfailing  attraction 
of  a  problem  that  is  never  solved,  of  a  secret  that  is  never  quite  dis- 
covered. As  I  have  said,  the  amusement  with  which  he  views  the 
course  of  events  is  perfectly  compatible  with  an  underlying  serious- 
ness. He  is  by  no  means  a  Laodicean,  but  he  gradually  became  quite 
sure  that  from  a  purely  practical  point  of  view  the  realization  of 
life's  possibilities  would  be  surer  and  more  complete  if  one  did  not 
prize  them  too  highly  nor  stake  all  one's  peace  of  mind  upon  their 
attainment  in  specific  ways  at  specific  times  or  in  specific  forms. 
The  disparity  between  the  intensity  of  human  unhappiness  and  the 
often  slight,  ephemeral,  and  sometimes  wholly  imaginary  causes  of 
that  unhappiness  will  dispose  one  to  smile  or  to  grieve  as  one  may  be 
cast  in  the  mold  of  a  Democritus  or  of  a  Heraclitus.  Horace,  whose 
philosophy  was  always  as  practical  as  the  early  teaching  of  his  prac- 
tical father,  saw  a  greater  constructive  force  in  smiles  than  in  tears. 
And  so  when  he  smiles,  he  does  not  look  down  upon  the  situation 
which  has  caused  his  amusement,  but  rather  sympathizes  with  it. 
His  sense  of  humor,  operating  as  it  does  to  save  him  from  over- 
estimating the  value  of  his  own  theories,  becomes  a  positive  element 
in  enabling  him  to  present  those  theories  persuasively. 

His  admirer  Persius  later  epitomized  in  two  verses  his  peculiar 
power : 

Omne  vafer  vitium  ridenti  Flaccus  amico 

Tangit  et  admissus  circum  praecordia  ludit. 

His  is  the  true  genius  of  the  comic,  "the  genius  of  thoughtful 
laughter,"  the  laughter  that  understands,  that  is  not  unaware  of  the 
pathetic  side.  "  Genuine  humor  and  true  wit,"  says  Landor  in  one 
of  his  Imaginary  Conversations,  "  require  a  sound  and  capacious 
mind,  which  is  always  a  grave  one."  Horace  is  profoundly  inter- 
ested in  the  fruitful  application  of  ideas  to  everyday  life;  he  is  pro- 
foundly convinced  of  the  value  of  constructive  ideas  and  ideals.  He 
laughs  or  smiles  not  at  these,  but  at  childish  misconceptions  of 
them  and  at  the  resultant  futility  of  human  effort.    To  observe  this 
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spectacle  in  a  mood  wholly  serious,  to  try  to  change  it  for  the  better 
without  the  help  of  "that  modulating  and  restraining  balance- 
wheel  which  we  call  a  sense  of  humor,"  is  to  incur,  he  thinks,  a  grave 
risk  of  doing  more  harm  than  good.  For  seriousness  not  tem- 
pered by  humor  is  prone  to  over-estimate  the  efficacy  of  particular 
general  ideas  at  particular  junctures.  Is  thoroughness  always  com- 
mendable? That  depends  upon  time  and  place  and  persons.  The 
decision  must  be  made  not  in  an  ideal  world,  but  for  human  beings 
that  are  as  yet  in  myriad  diverse  ways  imperfect ;  and  therefore  the 
prudent  sociologist,  like  the  prudent  physician,  must  suit  the  strength 
of  his  healing  remedy  to  the  particular  person  or  group  under  the 
particular  conditions  that  obtain.  One  thing,  and  one  thing  only, 
is  normally  certain,  that  any  principle  whatever  may  work  disaster, 
if  it  be  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  and  applied  because  it  is 
theoretically  sound. 

Insani  sapiens  nomen  ferat,  aequus  iniqui, 
Ultra  quam  satis  est  virtutem  si  petat  ipsam. 

That  a  man  devoid  of  a  sense  of  humor  is  apt  to  over-estimate  his 
own  importance  in  the  general  scheme  of  things  has  been  generally 
admitted;  it  has  not  been  so  generally  perceived  that  this  sense  is 
indispensable  to  success  in  social  therapeutics.  John  Galsworthy  has 
recently  shown  us  in  his  fine  novel  The  Freelands  how  difficult  it  is 
to  bring  ideas  to  bear  effectively  upon  a  complicated  social  problem, 
and  how  in  the  passionate  endeavor  to  secure  justice  for  one's  fel- 
low-beings one  may  actually  do  them  great  injury.  For  the  players 
in  life's  drama  are  not  personified  abstractions.  Rarely  is  the  issue 
clearly  joined  between  acknowledged  justice  and  confessed  injustice, 
as  happens,  for  example,  in  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  These  words, 
like  all  such  general  terms  that  are  descriptive  of  human  thought 
and  action,  have  no  definitive  content.  They  convey  today,  as  they 
have  always  conveyed,  the  most  diverse  meanings  to  different  human 
beings.  "  Was  uns  alle  bandigt,  das  Gemeine,"  no  less  than  indi- 
vidual aspiration,  makes  such  diversity  inevitable.  Again  and  again, 
in  the  pathetic  history  of  human  antagonisms,  both  parties  to  the 
controversy  give  ample  proof  that  they  sincerely  believe  their  ideas 
to  be  true  and  right  both  for  themselves  and  for  others  also.    And 
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if  one  then  admits  the  propriety  of  the  plea,  "  I  must  be  cruel,  only 
to  be  kind,"  there  is  practically  no  barbarity,  as  current  events  still 
prove,  that  one  may  not  commit  with  a  good  conscience.  Conservative 
and  radical  alike  may  justly  be  charged  with  this  narrow-minded- 
ness and  its  resultant  cost  to  human  happiness. 

Humanity  has  made  a  certain  advance  in  civilization;  it  hopes 
to  make  in  the  future  a  still  greater  advance.  It  has  paid  for  its 
present  achievement  a  sum  total  of  human  suffering  that  is  beyond 
computation;  must  the  same  terrible  price  be  paid  for  the  achieve- 
ment that  is  to  come?  I  fear  that  the  answer  will  be  in  the  af- 
firmative unless  education  and  reflection  shall  very  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  those  who  cheerfully  concede  to  their  fellows  the 
right  to  be  different  from  themselves  without  loss  of  esteem.  But 
this  will  be  quite  possible  if  men  will  cease  to  identify  naively  their 
own  personal  beliefs  with  necessary  truth,  because  they  have  come 
to  understand  that  in  actual  life  all  definitions  of  "  good  "  are  ex- 
perimental only.  The  one  thing,  in  fact,  that  must  be  jealously  safe- 
guarded is  liberty  to  frame  and  test  in  practice  such  experimental 
definitions. 

Nil  admirari  prope  res  est  una,  Numici, 

Solaque  quae  possit  facere  et  servare  beatum. 

The  Horace,  whether  of  the  first  century  B.  C.  or  of  the  twentieth 
century  A.  D.,  who  thus  speaks,  will  not  think  himself  and  his  per- 
sonal ideas  quite  indispensable  to  the  governing  of  his  world.  He 
will  contemplate  leni  risu  even  his  own  earnestness  in  urging  others 
to  consider  those  ideas.  And  both  for  himself  and  for  others  he  will 
prize  so  highly  the  right  of  individual  decision,  that  he  can  say  in 
all  courtesy  to  such  a  listener : 

Quodsi  cessas  aut  strenuus  anteis, 
Nee  tardum  opperior  nee  praecedentibus  insto. 

Nelson  Glenn  McCrea 


ARCHEOLOGY  AS  A  LIBERAL  STUDY 

THE  charm  of  archaeology  is  difficult  to  define,  but  it  lures  all 
manner  of  minds.  A  grocer's  clerk  is  touched  in  his  dreams 
by  the  magic  wand,  and  presently  Schliemann  discovers  the  treas- 
ures of  Troy;  it  wins  triumphant  sway  over  a  prosperous  business 
man  and  persuades  Jacobsen  to  form  a  collection  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture which  is  now  the  world-renowned  Ny-Carlsberg  at  Copenhagen ; 
or  again  it  penetrates  the  palace  and  leads  an  Emperor  to  the  excava- 
tion of  a  temple  in  Corfu ;  or,  most  sublime  of  all,  it  inspires  a  poet, 
and  the  world  is  forever  enriched  by  an  immortal  Ode  to  a  Grecian 
Urn.  The  appeal  of  archaeology  to  the  unprofessional  mind  is  im- 
mediate. Every  visitor  to  a  site  where  excavations  are  in  progress 
desires  at  once  to  wield  a  spade ;  every  intelligent  tourist  who  stands 
in  adoration  before  the  Vaphio  cups  is  an  embryonic  archaeologist ; 
the  daintiest  creature  in  a  perfumed  drawing  room  asserts  and  firmly 
believes  that  above  all  things  she  would  like  to  labor  for  days  in  the 
blazing  sun  to  open  a  dank  and  mouldy  tomb,  to  find  within — usually 
nothing.  The  gambling  spirit  in  human  nature  is  aroused,  and  in 
vain  is  all  insistence  on  the  fact  that  excavations  are  many,  but  treas- 
ures very  few.  Furthermore  the  hypothesis,  pick  and  shovel,  with 
conclusion,  Vaphio  cup,  seems  so  simple  that  there  is  often  little 
comprehension  of  what  the  word  archaeologist  really  connotes,  and 
the  tourist  who  scrapes  about  the  pyramids  with  his  bamboo  cane 
and  finds  a  planted  scarab  is  modestly  inclined  to  confess  to  the 
charge  of  being  an  archaeologist  with  as  much  justification  as  the 
practical  business  man  who  suggests  clearing  up  Nineveh  or  Nippur 
with  a  steam  shovel. 

Archaeology  has  been  called  the  Queen  of  Sciences  inasmuch  as 
the  science  of  antiquity  comprises  all  that  the  mind  of  man  in  the 
past  has  conceived  and  then  produced  in  concrete  form,  from  the 
primitive  stone  axe  of  palaeolithic  times  to  Roman  cities  like  Pompeii 
with  their  innumerable  ramifications  of  complex  life.  Archaeology, 
therefore,  is  not  limited  to  the  yEgean  or  the  Mediterranean  basin, 
but  is  all-comprehensive  in  its  scope,  proceeding  far  and  wide  and 
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establishing  branches  in  every  continent,  in  far  and  near  Asia, 
in  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  both  Americas.  But  as  in  each  in- 
stance the  aims  and  methods  of  archaeology  are  the  same,  for  the 
present  purpose  the  term  archaeology  will  be  limited  to  Classical 
Archaeology,  that  is  the  study  of  the  antiquity  of  the  peoples  who 
occupied  the  lands  adjoining  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  scientific  study  of  archaeology  is  a  purely  modern  develop- 
ment, and  it  has  become  a  commonplace  to  assert  that  the  genera- 
tion now  living  knows  far  more  about  the  Homeric  Greeks  than  did 
the  dwellers  in  Athens  five  centuries  before  Christ,  while  if  the 
Greek  historians  had  any  inkling  of  the  advanced  civilization  that 
developed  in  the  .^Egean  in  the  early  second  millennium,  it  consisted 
only  of  such  vague  suggestions  as  are  incorporated  in  the  Platonic 
account  of  the  lost  Atlantis.  Modern  interest  in  archaeology  can 
not  be  said  to  be  older  than  the  seventeenth  century  and  dates  from 
the  time  of  the  travels  in  the  Levant  undertaken  chiefly  by  the 
French  and  English;  and  the  type  of  English  traveler  of  this  period, 
the  wealthy  nobleman,  became  so  characteristic  that  still  in  interior 
Greece  and  in  Asia  Minor  every  Englishman  or  American  is  re- 
garded as  a  great  lord,  is  frequently  addressed  by  such  a  title,  and  is 
always  charged  prices  for  commodities  in  accordance  with  the  title. 
These  early  travelers  have  given  us  invaluable  records  of  numberless 
ruins  that  have  long  since  been  destroyed ;  but  they  were  not  men 
who  would  initiate  or  advance  a  systematic  study  of  objects  or 
sites,  and  that  great  achievement  was  left  to  a  German  scholar, 
Winckelmann,  who  published  his  History  of  Art,  the  first  modern 
work  on  archaeology,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  realization  that  a  work  of  art  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon, 
but  can  be  understood  only  in  relation  to  its  predecessors  and  suc- 
cessors, was  slow  to  penetrate,  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  statues 
of  the  ^Eginetan  pediments  in  181 1  Thorvaldsen  was  as  supremely 
successful  in  reconstituting  them  perfect  works  of  art  as  he  was 
ingenious  in  his  efforts  to  conceal  the  intention  and  cover  the  hand  of 
the  artist  who  made  them.  The  result  is  that  the  statues  as  now  ex- 
hibited in  Munich  are  not  creations  of  the  early  fifth  cenury,  B.  C, 
but  such  works  as  interpreted  by  an  artist  who  lived  nearly  twenty- 
five  centuries  later.     The  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  brought  from 
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Greece  by  Lord  Elgin,  escaped  a  similar  fate  only  through  the  subtle 
feeling  and  unerring  taste  of  Canova,  who  refused  to  desecrate 
masterpieces;  and  yet  as  late  as  1816  the  English  Government 
showed  much  hesitancy  about  purchasing  these  very  masterpieces 
for  the  British  Museum.  Artistic  appreciation  of  these  products 
of  Greek  sculpture  was  expressed  grudgingly  at  first,  but  in  due 
time  with  such  measure  that  an  incessant  demand  for  new  examples 
led  to  a  general  ransacking  of  ancient  sites  with  much  consequent 
destruction  of  interpretative  landmarks.  Schliemann  went  to  the 
Troad  in  search  of  the  city  of  Troy  and  returned  with  the  "  Treasure 
of  Priam  " ;  but  the  brutal  trench  that  he  drove  through  the  mound 
revealed  to  him  nothing  of  its  history  while  it  obliterated  countless 
records  which  his  successors  would  have  prized. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  few  decades  that  a  method  of  archae- 
ology has  been  universally  recognized  and  adopted,  and  the  secret 
of  archaeological  method  is  the  most  intensively  trained  observation. 
Kipling,  in  his  description  of  the  training  of  Kim  for  the  Indian 
secret  service,  emphasizes  observation  as  the  fundamental  and  indis- 
pensable quality  of  his  education;  and  this  is  equally  essential  for 
the  archaeologist  whose  touch  on  the  earth  alters  irreplaceably  con- 
ditions which  millennia  have  wrought.  Perhaps  this  was  first 
realized  for  a  Greek  site  with  the  beginning  of  the  excavation  of  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  in  1885,  where  the  fact  was  appreciated  that  in 
order  to  wrest  its  secrets  from  a  continuously  occupied  citadel  no 
mark  on  the  stone  could  be  overlooked  and  no  inch  of  earth  disre- 
garded. Moreover  the  results  justified  the  method,  and  the  history 
of  the  Acropolis  was  revealed,  to  the  eye  that  can  see,  almost  from 
the  time  of  Erectheus  to  the  present  day.  But  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  archaeological  method  accomplishes  re- 
markable results  may  be  seen  in  the  site  of  Knossos  in  Crete.  When 
Sir  Arthur  Evans  began  excavations  here  in  1900  everything  he 
turned  up  was  strange  and  new  in  type.  There  were  no  parallels, 
no  material  for  comparison,  no  resemblances  in  product  and  style  to 
sites  elsewhere  uncovered.  So  he  was  entirely  dependent  on  in- 
ductive reasoning,  which  through  his  care  in  excavation  and  close- 
ness of  observation  has  enabled  him  to  reconstruct  the  development 
of  Cretan  civilization  from  a  long  period  of  stone-age  occupation 
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to  an  era  of  the  highest  bloom  in  art  and  culture  about  2000-1800 
B.C.,  with  its  subsequent  decadence  and  practical  end  possibly  by 
1200  B.C. 

This  archaeological  method  with  observation  as  its  basis  is  not 
limited  to  cities  and  citadels,  but  is  equally  applicable  to  the  study  of 
individual  works  of  art.  Large  numbers  of  statues  and  fragments 
of  sculpture  and  reproductions  and  copies  have  been  found  in  the 
excavations  of  the  past ;  and  though  new  types  are  constantly  occur- 
ring with  the  progress  of  the  spade,  there  is  now  sufficient  material 
scattered  over  the  world  to  give  a  very  clear  idea,  by  means  of 
observation  and  comparative  study  assisted  by  casts  and  photo- 
graphs, of  the  general  history  of  Greek  sculpture  from  its  rude 
beginnings  through  the  period  of  its  bloom  to  its  decadence  and 
end.  Within  these  broad  limits,  too,  may  be  traced  the  inception  of 
ideas  which  led  to  development  along  distinctive  lines  culminating 
in  an  artistic  tradition  or  school,  so  that  now  it  is  not  possible  to  look 
upon  the  Laocoon  as  Lessing  looked  on  it,  or  to  regard  the  Apollo 
of  the  Belvedere  with  the  eyes  of  Winckelmann.  Observation, 
consequently,  is  not  enough,  because  observation  is  a  psychological 
phenomenon  that  varies  with  each  individual,  however  uniform  the 
training  may  have  been,  and  is  widely  different  at  different  periods 
of  man's  social  development.  The  mental  process  of  observation 
must,  therefore,  be  immediately  supplemented  by  physical  records 
in  the  form  of  notes,  measurements,  drawings  and  photographs, 
which  should  be  complete  and  accurate  and  made  irrespective  of  any 
preconceived  theory  on  the  subject  treated.  Furtwangler,  for  ex- 
ample, found  in  preparing  his  great  work  on  the  temple  in  iEgina, 
published  in  1906,  that  there  were  often  data  recorded  in  Cockerell's 
diary  of  the  year  181 1  which  had  been  misinterpreted  by  the  author 
of  the  notes  himself,  but  which  were  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
Cockerell's  conclusions  therefrom. 

This  developed  science  of  archaeology  has  as  it  broad  aim  the 
reconstitution  of  the  past  in  the  terms  of  the  present  for  the  use  of 
the  future,  and  this  aim  may  be  most  easily  interpreted  by  discussing 
the  relation  of  archaeology  to  other  important  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. Philology  is  the  source  whence  archaeology  has  sprung; 
philology  is  the  mother  and  the  elder  sister  too ;  philology  has  given 
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to  archaeology  all  that  she  has,  but  in  return  has  received  back  full 
measure  for  all  she  has  given.  The  science  of  language  necessarily 
preceded  the  study  of  antiquity.  The  method  of  minute  observa- 
tion that  established  a  manuscript  tradition  is  the  same  method  that 
when  applied  to  practical  archaeology  identified  nine  superimposed 
towns  on  the  citadel  of  Troy.  No  archaeologist  can  be  successful 
who  is  not  a  trained  philologist.  But  apart  from  the  theoretical 
training  of  philology,  the  archaeologist  must  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  a  general  mastery  of 
classical  literature,  because  he  is  constantly  obliged  to  interpret  his 
discoveries  in  the  light  of  the  texts  as  well  as  to  explain  the  texts  by 
the  aid  of  new  discoveries.  That  the  statements  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literary  remains  descriptive  of  life,  customs,  manners,  art 
objects  and  topography  are  the  source  of  all  archaeological  study  is 
a  self-evident  truth;  but  these  records  are  not  contained  only  in 
books  devoted  to  travels  like  Pausanias,  but  are  scattered  throughout 
the  entire  range  of  Greek  literary  production  from  Homer  to  the 
late  Byzantine  writers,  so  that  the  importance  of  a  constant  famil- 
iarity with  Greek  authors  can  not  be  exaggerated. 

Conversely  the  manner  in  which  archaeological  researches  react 
on  the  texts  is  now  appreciated  generally  because  of  the  discovery 
of  great  numbers  of  papyri  in  Egypt,  which  often  give  earlier  and 
better  versions  of  the  texts  that  have  been  handed  down  by  manu- 
script tradition.  But  also,  quite  apart  from  the  discovery  of  literary 
fragments,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  reconsider  the  texts  in  the 
face  of  the  results  of  excavations,  a  fact  that  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
small  find  made  by  Furtwangler's  expedition  in  ^Egina.  In  the 
course  of  casual  investigations  in  the  island  after  the  conclusion  of 
work  on  the  temple  an  inscription  was  found  which  contained  an 
inventory  of  offerings  made  in  the  temple  of  the  goddesses  Mniaand 
Auzesia,  and  the  largest  item  listed  was  that  of  hundreds  of  pins 
such  as  women  use  to  fasten  their  garments.  At  once  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  temple  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the 
place  where  women  dedicated  their  pins  in  memory  of  the  glorious 
day  when  the  yEginetans  repelled  an  Athenian  attack,  killing  all  the 
invaders  save  one,  who  on  his  return  to  Attica  was  murdered  by  the 
women  of  Athens  with  their  stick-pins;  and  we  readily  compre- 
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hend  how  the  MNIA  (MNIA)  of  the  fifth-century  inscription  came 
to  be  altered  to  the  DAMIA  (AAMIA)  of  Herodotus  in  the  course 
of  centuries  of  uncial  manuscripts  recopied. 

Invaluable  material  for  the  pursuit  of  linguistic  science  is  fur- 
nished by  the  branch  of  archaeology  that  deals  with  written  records, 
epigraphy.  Many  volumes  have  been  published  on  dialect  inscrip- 
tions, as  well  as  numerous  works  dealing  with  grammatical  and 
linguistic  forms;  and  ever  afresh  new  variations  of  the  alphabet 
appear,  and  records  in  unknown  languages  are  uncovered  by  the 
excavator.  At  the  present  time  diligent  study  is  seeking  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hittite  language,  while  in  Crete  lie  thousands  of 
inscriptions  awaiting  decipherment;  and  most  recently  the  excava- 
tions at  Sardes  have  brought  to  light  many  records  in  the  Lydian 
alphabet  and  language,  which  fortunately  carry  their  interpretation 
with  them  in  the  form  of  a  Lydian-Aramaic  bilingual.  The  first 
volume  of  the  publication  of  these  inscriptions,  which  is  just  off  the 
press,  is  the  most  important  philological  work  of  a  decade.  Thus 
while  archaeology  must  start  from  a  philological  foundation,  the 
philologist  cannot  for  an  instant  neglect  the  ever  fresh  material  pro- 
vided by  archaeological  research. 

The  interrelations  of  archaeology  and  history  are  very  intimate. 
No  archaeologist  approaches  an  ancient  site  with  the  purpose  of 
study  or  of  excavation  without  perfect  familiarity  with  every  scrap 
of  information  available  in  earlier  writers.  In  illustration  of  the  use- 
fulness of  this  knowledge,  for  example,  Tacitus  records  that  the  city 
of  Sardes  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  year  17  A.D.,  and 
we  immediately  realize  that  the  present  fragile  frame  of  an  acropolis 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  citadel  captured  by  Cyrus  in  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ.  At  the  same  time  we  know  that  it  was  not 
thus  greatly  altered  in  that  one  dread  night,  because  Georgius  Pachy- 
meris,  the  Byzantine  historian,  in  the  course  of  the  description  of  an 
interesting  incident  that  occurred  there  in  1304  A.D.,  refers  to  the 
acropolis  as  an  area  of  large  extent  surrounded  by  walls.  The 
destruction  thus  indicated  as  a  gradual  process  furnishes  a  very 
different  archaeological  problem  from  the  one  that  would  be  pre- 
sented in  the  case  of  a  city  obliterated  by  a  complete  disaster.  His- 
tory also  reveals  important  data  by  means  of  which  sites  have  been 
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identified  and  cities  located.  Sardes  is  again  used  in  illustration, 
as  that  is  a  great  work  conducted  by  Americans  and  is  the  most 
important  piece  of  archaeological  excavation  held  in  suspension  by 
the  war.  At  Sardes,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  many  buildings  of 
the  Roman  age  lying  to  the  north  of  the  acropolis,  all  the  excavation 
has  been  conducted  in  the  region  to  the  west;  and  there  the  early 
Greek  and  Lydian  settlements  are  believed  to  be  buried  because  of  a 
precious  topographical  note  in  Herodotus,  who  says  that  the  Pactolus 
river  flowed  through  the  market  place.  After  five  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful seasons  no  specific  landmark  has  yet  been  found  to  locate 
the  exact  position  of  the  city;  yet  excavation  is  carried  on  with  the 
certainty  that  when  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  the  agora  will 
be  revealed. 

Another  combined  historical-archaeological  question  with  which 
Lydia  is  concerned  is  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans. 
Several  ancient  historians  follow  the  lead  of  Herodotus,  who  gives 
a  long  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  settlement  of  Etruria  by 
colonists  from  Lydia.  This  thesis  has  been  much  debated  in  modern 
times,  and  an  extensive  polemic  literature  has  been  developed  about 
it;  but  the  tale  of  Herodotus  has  furnished  a  clue  for  the  com- 
parative study  of  objects  found  at  Sardes,  and  several  groups  of 
objects  from  the  excavations  have  already  confirmed  with  practical 
certainty  the  verity  of  the  ancient  authors. 

Thus  a  knowledge  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  history  is 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  practical  archaeology;  but  on  the  other 
hand  archaeology  is  the  greatest  maker  of  history.  It  is  superfluous 
to  cite  any  examples  of  the  constant  importance  of  the  two  subsidiary 
branches  of  archaeology,  epigraphy  and  numismatics,  to  the  modern 
commentator  on  ancient  Greece;  a  comparison  of  textbooks  on 
Greek  history  published  now  with  those  of  a  quarter-century  ago 
reveals  how  the  study  of  history  has  been  remade  by  archaeology; 
and  it  is  not  the  archaeologist's  fault  that  Greek  histories,  designed 
for  school  and  college  use,  can  still  appear  with  evident  traces  of 
their  authors'  neglect  of  Greek  sources  and  of  archaeological  ma- 
terial. Every  inscription  is  a  contemporary  historical  document; 
every  site  excavated  writes  a  new  chapter  of  history.  But  the 
spade  has  gone  even  further  and  constructed  whole  departments  of 
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history,  which  by  way  of  distinction  are  called  protohistory  and  pre- 
history; and  the  prehistory  of  Crete  furnishes  us  more  information 
of  man's  life,  actions,  and  social  development  than  is  available  for 
many  periods  comprised  within  historical  limits.  Besides  in  Crete 
are  thousands  of  written  records  lying  open  to  the  public  eye  for 
him  who  can  to  read. 

Occasionally  inscriptions  have  provided  material  that  might  be 
classed  under  the  general  caption  of  literature,  such  as  the  hymn  of 
Zeus  from  Palaikastro  in  Crete,  or  the  hymns  to  Apollo  found  in- 
scribed in  stone  at  Delphi,  with  certain  accompanying  marks  which 
have  been  interpreted  as  musical  directions  and  have  led  to  some 
attempt  at  reconstruction  of  the  Greek  music.  But  the  greatest 
service  rendered  by  archaeology  to  literature  is  the  recovery  of  many 
works  of  Greek  authors  written  on  papyri  which  have  been  exca- 
vated in  Egypt.  In  this  way  during  recent  years  have  been  resur- 
rected, among  an  infinity  of  lesser  writings,  odes  of  Bacchylides, 
mimes  of  Herondas,  plays  of  Menander,  fragments  of  Sappho;  and 
the  harvest  seems  constant  and  never  failing. 

A  few  words  have  thus  briefly  sketched  some  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tions between  archaeology  and  the  humanities,  but  her  association 
with  several  branches  of  science  is  also  intimate.  Anthropology  is 
often  inexact  in  its  data  and  unsatisfying  in  its  results,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  its  over-free  use  by  Italians  to  support  their  quite  plausible 
theory  of  an  autochthonous  Mediterranean  race;  but  its  principles, 
its  system,  and  its  instruments  must  be  familiar  to  an  archaeologist, 
whose  work  always  sooner  or  later  includes  the  opening  of  graves, 
when  the  most  minute  records  of  the  skeletons  and  measurements 
of  the  skulls  must  be  made  in  the  effort  to  secure  all  possible  light  on 
the  identity  of  the  builders  and  dwellers  in  the  tombs.  An  interest- 
ing illustration  of  the  important  results  that  may  be  achieved  by 
anthropological  observations  is  the  discovery  by  Professor  C.  H. 
Hawes  that  a  small  group  of  people  in  eastern  Peloponnesus,  who 
speak  a  dialect  distinct  from  that  of  their  neighbors,  possess  the 
same  racial  characteristics  as  a  similarly  isolated  group  in  the  island 
of  Crete.  The  deduction  drawn  from  these  observations  is  that 
these  two  widely  separated  units  belong  to  the  brachycephalic  Dorian 
race  that  migrated  from  the  north  about  1000  B.C.,  and  succeeded  in 
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displacing  to  a  large  extent  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  invaded 
Greek  lands.  Anthropology  thus  helps  to  prove  a  much  questioned 
historical  event,  the  Dorian  invasion. 

A  knowledge  of  the  science  of  measurements  in  other  branches 
is  also  indispensable.  An  archaeologist  must  have  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance with  mathematics  at  least  for  general  geographical  work ; 
for  if  he  is  not  called  on  to  be  a  professional  cartographer,  he  must 
constantly  interpret  and  supplement  existing  maps.  Practice  in 
topography  is  quite  essential,  as  no  site  is  now  published  without 
being  exactly  located  in  relation  to  its  immediate  environment,  and 
a  traveling  archaeologist  may  upon  occasion  find  it  necessary  to 
make  a  topographical  sketch  of  a  ruin  or  a  town  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  application  of  mathematics  to  archaeology  has  been 
tested  by  Dorpfeld,  who  has  proved  that  some  Greek  theaters, 
notably  that  at  Pergamon,  are  entirely  constructed  on  the  basis  of 
a  mathematical  unit ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  several  Greek  sculp- 
tors laid  down  mathematical  canons  for  the  construction  of  the  per- 
fect statue,  while  there  is  no  element  in  the  best  Greek  architecture 
that  is  not  finished  under  the  laws  of  the  most  refined  mathematical 
science. 

Geology,  too,  is  a  permanent  adjunct  of  archaeology,  and  every 
large  expedition  includes  a  geologist  among  the  staff.  This  is  true 
not  only  with  reference  to  investigations  of  prehistoric  aeons,  but 
also  in  connection  with  work  of  any  period  that  is  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  and  in  a  thorough  manner.  The  importance  of  geology 
in  its  application  to  the  solution  of  archaeological  problems  has  been 
especially  appreciated  since  the  remarkable  results  of  the  geological 
study  of  the  island  of  Thera,  where  it  has  been  proved  that  the  pre- 
historic civilization  was  destroyed  by  a  volcanic  eruption  which 
caused  a  considerable  part  of  the  island  to  be  engulfed  by  the  sea 
and  covered  the  rest  with  a  deposit  of  lava  and  ashes  thirty  meters 
deep.  The  nature  of  this  deposit  was  judged  correctly  by  the 
French  geologist  Fouque ;  prehistoric  houses  were  found  beneath  it, 
and  above  appeared  the  settlements  and  towns  of  later  times.  Spe- 
cialists in  geology  must  always  be  sought  for  the  study  of  such 
larger  problems;  but  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
essential  for  every  archaeologist,  who  must  recognize  at  once  various 
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kinds  of  deposits,  and  must  be  able  to  distinguish  at  a  glance  dif- 
ferent classes  of  stones  and  quarries  of  marbles,  as  such  data  often 
throw  light  on  the  origin  of  ancient  products,  suggesting  the  place 
where  they  were  made  or  the  school  to  which  they  belong. 

Somewhat  similar  service  is  rendered  to  archaeology  by  chem- 
istry, in  so  far  as  chemical  analysis  of  ancient  objects  reveals  the 
state  of  development  of  the  maker  and  the  resources  to  which  he 
had  access.  A  versatile  Italian,  Angelo  Mosso,  recently  laid  special 
stress  on  the  value  of  chemistry  in  archaeological  interpretation,  by 
subjecting  to  chemical  analysis  all  metal  objects  found  in  carefully 
observed  layers  of  deposit  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Phaestus  in 
Crete.  The  results  were  not  only  interesting  in  themselves,  but 
furnished  an  outline  of  the  entire  social  development  of  the  island 
culture.  For  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  metal  age,  when  the  island 
must  have  been  comparatively  isolated,  weapons  and  implements 
are  made  of  pure  copper,  which  is  gradually  strengthened  by  an 
increasing  percentage  of  tin  as  the  Minoan  merchant  fleets  traded 
far  and  wide,  buying  and  selling  along  all  the  coasts  from  Syria  to 
Cornwall. 

These,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  paths  of  science  along  which  an 
aspiring  archaeologist  is  led  to  roam;  but  for  him  all  science  is 
merely  supplementary  to  that  art  which  is  nearest  kin  to  archaeology, 
the  expression  of  the  individual  soul  in  material  form,  in  sculpture, 
in  painting,  in  architecture.  However  individualistic  art  may  be, 
it  always  contains  a  reflection  of  what  has  gone  before  and  it  always 
projects  itself  on  the  future.  Rodin  is  one  of  the  greatest  clas- 
sicists ;  the  cubists  and  futurists  are  forecast  in  the  vase  decorations 
of  the  geometrical  period  in  Greece;  the  revival  of  sculpture  and 
painting  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  was  based  on  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  products  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  So  when 
Rodin  in  his  studio,  surrounded  by  original  specimens  of  Greek  and 
Roman  sculpture  which  he  has  assembled  for  his  joy  and  his  inspira- 
tion, draws  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  the  methods  of  Phidias 
and  Michel  Angelo,  the  fact  to  be  emphasized  is  not  that  these  sculp- 
tors differed  in  the  form  of  expression  of  their  aims  and  ideals,  but 
that  Michel  Angelo  started  on  the  broad  foundation  of  classical 
tradition  which  he  adapted  and  modified  in  the  course  of  his  own 
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development.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Michel  Angelo  in  his  early 
works  was  particularly  inspired  by  Donatello,  and  Vasari  records 
that  the  creations  of  Donatello  approached  most  nearly  the  master- 
pieces of  Greece  and  Rome.  Even  the  mediaeval  misunderstanding 
of  antiquity  has  in  some  instances  imposed  itself  on  modern  artistic 
convention,  as  in  the  persistent  practice  of  constructing  statues  and 
buildings  of  classical  design  in  dead  white  stone  or  marble,  a  mon- 
strous artistic  perversion  of  which  the  ancients,  as  far  as  we  know, 
were  never  guilty.  Painting  was  an  essential  part  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture and  architecture,  but  the  vicissitudes  of  centuries  have  usually 
obliterated  all  traces  of  color  on  recovered  monuments.  Of  recent 
years,  however,  the  "maidens"  found  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens, 
and  many  grave  stelai  from  Thessaly  have  given  a  very  clear  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  color  was  used  by  the  Greeks  on  statuary 
even  while  they  selected  their  marble  for  its  lustrous  transparency ; 
and  of  course  the  long  known  frescoes  at  Pompeii  have  had  large 
influence  on  modern  painting,  especially  in  the  department  of  mural 
decoration.  Little  need  be  added  about  the  interrelation  of  archae- 
ology and  architecture.  About  us  on  all  sides  rise  buildings  that  are 
constructed  in  imitation  of  Greek  and  Roman  models,  or,  as  is  more 
often  the  case,  are  composed  of  the  elements  of  a  hybrid  mixture  of 
the  two  epochs.  It  has  become  a  common  practice  for  young  archi- 
tects to  secure  part  of  their  training  by  study  in  Greece  or  Italy,  and 
for  some  years  an  architect  has  been  regularly  attached  to  the  staff 
of  the  American  School  at  Athens. 

As  a  result,  then,  of  the  continuous  accumulation  of  ancient 
objects,  which  are  now  widely  distributed  throughout  the  world, 
where  they  are  used  by  scholars  for  many  practical  purposes  as  well 
as  for  the  training  of  students,  there  has  developed  a  new  branch  of 
knowledge  which  deals  with  their  preservation,  classification,  and 
exposition,  the  science  of  museums.  The  importance  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  museums  is  now  fully  recognized;  for  antique  objects  must 
not  only  be  carefully  and  adequately  preserved,  but  they  must  also 
be  grouped  historically  and  archaeologically,  and  placed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  satisfactorily  accessible  for  professional  study  as  well 
as  aesthetically  enjoyable  by  the  general  public.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  ideal  our  great  museums  have  not  lagged  behind  the 
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museums  of  Europe,  and  in  order  to  insure  a  continuity  of  practice 
some  of  them  now  offer  opportunities  for  the  training  of  specialists 
in  museum  science.  But  while  the  great  museum,  with  its  large 
collections  and  magnificent  specimens,  is  indispensable  to  the  archae- 
ological student,  it  should  at  the  same  time  be  supplemented  for  his 
daily  use  by  a  much  more  intimate  collection,  which  should  form  the 
apparatus  of  a  university  archaeological  laboratory.  A  student  can 
not  get  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  Greek  pottery  through  the  glass 
of  the  museum  exhibition  cases,  and  of  course  the  museum  dare  not 
permit  its  priceless  vases  to  be  handled  idly ;  so  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  there  should  be  provided  for  the  student  a  large  repre- 
sentative collection,  illustrative  of  all  types  of  Greek  ceramics,  which 
may  be  made  up  chiefly  of  sherds,  and  should  not  in  any  case  con- 
tain specimens  of  so  great  intrinsic  value  that  they  may  not  be  freely 
handled  by  the  student.  Such  a  collection,  assembled  with  the  peda- 
gogic aim  alone  in  view,  can  be  properly  provided  only  by  a  univer- 
sity museum,  as  has  been  done  by  the  German  universities  and,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  by  many  American  institutions. 

In  the  matter  of  ancient  sculpture,  too,  a  somewhat  similar  situ- 
ation exists.  Sufficient  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  sculpture 
can  not  be  acquired  from  photographs  alone,  nor  yet  solely  from 
study  before  isolated  originals  scattered  among  dozens  of  museums 
throughout  the  entire  world.  Such  study  is  indispensable  and  the 
constant  use  of  photographs  is  unavoidable ;  but  in  the  last  analysis 
the  real  study  of  the  development  of  sculpture  must  be  done  before 
plaster  casts,  both  by  the  young  student  who  is  beginning  his  train- 
ing and  by  the  advanced  scholar  who  may  desire  to  make  the  most 
careful  comparison  of  technical  minutiae.  Only  by  casts  can  the 
history  of  sculpture  be  graphically  portrayed  as  developed  in  eras 
and  in  schools;  only  by  casts  can  objects  of  the  same  age,  the  same 
school,  and  possibly  by  the  same  hand,  be  placed  side  by  side,  though 
the  originals  be  as  far  separated  as  Rome  and  Boston,  or  as  Athens 
and  New  York.  But  it  is  obvious  that  to  achieve  the  desired  end 
the  collection  of  casts  must  be  very  large  and  must  be  carefully  and 
scientifically  arranged  on  the  model  of  such  an  arrangement  as  is 
furnished  by  the  superb  museum  of  casts  under  Treu's  direction  in 
the  Albertinum  at  Dresden.     The  acquisition  and  arrangement  of 
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such  a  collection  of  casts  fall  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  a 
university  museum,  and  no  student  should  be  expected  or  allowed 
to  proceed  to  archaeological  research  in  classical  lands  who  has  not 
been  adequately  trained  in  such  a  laboratory ;  for  such  a  foundation 
alone  can  prepare  him  to  appreciate  the  original  masterpieces  of 
sculpture.  Casts  do  not  take  the  place  of  originals,  nor  do  they  give 
even  an  idea  of  the  tones  and  values,  of  the  modeling  and  texture  of 
original  works;  but  they  are  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  originals  and  their  proper  position  in  the  history  of 
art. 

Other  branches  of  archaeology,  also,  such  as  numismatics  and 
epigraphy,  may  be  taught  to  best  advantage  by  coins  and  inscriptions 
which  should  be  included  in  the  university  museum,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent will  have  had  some  practical  training  in  various  subjects  before 
proceeding  to  field  work.  But  perhaps  the  most  essential  require- 
ment in  preparation  for  practical  archaeological  research  is  a  control 
of  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  conducted, 
Italian,  Greek,  Turkish,  or  Arabic.  Ability  to  converse  with  one's 
workmen,  as  well  as  to  confer  freely  with  local  officials,  helps  to 
smooth  over  many  apparent  difficulties,  and  to  secure  a  greater 
degree  of  cooperation  between  master  and  laborers.  Mutual-com- 
prehension is  the  foundation  of  the  diplomatic  tact  that  should  guide 
every  movement  of  the  excavator,  and  on  it  is  based  that  mutual 
confidence  which  achieves  the  best  results.  A  valuable  method  of 
winning  the  confidence  of  the  natives  is  through  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  however  humble  degree ;  for  in  a  country  where  one  is 
often  several  days'  journey  from  the  nearest  physician,  who  fre- 
quently is  physician  merely  in  name,  the  most  slender  medical  knowl- 
edge and  equipment  are  of  inestimable  value  in  caring  for  oneself 
and  in  ministering  to  the  pathetically  helpless  peasants.  I  have 
anchored  in  an  isolated  harbor  of  the  Asia  Minor  coast,  far  from 
any  town  or  village,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  seen  a  native  ship 
creep  in  and  heave  to  close  beside  me  in  order  to  send  a  sailor  for 
pills  to  cure  colic,  or  for  cough  drops,  for  quinine  or  some  other 
medicaments  which,  Vasili  had  told  Georgi  who  had  reported  to 
Michali,  were  to  be  secured  in  the  strange  vessel  that  was  frequent- 
ing those  waters.     The  gratitude  of  the  patients  is  immeasurably 
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great,  and  as  they  can  not  distinguish  between  a  miracle  that  heals 
persistent  sores  by  simple  disinfectant  and  cleanly  bandaging,  and 
the  curing  of  epilepsy,  or  the  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind  or 
the  raising  up  of  the  dead,  one  presently  gets  an  undeserved  repu- 
tation that  occasionally  leads  to  embarrassing  situations.  But  the 
relief  to  suffering  is  so  great  and  the  consequent  reaction  in  the 
archaeologist's  favor  so  pronounced  that  medical  stores  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  an  archaeological  outfit,  and  sometimes  a  regular  physi- 
cian accompanies  the  expedition,  as  at  Cyrene;  or,  as  at  Sardes,  a 
member  of  the  staff  who  has  an  understanding  for  drugs  makes 
daily  dispensation  to  the  importunate. 

Some  practical  skill  in  drawing  is  important  for  an  archaeologist, 
and  ability  to  sketch  and  paint  is  very  desirable.  Too  often  the 
artist  and  the  archaeologist  travel  along  two  distinct  lines  of  develop- 
ment, and  both  suffer  from  the  separation.  The  artist  should  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  great 
schools  of  antiquity,  just  as  the  archaeologist  must  surely  look  upon 
the  masterpieces  of  ancient  art  through  the  eyes  of  the  artist.  But 
the  practical  archaeologist  must,  above  all  things,  be  a  skilled  pho- 
tographer, for  photography  furnishes  irrefutable  records  of  con- 
ditions, places  and  objects  that  may  at  any  time  be  altered  or 
removed.  Photographs  supplement  recorded  notes,  as  the  notes 
explain  the  pictures,  but  neither  operation  is  sufficient  in  itself. 
Every  site  that  is  under  examination  must  be  photographed  from 
all  aspects,  as  must  also  each  ruin  that  is  above  ground,  each  object 
that  is  uncovered,  each  unrifled  tomb  that  is  opened.  The  photo- 
graphs should  be  taken  with  constant  regard  to  varying  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  and  use  should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all 
the  conveniences  of  modern  photography,  including  the  flashlight, 
magnification  by  telephoto  attachments,  and  reproduction  of  color 
effects  by  autochrome  plates.  Various  other  purely  mechanical 
duties  form  the  routine  of  the  archaeologist's  work,  such  as  making 
impressions  in  paper  from  sculpture  in  relief,  and  from  inscribed 
stones,  an  indispensable  record  which  supplements  the  photographs 
made  of  the  same  objects.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  surveying 
and  engineering  is  also  useful,  accompanied  by  the  ability  and 
patience  to  direct  untutored  natives  in  the  methods  of  work  that 
must  be  accomplished. 
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This  sketch  of  some  of  the  multiform  phenomena  of  archaeology 
has  sought  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  breadth  of  its  appeal  by  showing 
its  close  correlation  with  the  leading  branches  of  art,  literature  and 
science,  and  by  dwelling  on  its  practical  expression  as  a  distinctly 
utilitarian  study.  The  humorous  popular  idea  of  the  archaeologist 
as  an  idle  dreamer  with  long  locks,  rude  manners,  and  untidy  clothes 
must  be  abandoned,  and  in  its  place  reared  the  figure  of  a  highly 
trained  expert  of  the  modern  school  of  efficiency;  and  though  the 
archaeologist  may  not  become  master  of  such  broad  realms  of  knowl- 
edge in  a  day,  the  theoretical  training  suggested  and  his  practical 
experiences  will  guide  him  surely  toward  the  ultimate  goal. 

T.  Leslie  Shear 


THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 

THE  WAR* 

AMERICA'S  commercial  contributions  to  the  war  have  been 
great ;  her  spiritual  contribution  and  free  giving,  as  measured 
by  those  of  Europe,  have  been  small  indeed.  Even  in  the  line  of 
chief  contribution,  that  of  medical  relief,  a  monetary  appraisal  of 
contribution  leaves  little  for  self-laudation.  Great  as  seemed  to  us 
our  outpouring  of  substance  and  of  relief  effort  in  hospital  con- 
tributions, surgical  units,  and  floods  of  dressing  supplies,  yet  in  pro- 
portion to  the  enormity  of  the  demands,  the  material  total  has  been 
so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  Thus,  of  the  wounded  of  France, 
our  relief  agencies  have  brought  succor  to  only  one  of  each  two 
hundred  men  over  some  substantial  period  of  their  incapacity;  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  of  England  our  agencies  have  reached  scarcely 
one  in  each  five  hundred.  In  the  Central  Nations  the  proportion 
falls  to  less  than  one  in  one  thousand,  and  of  the  Russian  masses 
scarcely  one  wounded  soldier  in  three  thousand  has  known  of  min- 
istrations from  over  the  seas.  Of  the  total  world's  casualty  list  of 
some  fifteen  million,  America  has  brought  material  medical  service 
to  about  one  in  each  seven  hundred,  and  of  the  total  medical  burden 
of  the  warring  nations  she  has  borne  not  a  two-thousandth  part. 

These  proportions  are  analyzed  not  in  the  spirit  of  self-depre- 
cation, but  to  impress  on  the  American  mind  the  enormity  of  the 
medical  problems  which  we  now  face.  Small,  up  to  the  present,  as 
has  been  the  medical  relief  proportionally,  yet  this  relief  has  become 
a  future  asset  of  incalculable  value ;  for  it  has  forged  the  strongest 
bond  of  sympathy  existent  between  the  stricken  nations  and  ours. 
A  single  word  in  time  of  stress,  the  grasp  of  a  friendly  hand,  be- 
comes the  leaven  that  may  sweeten  the  whole  intercourse  of  nations, 
as  of  individuals.    Thus  the  bread  which  America  has  cast  on  the 

*  Dr.  Karl  Connell  lectures  on  Military  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  He  served  as  Major,  Medical  Corps,  National  Guard,  New  York, 
on  the  Mexican  border.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Medical  Section  of  the 
Military  Census  of  New  York  State,  and  served  half  a  year  in  the  war  zones  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  war. — Editor. 
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waters  now  promises  to  return  a  hundred  fold,  not  only  in  the  love 
and  heartfelt  sympathy  of  a  befriended  people,  but  in  the  lessons 
brought  home  to  us  for  our  own  use. 

To  analyze  these  efforts  of  the  past  and  to  apply  them  to  the 
present  developments,  a  few  concrete  examples  suffice.  The  best 
example  of  a  civilian  hospital  brought  into  existence  in  war  emer- 
gency is  the  American  Ambulance  of  Paris.  In  the  early  days  of 
August,  1 9 14,  the  forces  of  the  north  bore  down  irresistibly  on 
France.  Into  Paris  in  those  days  filtered  a  few  of  the  French  and 
English  wounded  from  Namur  and  Maubeuge  and  from  the  great 
retreat  to  the  Marne,  stained  and  torn  and  neglected.  The  Amer- 
ican colony  rose  to  their  succor.  Through  army  influence,  an  un- 
finished beautiful  high  school  was  commandeered,  in  a  suburb  of 
Paris,  over  the  protest  of  the  citizens  of  that  community,  and  by 
American  energy  was  rushed  to  completion.  Thus  the  American 
Ambulance  of  Paris  came  into  existence.  Then  to  those  of  the 
American  colony  who  had  labored  so  hard  to  answer  the  call  was 
brought  home  one  of  the  disheartening  phases  of  military  in- 
action. In  the  face  of  the  great  apparent  need,  this  hospital,  like 
the  bulk  of  the  sixty  thousand  beds  in  Paris,  lay  idle.  The  civil 
relief  agencies  of  Paris  clamored  for  wounded ;  but  the  cold  military 
situation  demanded  that  the  capital  be  kept  cleared  of  wounded,  as 
in  theory  any  armed  camp  should  be.  Then  came  the  battle  of  the 
Marne,  and  the  invader  was  turned  back.  The  most  extravagant 
military  calculations  as  to  loss  in  battle  were  far  exceeded.  A  sud- 
den flood  of  wounded  overflowed  the  channels  to  the  south  of  France 
and  seeped  past  the  barriers  into  Paris.  The  wounded  came  in  hun- 
dreds and  thousands,  shattered,  wretched,  neglected  and  septic.  So 
the  real  war  activities  of  the  American  Ambulance  began  when 
theory  was  overwhelmed  by  actualities.  From  then  on  the  work 
broadened,  and  this  hospital  became  the  most  widely  known  of  all 
the  American  relief  agencies.  Wise  ones  smiled  at  the  love  and 
hysteria  lavished  on  the  wounded,  but  the  wiser  ones  saw  in  this  a 
normal  outlet  to  the  overwrought  nerves  of  the  war.  Work  alone 
served  as  the  safety  valve  of  many  a  heart  pulsing  high  with  the 
desire  to  do  something  real,  a  desire  to  lay  aside  the  butterfly  ex- 
istence of  peace  and  by  personal  sacrifice  show  the  love  and  respect 
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that  all  mankind  bears  for  France.  So  the  waste  motion  in  this,  as 
in  many  emergency  efforts,  must  be  passed  by  as  a  needed  outlet  of 
war  energy. 

Similar  institutions  in  Munich  and  Budapest  and  Petrograd 
served  humanity  well,  when  they  did  their  emergency  best  with  the 
skill  and  material  at  hand;  and  they  served  the  American  colony 
well  in  providing  an  outlet  for  the  love  each  bore  the  nation  wherein 
it  had  become  a  part.  They  also  served  their  home  country  well, 
when  they  established  often  the  only  substantial  evidence  to  these 
suffering  nations  that  the  great  democracy  over  the  seas  had  a  heart 
pulsing  with  something  more  than  trade  and  gold. 

Turn  now  from  these  local  relief  agencies  of  the  American 
colonies  in  the  warring  countries  to  the  Red  Cross  of  yesterday. 
The  war  had  scarcely  broken  when  the  International  Red  Cross  sent 
out  its  call  for  aid.  The  American  Red  Cross  sounded  a  local  call, 
and  wherever  possible  it  gathered  groups  of  doctors  and  nurses. 
These  were  hastily  equipped  and  organized  and  were  dubbed  com- 
plete units.  By  the  relief  ship-load  these  units  were  distributed  to 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  to  take  their  pictured  place  on  the  battle- 
fields. But  the  days  of  waiting  lengthened  into  weeks,  and  the  units 
remained  unassigned.  Gradually  the  knowledge  dawned  on  these 
units  and  on  the  organization  behind  them  that  the  cooperation  of 
war  demands  nothing  short  of  the  highest  skill,  and  that  units  un- 
trained by  cooperation  in  peace  have  no  place  in  the  work  of  war. 

In  time,  however,  through  diplomatic  influence,  these  units  were 
placed  on  active  duty  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  warring 
nations,  oftentimes  with  a  view  of  minimizing  the  potential  possi- 
bilities for  harm.  Many  grew  in  the  confidence  of  the  nations  they 
served.  Occasionally,  as  in  Glewitz,  Germany,  a  unit  located  in  an 
out-of-the-way  spot  became  strategically  placed  as  the  battle  line  sud- 
denly shifted,  and  the  uniformly  wonderful  versatility  of  the  Amer- 
ican nurse  and  the  occasionally  brilliant  surgical  personnel  brought 
credit  to  the  organization.  Again,  the  dramatic  staging  of  activity 
as  in  Belgrade,  Serbia,  called  for  executive  ability  of  high  order, 
which  was  not  found  lacking,  and  for  service  unto  death,  so 
heroically  rendered  by  that,  as  by  other  units.  But  as  a  whole  the 
Red  Cross  of  the  early  days  left  much  room  for  improvement  in 
administrative  and  professional  ability  and  working  efficiency. 
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The  hospital  and  university  units  were  the  next  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  our  relief  efforts ;  and  in  this  development  Columbia  led  the 
way.  In  October  of  the  first  months  of  the  war,  Ex- Ambassador 
Robert  Bacon  came  homeward  on  a  flying  trip.  The  horrors  of  the 
battle-field  of  the  Marne  had  gripped  him,  and  a  dread  was  on  him; 
for  a  second  German  tide  threatened  the  frail  human  dyke  that  the 
English  had  thrown  in  front  of  Calais.  He  came  for  financial  aid 
and  medical  relief.  The  first  friend  he  approached  furnished  the 
financial  aid,  and  Columbia  University  furnished  the  medical  relief. 
Thus,  with  the  donor,  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  a  group  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  Medical  School  of  Columbia  University,  and 
a  group  of  nurses  from  allied  hospitals,  a  party  under  Dr.  Walton 
Martin,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  sailed  on  the  Lusitania  early 
in  November  of  those  first  months  to  do  its  small  bit  for  France. 
After  a  hard  schooling  in  Paris  as  to  what  difficulties  of  purchase 
and  equipment  the  surgery  of  war  may  involve,  in  a  country  so  dis- 
organized by  invasion  as  was  France,  this  unit  was  finally  linked 
with  the  French  sanitary  scheme  and  established  a  useful  work  in 
the  town  in  Juilly,  serving  the  general  battle-field  of  the  Aisne. 
Though  France  admitted  this  first  unit  into  the  surgery  of  her  war 
zone  with  some  hesitancy,  she  learned  from  it  that  America  could 
send  personnel  so  vouched  for  by  American  hospitals  and  universi- 
ties as  to  be  worthy  of  trust.  With  this  as  an  example,  the  later 
units  came  better  equipped  :  units  from  the  Medical  Schools  of  Har- 
vard and  Pennsylvania,  and  units  from  the  universities  in  Chicago, 
Baltimore,  and  Cleveland.  These  units,  together  with  those  from 
the  French  and  the  German  Hospitals  of  New  York,  found  a  hearty 
welcome  and  rendered  most  acceptable  relief  to  the  countries  where 
they  were  assigned.  Thus  by  rendering  organized  relief  through 
units  trained  together  in  the  surgery  of  peace,  a  real  service  was 
rendered  to  Europe,  and  a  real  lesson  came  to  America,  namely,  that 
she  must  prepare  in  time  of  peace  for  the  surgical  work  of  war. 

A  more  individual  achievement  was  contributed  to  the  Balkans 
in  the  summer  of  191 5.  Cooperating  in  a  notable  expedition,  Dr. 
Hans  Zinsser,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  at  Columbia  University, 
was  sent  with  a  corps  of  assistants  for  the  study  and  control  of 
typhus,  a  disease  then  ravaging  Serbia.    This  unit  worked  in  the  wake 
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of  an  efficient  English  relief  expedition,  and  rendered  signal  service. 

Even  so  brief  an  outline  of  our  war  contribution  would  be 
incomplete  without  recording  another  individual  achievement, 
namely,  the  wound  treatment  of  Dakin  and  Carrel.  Into  the  re- 
search side  of  war  the  Rockefeller  Institute  sent  to  France  one  of 
her  most  brilliant  workers,  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel.  Like  many  another 
research  worker  in  the  surgery  of  war,  Carrel  set  as  his  goal  the 
sterilization  of  the  wound.  The  wounds  of  war,  particularly  on  the 
battle-fields  of  northern  France,  become  as  a  rule  violently  septic 
from  the  shreds  of  soiled  clothing  and  other  dirty  foreign  bodies 
which  the  missiles  carry  into  the  tissue.  As  a  co-worker  with  Carrel, 
America  sent  a  brilliant  physiological  chemist,  Dr.  Dakin.  He  set 
himself  the  chemical  and  physiological  problem  of  finding  a  sub- 
stance highly  destructive  to  bacteria,  yet  not  harmful  to  living 
animal  tissue.  In  this  task  Dakin  was  guided  by  the  entire  experience 
of  the  surgical  past.  The  aromatic  antiseptics,  the  heavy  metal  salts, 
and  the  halogens  were  tried  in  different  combination,  until  finally,  in 
an  old  Civil  War  preparation,  the  ideal  antiseptic  seemed  approached. 

This  preparation,  used  during  the  last  two  years  of  our  Civil 
War  many  years  before  the  bacterial  nature  of  wound  infection  had 
been  discovered,  was  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda,  known  as 
"  Labarraque's  solution."  It  came  widely  into  use  as  a  wound 
cleansant  in  the  northern  armies;  for  by  free  application  to  the 
wound  it  stayed  the  ravage  of  hospital  gangrene  and  sweetened  the 
pus  to  a  degree  attained  by  no  previous  treatment.  Thus  established, 
it  survived  the  passing  of  Civil  War  conditions,  and  through  suc- 
ceeding years  has  been  used  in  hospitals  both  here  and  abroad,  par- 
ticularly in  odorous  and  virulent  local  infections.  It  was  this  prep- 
aration which  Dakin  refined.  With  the  skill  of  the  modern  physio- 
logical chemist,  guided  by  the  experimentation  of  Carrel,  he  re- 
duced the  caustic  action  of  the  older  solution  by  eliminating  the 
excessive  alkalinity,  and  he  adjusted  the  ion  content  and  strength  of 
free  chlorine  until  the  right  concentration  was  determined.  In  the 
application  of  this  antiseptic,  however,  a  proper  solution  was  not 
all  that  was  needed  for  success.  At  first  the  results  were  irregular 
and  disappointing;  but  as  Carrel  studied  the  methods  of  the  master 
surgeons  of  France  and  found  that  those  served  best  who  drained 
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wounds  freely  and  widely,  and  who  excised  promptly  all  hopelessly 
damaged  and  devitalized  tissue,  he  gradually  improved  the  results. 

The  best  means  of  flooding  the  wound  by  the  Dakin  hypo- 
chlorite solution  was  determined  to  be  by  irrigating  through  an 
elaborate  system  of  soft  rubber  tubing  finely  perforated  for  exit  of 
the  fluid  into  the  wound.  Thus  the  depths  of  the  wound  were  in 
part  sterilized  every  two  hours,  and  the  detritus  was  washed  away 
into  the  gauze  packing.  The  wounds  progressed  favorably;  they 
became  bright  and  clean,  and  the  bacteria  and  pus  associated  with 
war  wounds  rapidly  disappeared,  until  usually,  before  two  weeks  had 
passed,  the  wound  secretions  became  practically  sterile,  showing  on 
microscopic  examination  less  than  one  bacterium  to  the  field.  Such 
a  wound,  Carrel  found,  could  be  sutured  and  would  heal  without 
further  treatment.  By  this  method  a  very  great  economy  of  hos- 
pital time  was  effected,  and  the  terror  of  gas  gangrene  and  violent 
sepsis  was  allayed.  The  saving  of  human  life  and  suffering  from  in- 
fection, and  the  economy  of  hospital  days  effected  through  the  early 
closure  of  wounds,  have  made  the  Dakin-Carrel  method  one  of  the 
real  surgical  achievements  of  the  war.  America  has  already  accepted 
this  treatment  as  of  sterling  value ;  and  many  hospitals  of  New  York 
have  begun  the  routine  application  of  this  method  to  their  every-day 
accidents,  which  are  in  no  wise  dissimilar  to  the  wounds  of  war. 

These  medical  contributions  which  America  has  thus  far  made 
are  much  more  important  than  their  assessed  money  value;  and 
today  with  America  standing  ready  and  waiting  to  give  with  her 
sympathy  her  whole  soul,  and  with  her  wealth  her  blood,  it  may  con- 
fidently be  expected  that  the  future  medical  service  of  America  in 
this  war  will  be  one  of  the  bright  pages  in  a  dark  chapter  in  history. 
The  medical  lessons  of  the  war  in  preparation,  organization  and 
more  preparation  have  not  'been  neglected.  While  the  United  States 
Government  was  sending  over  military  observers,  a  single  officer  to 
each  nation,  the  medical  profession  was  sending  over  observers  by 
the  scores.  Some  three  hundred  medical  workers  have  reported 
their  observations;  and  the  reaction  on  America  has  been  far- 
reaching.  The  Red  Cross,  efficiently  reorganized,  has  become  a 
regular  auxiliary  of  our  small  but  efficient  Army  Medical  service. 
On  the  basis  of  the  lesson  learned,  the  Red  Cross  has  organized 
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around  each  great  hospital  and  teaching  center  a  series  of  base  hos- 
pitals units,  of  which  Columbia  University  and  allied  hospitals  have 
organized  four.  These  are  now  completed,  ordered  to  be  ready  for 
service,  and,  before  this  goes  to  press,  may  be  serving  on  the  fields 
of  France.  For  it  is  the  present  intention  of  the  Government  to 
train  these  units  in  actual  work  on  French  fields  against  the  day  when 
our  troops  shall  be  trained  and  take  their  place  in  the  battle  line. 

The  medical  world,  like  the  campus,  boils  and  seethes  and  sput- 
ters over  with  preparation.  An  army  without  an  efficient  medical 
department  is  defeated  by  disease  before  it  ever  meets  a  human  foe ; 
and  wound  repair  constitutes  a  large  part  of  military  activity.  The 
medical  profession  is  therefore  represented  on  the  War  Council  of 
the  Nation  by  an  organizing  genius,  Dr.  Franklin  H.  Martin,  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  From  the  Council  the  medical  preparedness  efforts 
ramify  through  State  and  County  Committees  down  to  the  indi- 
vidual doctor,  who  in  turn  is  putting  his  house  in  order  awaiting  the 
call  to  service.  The  proportion  who  must  serve  for  each  million  men 
called  to  arms  is  equivalent  to  one  doctor  out  of  each  fourteen  in 
this  country.  Of  the  15,000  doctors  in  New  York  State,  a  thousand 
must  answer  the  first  call.  If  we  are  to  put  an  army  in  the  field  of 
decisive  power,  one  doctor  out  of  every  three  must  serve  the  colors. 

In  order  to  develop  the  resources  of  New  York  orderly  and 
efficiently  without  the  waste  motion  of  the  volunteer  system,  a  special 
medical  census  has  been  completed  by  the  Adjutant  General  of  this 
State.  Each  doctor  in  the  State  has  been  sorted  to  his  place.  The 
lists  show  the  younger  men  below  35  who  should  serve  with  the 
marching  troops,  and  the  specially  qualified  groups  from  35  to  55 
who  should  man  transports  and  war  hospitals.  These  lists  are  pre- 
pared, classified,  and  await  the  call  of  a  great  leader  who  shall  de- 
mand of  the  medical  profession,  as  of  every  man,  just  and  equal 
service  toward  the  victory  of  democracy. 

Karl  Connell 


THE  ENVOYS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

NO  academic  occasion  can  be  more  momentous  and  thrilling  than 
the  Convocation  of  Columbia  University  on  May  10,  191 7, 
to  honor  the  envoys  of  France  and  England.  The  broad  steps  and 
terraces  before  the  library  held  a  dense  throng  of  thirty-five  or  forty 
thousand.  The  City,  making  the  University  part  of  its  beautiful 
scheme  of  decoration,  had  set  up  its  banners,  with  Blashfield's 
medallions,  garlands,  and  the  grouped  flags  of  the  Allies.  Of  this 
picturesque  and  highly  charged  field  the  artistic  and  symbolic  center 
was  the  statue  of  Alma  Mater.  To  right  and  left  of  it  were  grouped 
the  faculties  and  trustees  and  the  distinguished  guests;  and  imme- 
diately in  front,  the  envoys.  The  guard  of  honor  was  the  Columbia 
Battalion,  the  undergraduates  and  alumni  in  khaki  to  whom  the  Uni- 
versity had  said  God  speed  in  the  Chapel  a  few  days  before.  In- 
stead of  the  organized  singing  and  cheering  to  which  college  com- 
munities are  accustomed,  there  broke  from  the  whole  throng  spon- 
taneous waves  of  enthusiasm.  But  the  dominant  note  was  solemnity. 
There  was  grave  significance  in  the  opening  of  the  convocation, 
after  the  Chaplain's  prayer,  by  a  Trustee  of  the  University,  William 
Barclay  Parsons,  '79,  in  the  uniform  of  a  Major  of  Engineers. 
President  Butler  thus  expressed  the  mind  of  the  University: 

Since,  in  1861,  Columbia  University  gave  its  highest  honors  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  it  has  known  no  such  day  as  this.  In  the  modern 
democracies,  the  university — and  the  university  almost  alone — is 
able  to  rise  above  strife  of  party  or  of  faction,  above  difference  of 
religious  creed,  above  official  forms  and  material  standards,  to 
speak  for  the  spirit  and  the  mind  of  the  whole  people.  This  Uni- 
versity is  especially  competent  so  to  speak  because  of  its  long  and 
noble  tradition,  because  of  its  unbroken  record  of  distinguished 
public  service,  and  because  of  the  great  army  of  men  who  from 
decade  to  decade,  and  now  even  from  century  to  century,  have  gone 
out  through  its  gates  to  serve  the  state  and  to  play  a  man's  part  in 
the  world. 

To-day  this  University  speaks  with  no  uncertain  voice  to  offer 
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a  welcome,  finely  symbolized:  by  the  outstretched  arms  of  Alma 
Mater,  to  those  great  men  who,  as  captains  of  the  public  policies  of 
democratic  peoples,  as  captains  of  armies  and  of  navies,  and  as  cap- 
tains of  commerce  and  of  finance,  have  represented  with  consum- 
mate skill  and  supreme  devotion  the  aspirations  and  the  purposes  of 
the  French  Republic  and  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  in  but  a  super- 
ficial sense  that  France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are 
allies  in  the  conduct  of  war;  in  a  far  deeper  sense  they  are  com- 
panions in  the  great  enterprise  of  democracy,  in  the  spreading  of 
higher  hope  and  broader  opportunity  among  men,  and  in  the  up- 
building of  a  yet  finer  and  fairer  and  more  secure  structure  of  civil 
and  political  liberty  upon  the  foundations  that  the  fathers  have  laid. 
The  intellect  and  the  conscience  of  America,  speaking  so  far  as  they 
may  by  this  University — the  University  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
friend  and  companion  in  arms  of  Lafayette — cry  Hail  to  these  rep- 
resentatives of  our  brothers,  and  bid  them  know  how  complete  and 
how  wholehearted  are  our  country's  understanding  of  their  aims 
and  our  country's  appreciation  of  their  accomplishments  and  their 
sacrifices.  Behind  the  powerful  defence  of  their  armies  and  their 
navies  we  have  for  two  and  a  half  years  rested  secure  and  undis- 
turbed. The  time  has  fortunately  come  when  the  American  people 
have  declared  their  purpose  to  add  might  to  their  sympathy  and  to 
put  determination  behind  their  good  will.  To  this  epochal  fact  full 
testimony  is  borne  by  the  city  of  New  York,  the  great  power-house 
of  the  nation's  energies,  in  which  is  centered  so  much  of  American 
activity  and  from  which  radiate  so  many  of  the  directing  forces  in 
American  life. 

There  can  be  but  one  certain  end  to  this  war,  and  there  can  be 
but  one  road  to  durable  peace.  Were  it  possible  to  contemplate  the 
present  victory  of  those  forces  that  would  halt  and  imperil  democ- 
racy, there  would  lie  before  us,  before  our  children,  and  before  our 
children's  children,  an  unbroken  series  of  wars  until  those  who  come 
after  us  had  gained  what  we  in  our  day  had  failed  to  accomplish. 
The  upward  progress  of  mankind  may  be  delayed  or  checked,  but 
it  cannot  forever  be  prevented.  In  the  whole  course  of  history,  no 
great  crisis  which  involved  the  forward  march  of  man  has  been  re- 
solved to  his  disadvantage.     Democracy  will  win  this  war  because 
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the  works  of  men  will  not  fall  below  the  full  measure  of  their  faith. 

To  you,  M.  Viviani,  representative  of  the  government  and  the 
mind  of  France;  to  you,  Marshal  Joffre,  whose  name  and  fame 
already  belong  to  the  ages;  to  you,  Lord  Cunliffe,  as  a  tower  of 
national  strength ;  and  to  you,  Mr.  Consul-General,  representing  the 
Right  Honorable  Arthur  James  Balfour,  consummate  flower  of 
British  cultivation  and  British  statesmanship — I  bid  sincere  and  af- 
fectionate welcome  to  this  University,  which,  as  yonder  legend  reads, 
was  "  founded  in  the  Province  of  New  York  by  Royal  Charter  in 
the  Reign  of  George  II,  perpetuated  as  Columbia  College  by  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  when  they  became  free  and  inde- 
pendent, maintained  and  cherished  from  generation  to  generation 
for  the  advancement  of  the  public  good  and  the  glory  of  Almighty 
God." 

In  conferring  the  honorary  degrees,  President  Butler  used  the 
following  formulas : 

Rene  Viviani — formerly  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  French  Republic,  now  Vice-President  of  the  Council  and 
Minister  of  Justice,  eminent  as  advocate,  as  parliamentarian,  as 
orator,  and  as  statesman,  we  greet  in  you  the  lofty  spirit  and 
serene  determination  of  the  French  people,  bound  to  us  by  ties 
that  reach  back  to  our  nation's  cradle  and  that  nothing  can  ever 
weaken  or  break. 

Joseph  Jacques  Cesaire  Joffre — Marshal  of  France,  who,  by  reason 
of  character,  courage,  and  superb  strategic  skill,  have  made  the 
name  of  the  River  Marne  as  immortal  as  Miltiades  made  that 
of  Marathon,  and  in  so  doing  saved  the  world  for  democracy. 

Right  Honorable  Walter,  First  Baron  Cunliffe  of  Headley — Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  for  two  and  a  quarter 
centuries  has  maintained  so  high  a  repute  for  good  faith,  for 
probity,  for  business  sagacity,  and  for  prowess,  that  through  its 
support  of  the  public  debt  and  of  the  commerce,  the  industry 
and  the  shipping  of  the  British  Empire,  London  has  become  the 
central  market-place  of  the  world  and  the  Bank  itself  a  fortress 
beneficent  in  time  of  peace  and  impregnable  in  time  of  war. 
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Mr.  Consul-General,  the  Right  Honorable  "Arthur  James  Balfour, 
whom  you  to-day  represent — His  Majesty's  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  crowned  with  every  honor 
that  the  public  life  and  the  universities  of  Great  Britain  can 
confer,  distinguished  alike  in  philosophy,  in  letters,  and  in 
statesmanship,  coming  to  us  as  representative  of  what  must 
always  remain  to  us  the  mother  country,  and  speaking  its  words 
of  confidence  and  regard  for  the  greatest  of  her  children,  is 
gladly  granted  in  absentia  the  highest  honor  which  this  Uni- 
versity can  offer. 

M.  Viviani  gave  international  meaning  to  his  message  of  ac- 
ademic fraternity. 

Mesdames,  Messieurs, 

M.  le  President  de  l'Universite  vous  a  prevenus  que  je  ne  pourrai 
vous  addresser  que  quelques  mots;  vous  l'aviez  deja  compris,  car, 
sous  ce  ciel,  au  milieu  de  cette  immense  assistance,  il  est  impossible 
a  un  orateur  de  faire  parvenir  toute  sa  pensee.  Mais  je  manquerais 
de  gratitude  si  je  ne  profitais  de  l'occasion  qui  m'est  offerte  pour 
remercier  M.  le  President  de  l'Universite  que  j'ai  eu  deja  l'honneur, 
il  y  a  quelques  annees,  de  voir  a  Paris;  et  je  remercie  egalement  en 
sa  personne  tous  ses  professeurs  illustres  dont  les  noms  et  1' instruc- 
tion sont  connus  et  qui  ont  ecoute  la  parole  du  Maitre  et  ses  lecons 
de  verite. 

Plus  d'un  lien  rattachent  la  France  a  l'Amerique;  parmi  ces 
liens,  le  lien  universitaire  est  le  plus  fort  et  les  deux  grandes  univer- 
sites  americaines  et  franchises  ont  tou jours  ete  d'accord  pour  recon- 
naitre  que  l'universite  doit  distribuer  a  la  fois  l'instruction  qui  donne 
l'elevation  intellectuelle  et  l'education  qui  donne  l'elevation  morale. 
Vous  avez  tous  compris,  vous  qui  m'entendez,  qu'il  ne  suffit  pas 
d'etudier  la  beaute  litteraire,  la  grandeur  philosophique,  que  cela 
n'est  rien :  il  f aut,  avant  tout,  former  des  hommes  de  confiance  et  de 
caractere.  Nous  l'avons  bien  senti  nous-memes,  aux  heures  tra- 
giques,  lorsque  nous  avons  vu  se  lever  tous  les  enfants  de  France, 
depuis  ceux  qui  n'avaient  recu  qu'une  instruction  primaire  jusqu'a 
ceux  qui  avaient  atteint  les  degres  superieurs,  tous,  simples  enfants 
du  peuple,  etudiants  de  la  veille,  se  sont  dresses  sous  le  drapeau 
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frangais  pour  lutter  contre  l'envahisseur.  Et  vous-meme,  M.  le 
President,  vous-memes,  Messieurs,  vous  avez  compris  qu'aux  heures 
tragiques  que  nous  traversons  en  commun,  il  fallait  faire  de  cette 
Universite  le  centre  du  patriotisme.  Vous  avez  etabli  un  hopital, 
eleve  des  jeunes  hommes  qui  seront  demain  des  officiers  capables  de 
conduire  votre  armee,  et  vous  avez  montre  de  quoi  vous  etiez 
capables. 

Mais  ce  n'est  pas  seulement  un  hommage  que  je  dois  vous  rendre ; 
il  m'appartient  encore,  a  moi  f rangais,  de  vous  dire :  Ou  pourriez- 
vous  mieux  envoyer  vos  etudiants  si  ce  n'est  sur  cette  terre  de 
France  au  lieu  de  les  envoyer  sur  cette  terre  d' Allemagne  ?  Vous 
savez  ce  que  sont  devenus  les  hommes  nourris  de  la  culture  alle- 
mande ;  et  c'est  au  nom  de  cette  culture  qu'on  a  vu  declarer  par  ceux 
qui  l'avaient  recue  que  la  signature  allemande  devait  etre  dechiree 
comme  un  chiffon  de  papier.  Venez  chez  un  peuple  libre  ou  vous 
trouverez  en  litterature,  poesie  et  science  des  maitres  egaux  aux 
votres  et  qui  pourront  completer  l'instruction  de  vos  enfants.  Apres 
la  victoire  gagnee  en  commun  par  de  communs  efforts,  je  vous  de- 
mande,  M.  le  President,  d'echanger  nos  enfants,  de  faire  visiter 
l'Amerique  par  nos  etudiants  et  la  France  par  les  votres.  Et  laissez- 
moi  vous  dire  que,  de  retour  en  France,  je  serai  l'un  des  artisans  les 
plus  convaincus  de  la  grande  oeuvre  de  penetration  commune.  J'en 
fais  le  serment  devant  la  statue  de  l'Alma  Mater,  la  grande  Mere 
Eternelle  qui  forme  les  cerveaux  et  les  consciences  et  devant  laquelle 
j'ai  recu  ce  titre  qui  restera  l'honneur  de  ma  vie  et  auquel  se  rattache 
un  souvenir  qui  ne  perira  qu'avec  moi-meme. 


EDITORIAL   COMMENT 

Those  who  still  speak  of  the  great  universities  of  the  United  States 
as  haunts  where  escape  is  sought  from  the  actual  affairs  of  life  must 
have  received  a  sharp  awakening  when  at  the  first  official  expression 
of  the  Nation's  imminent  danger  educational  insti- 
The  Mobilization  of  tutions  everywhere  at  once  undertook  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  their  forces  for  the  country's  service. 

Already,  on  March  31,  500  officers  of  Columbia  had  united  in  a 
telegram  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  University  was 
called  into  action  by  a  mass  meeting  of  students  and  faculty  held  in 
the  Gymnasium  on  February  6,  and  almost  immediately  began  the 
work  of  enrolling  its  alumni,  students  and  officers.  Plans  for  this 
index  of  service  were  prepared  by  Professor  Henry  E.  Crampton, 
'93.  In  draughting  the  forms  the  expert  advice  of  the  Registrar  of 
the  University,  Mr.  F.  A1.  Dickey,  was  of  great  service,  and  from  his 
office  were  mailed  53,000  cards. 

Professor  Crampton  has  been  Columbia's  prophet  of  preparedness 
for  the  past  two  years.  He  assisted  in  a  survey  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources, and  his  findings  had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the 
National  Council  of  Defense.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  plans  he 
suggested  for  the  mobilizing  of  the  University  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  sent 
as  a  model  to  the  presidents  of  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
country. 

The  personnel  of  the  University,  in  the  plan  of  mobilization,  was 
divided  into  eight  corps :  Staff,  Medical,  Legal,  Technical,  Economics 
and  Social  Service,  Home  Instruction  and  Organization,  Language, 
and  Military  Training.  Each  corps  was  again  distributed  in  divisions 
and  sections  as  the  fields  of  knowledge  and  labor  demanded.  Cards 
indicating  the  specific  abilities  of  those  registering  were  classified  by 
Professor  Chaddock  and  his  corps  of  assistants  in  statistics,  and  so 
made  ready  for  use  by  the  various  corps  chiefs.  With  this  work  done, 
the  University  stands  ready  to  meet  any  call  which  may  come  from 
Albany  or  Washington  for  the  services  suggested  by  its  wide  range  of 
activities. 

But  the  members  of  the  University,  students,  alumni  and  officers 
alike,  did  not  wait  for  the  call  from  those  in  governmental  authority. 

285 
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The  Nation's  need,  and  that  sense  of  individual  responsibility  which 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  democratic  form  of  government  and  of  our 
American  temper,  released  the  energies  of  all  those  connected  with 
Columbia.  Though  many  felt  that  steady  perseverance  in  the  daily 
task  until  a  specific  call  came  from  the  Nation's  head  was  best,  others 
began  to  prepare  at  once  for  the  event  of  war. 

The  Eighth,  or  Military  Training,  Corps,  under  Mr.  James  Duane 
Livingston  ('80  C.)  of  the  Trustees,  with  Major  Arthur  S.  Dwight 
('85  S.)  of  the  Trustees  for  the  Army  and  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Satterlee 
('83  C.)  for  the  Navy,  has  directed  the  activities  of  the  students  and 
alumni  in  training  for  service  on  land  and  sea.  A  bureau  of  informa- 
tion on  military  and  naval  training  was  established  in  East  Hall,  and 
from  the  beginning  was  directed  by  Mr.  David  Keppel  ('01  Fine  Arts). 
At  the  instance  of  Major  Dwight  and  others,  Colonel  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt  consented  to  the  use  by  the  undergraduates  of  the  22nd  Regiment 
Armory  at  168th  Street  and  Fort  Washington  Avenue.  The  first  drill 
was  held  early  in  March,  and  the  greatest  enrollment  showed  450  men. 
Supplementary  to  a  possible  ten  hours  per  week  of  drill  proper  were 
lectures  by  Captain  Matthews  three  times  a  week.  This  scheme  of 
training  continued  until  the  announcement  that  no  more  commissions 
for  Reserve  Officers  would  be  issued  except  after  a  period  of  three 
months'  training  in  Federal  camps.  Since  the  men  had  undertaken  the 
drilling  as  preparation  for  commissions,  there  was  for  a  few  days  some 
question  of  the  wisdom  of  continuing.  When  it  became  clear,  how- 
ever, that  as  a  result  of  the  drills  those  going  to  the  camps  would  be  at 
an  advantage  in  their  work  for  commissions,  and  that  those  who  could 
not  go  would  be  likely  to  receive  non-commissioned  offices  when  the 
army  was  created,  the  work  was  continued  with  regularity  until  the  end 
of  the  semester.  This  training  for  the  army  has  already  sent  100 
undergraduates  and  about  150  alumni  to  the  Federal  camps;  and  it 
will  be  continued  during  June  and  half  of  July  at  Camp  Columbia 
in  northwestern  Connecticut. 

The  alumni,  with  some  friends  from  other  colleges,  came  out  to  the 
number  of  600  for  evening,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  drills.  Major 
George  G.  Cochran  ('84  M.)  commanded  these  candidates  for  the 
Army  Reserve  commissions ;  and  from  their  ranks  a  number  of  men 
went  to  Plattsburg.  Plans  are  announced  for  the  inclusion  of  this  unit 
in  a  Business  Men's  Training  Camp  which  Major  Cochran  intends  to 
establish  near  Fort  Hamilton  for  summer  work. 

The  naval  training  has  been  directed  by  Dr.  George  A.  Soper  ('98 
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A.M.,  '99  Ph.D.)  ;  and  Professor  Moss,  with  several  others  from  the 
staff  and  some  advanced  students  in  engineering,  have  assisted  in  the 
teaching.  To  instruction  in  engines,  navigation,  signaling  and  seaman- 
ship is  added  practical  work  on  a  boat  provided  by  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Meyer  ('91).  Of  the  150  men  trained  in  these  courses,  some  have 
already  entered  the  Federal  service.  The  work  of  naval  training, 
though  undertaken  in  an  emergency,  seems  to  offer  new  opportunities 
to  the  University  for  instruction  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 
It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  preparing  men  for  examinations  in 
the  Naval  Coast  Patrol  Reserve  Service  will  continue  through  the 
summer. 

Plans  for  an  aviation  unit  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Clarence  Martin ; 
but  the  University  decided  that  this  activity  could  be  carried  on  more 
successfully  by  the  Federal  authorities.  To  Mrs.  Charles  Van  Rensse- 
laer's Captive  Balloon  Unit,  in  which  Professor  D.  D.  Jackson  and  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  have  been  interested,  thirty  of  our  best  men  have  gone 
for  training. 

There  have  been  some  enlistments  in  the  regular  Army  and  Navy; 
but  these  have  not  been  encouraged.  It  has  been  felt  that  all  the  men 
who  could  train  should  fit  themselves  to  be  officers;  and  the  desire  of 
the  government  to  get  college  men  for  the  camps  seems  to  justify  this 
belief. 

The  women  of  the  University  are  at  work  too.  Under  Dean  Gil- 
dersleeve  a  Columbia  University  Mobilization  Committee  on  Women's 
Work  was  established  with  an  office  under  Miss  Virginia  Newcomb  in 
the  Women  Graduates'  room,  Philosophy  Hall.  Bulletins  on  Nursing, 
Emergency  Social  Service,  Agriculture,  and  Emergency  Food  Service 
have  been  issued.  Mrs.  Dean  Lockwood  has  taken  charge  of  the  agri- 
cultural work  for  women. 

The  usual  teaching  function  of  the  University  did  not  fail  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  new  situation.  In  Extension  Teaching  an  Emergency 
Course  for  Volunteer  Clerical  Workers  was  started  on  April  12,  and 
will  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  six  weeks.  On  May  8  a  large  number 
of  courses  offering  training  for  government  service  of  a  military,  naval, 
and  general  character  were  begun  and  will  continue  until  June  19,  to  be 
repeated  in  the  Summer  Session. 

Teachers  College  offered  on  April  16  an  Emergency  Course  for 
Volunteer  Health  Visitors  and  Visiting  Nurses'  Aids.  These  courses 
close  May  26;  but  about  the  middle  of  May  new  courses  covering  the 
same  ground  were  begun.     From  May  14  until  the  end  of  the  aca- 
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demic  year  the  whole  student  body  of  Teachers  College  devoted  its 
entire  time  to  training  for  emergency  work. 

One  asks,  perhaps,  whether  the  regular  courses  of  the  Spring  Semes- 
ter have  suffered.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this;  the  situation  is  such  as 
to  bring  disquiet  into  the  study  of  the  most  serious  student.  Those 
who  have  been  busy  in  the  different  training  units,  or  who  have  been 
called  into  government  service,  or  sent  out  for  work  on  farms  or  in 
shops,  and  who  for  these  reasons  have  dropped  part  of  their  courses 
or  all,  have  been  credited  with  University  attendance  in  every  case 
where  the  authorities  had  evidence  that  the  new  work  was  seriously 
undertaken.  University  officers,  including  Dean  F.  P.  Keppel  and  Pro- 
fessor Hervey,  have  been  called  into  the  service  of  the  Government ;  but 
their  work  has  been  carried  on  by  others  with  little  interruption. 

The  expert  abilities  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University  have 
already  been  of  direct  service  to  the  Federal  authorities.  For  several 
years  the  University  has  given  instruction  to  graduates  of  the  Naval 
Academy;  now  the  Professors  of  Engineering  are  giving  advice  in 
matters  of  personnel,  material  and  construction.  In  chemistry,  the 
social  sciences,  and  other  fields  of  expert  knowledge  the  same  sort  of 
thing  is  going  on.  Men  are  writing,  working' on  legislation,  and  serving 
on  committees.  Experts  in  finance  and  economics,  and  those  acquainted 
with  the  collection  and  use  of  statistics,  have  all  been  called  upon  to 
render  aid  to  the  Government.  From  our  Language  staff  men  have 
gone  to  serve  the  Government  in  translation.  The  Medical  School, 
Cancer  Research  Institute,  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  are  at  work 
on  the  Columbia  Emergency  Hospital  of  500  beds,  which  is  to  be  estab- 
lished at  a  cost  of  $700,000.  Medical  corps  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  have  been  organized  for 
months,  and,  by  the  time  this  article  appears,  will  probably  have  sailed. 
A  Red  Cross  Ambulance  Unit  of  Columbia  men  will  be  called  into 
service  as  soon  as  its  lists  are  completed. 

The  members  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  conjunction 
with  students  acquainted  with  rural  conditions,  have  worked  out  a  plan 
for  getting  boys  with  farming  experience  back  on  the  land,  and  have 
already  placed  about  150. 

As  one  looks  ahead  to  the  coming  months  or  years  of  war,  one  can 
realize  what  a  university  in  war  times  will  be.  Most  of  the  students 
and  instructors  over  twenty-one  and  under  thirty-five  will  be  in  service 
in  the  field  or  in  government  offices.  Many  of  the  officers  with  technical 
training  will  be  called  into  positions  under  Federal  control.     Every 
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subject  relating  to  the  effective  prosecution  of  war  which  the  University- 
is  equipped  to  teach  will  be  offered  as  part  of  the  curriculum;  and 
scarcely  a  single  course  will  remain  untouched  by  reference  to  the 
present  situation.  This  is  not  merely  mobilization;  it  is  the  incor- 
poration of  the  University  vitally  into  the  changed  life  of  the  nation. 

J-  J-  c. 

One  of  the  important  national  problems  that  has  been  forced  to  the 
front  during  the  present  war  is  that  of  the  organization  of  industrial 
work  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  efficiency.     In  the  early 

period  of  the  war  work  in  the  British  munition  fac- 
Industrial  Fatigue    torjes  an(j  other  industrial  establishments  that  were 

engaged  in  national  service  began  at  a  hysterical 
pace.  The  hours  of  labor  were  greatly  increased ;  overtime  and  Sunday 
labor  became  prevalent  everywhere.  Not  only  were  the  common 
workers  greatly  overworked,  but  the  foremen  and  the  higher  officials 
of  the  companies  began  to  show  serious  signs  of  exhaustion.  There 
was  thus  great  danger  of  defeating  the  high  aims  of  the  government 
by  incapacitating  the  workers.  The  effects  of  the  strain  became  so 
obvious  that  about  a  year  after  the  war  began  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  then 
Minister  of  Munitions,  appointed  a  committee,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Home  Secretary,  "  to  consider  and  advise  on  questions  of  industrial 
fatigue,  hours  of  labor,  and  other  matters  affecting  the  physical  health 
and  physical  efficiency  of  workers  in  munition  factories  and  work- 
shops." The  committee  consisted  of  several  prominent  physiologists 
and  medical  authorities,  several  representatives  of  the  Factory  Depart- 
ment of  the  Home  Office,  an  employer  of  labor,  and  a  labor  represen- 
tative. The  committee  began  its  investigations  at  once,  visiting  fac- 
tories and  workshops,  observing  the  conditions  under  which  the  work 
was  performed,  discussing  matters  with  the  management,  foremen,  and 
individual  workers,  and  obtaining  much  evidence  from  many  different 
sources.  It  was  recognized  that  "the  problem  of  scientific  industrial 
management,  dealing,  as  it  must,  with  the  human  machine,  is  funda- 
mentally a  problem  in  industrial  fatigue ; "  that  the  general  problem  of 
industrial  fatigue  had  become  acute  throughout  Great  Britain;  that 
"  false  ideas  of  economic  gain,  blind  to  physiological  law,  must  lead,  as 
they  led  through  the  nineteenth  century,  to  vast  national  loss  and  suf- 
fering;" and  that  unless  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation  "is  to  be 
guided  in  the  future  by  the  application  of  physiological  science  to  the 
details  of  its  management,  it  cannot  hope  to  maintain  its  position  here- 
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after  among  some  of  its  foreign  rivals."  The  committee  thereupon  set 
to  work  to  correct  the  obvious  evils,  not  by  too  abrupt  and  drastic 
changes,  but  quietly  and  gradually,  keeping  in  mind  the  requirements 
of  the  nation,  the  just  claims  of  employers,  and  the  welfare  of  workers. 
Memoranda  were  prepared  and  published  through  Parliament  relating 
to  industrial  fatigue  and  its  causes,  Sunday  labor,  welfare  supervision, 
industrial  canteens,  employment  of  women,  juvenile  employment,  hours 
of  work,  special  industrial  diseases,  ventilation  and  lighting  of  muni- 
tion factories  and  workshops,  sickness  and  injury,  output  in  relation  to 
hours  of  work,  washing  facilities  and  baths,  and  workers'  food  with 
suggestions  as  to  dietary.  These  papers,  which  are  still  being  added  to, 
form  an  important  contribution  to  the  general  subject  of  industrial 
fatigue  and  efficiency. 

In  the  United  States  the  early  mistakes  of  Great  Britain  in  this 
direction  may  be  avoided.  Not  only  is  the  matter  being  taken  up  by  the 
Committee  on  Physiology  of  the  National  Research  Council,  but  the 
Committee  on  Labor  which  has  been  established  by  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  is  organizing  a  number  of  subcommittees  to  deal  with 
the  many  phases  of  the  general  topic.  It  is  hoped  that  through  these 
agencies  not  only  may  our  national  industrial  work  during  the  present 
emergency  be  placed  on  its  proper  physiological  basis,  but  permanent 
results  of  lasting  future  benefit  to  the  nation  may  be  secured. 

F.  S.  L. 


The  medical  preparedness  of  the  United  States  is  still  incipient.    No 
fully  organized  base  hospital  exists,  except  on  paper.     Differences  of 
opinion  are  rife  as  to  equipment  and  type  of  shelter  to  be  used,  whether 
The  Columbia  Base  tent,  wood,  or  galvanized  iron.     A  call  has  been 
Hospital  issued  for  a  large  number  of  physicians  to  begin 

the  examination  of  recruits.  A  few  of  the  men  called  know  something 
of  the  methods  of  such  examinations  and  of  military  surgery  and 
hygiene ;  some  have  been  at  Plattsburgh,  others  at  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish fronts ;  but  at  least  three  months'  training  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
fit  the  ordinary  physician  to  do  his  share.  In  this  emergency  it  is  per- 
tinent to  inquire  where  such  training  may  be  obtained.  The  fact  that 
New  York  is  a  center  for  many  hospitals  and  medical  schools  and  that 
from  these  institutions  a  large  number  of  physicians  and  nurses  can 
quickly  be  called,  is  obvious.  But  if  these  volunteers  are  taken  to  a  dis- 
tance for  their  training,  the  citizens  who  normally  fill  our  hospitals  to 
overflowing  will  be  neglected.  Can  we  start  a  medical  Plattsburg  in 
New  York? 
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In  full  realization  of  these  conditions,  a  small  group  of  physicians 
representing  the  University  and  various  New  York  City  hospitals  began 
about  a  month  ago  to  face  the  problem.  The  first  step  was  to  find  land. 
Columbia  University  owns  twenty  acres,  already  graded  and  sewered, 
at  210th  Street,  opposite  the  Montefiore  Hospital.  This  land  was 
promptly  offered  by  the  Trustees  for  a  base  hospital.  In  consultation 
with  the  Red  Cross  officials,  plans  were  then  drawn  for  a  model  base 
hospital  of  500  beds.  The  approval  of  the  Mayor  of  New  York  and  of 
Surgeon  General  Gorgas  was  immediately  given  to  the  scheme,  and  an 
Advisory  Board  of  well  known  men  and  women  was  formed.  Funds 
have  been  obtained  in  sufficient  amount  for  the  buildings  and  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  Columbia  base  hospital.  The  erection  of  the  neces- 
sary buildings  for  this  purpose  will  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible.  As 
soon  as  the  building  is  ready,  the  Army  will  send  instructors  to  give 
special  courses  in  military  medicine  and  hygiene ;  and  a  great  number 
of  physicians  and  nurses  can  quickly  be  trained  by  serving  part  of 
the  day,  without  leaving  the  civil  population  of  the  city  insufficiently 
cared  for. 

If  the  war  is  prolonged,  it  may  become  necessary  to  offer  the 
buildings  to  the  Government  to  be  sent  to  the  front  in  an  emergency. 
In  that  event,  however,  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  duplicated  and 
that,  in  addition,  means  will  be  forthcoming  to  erect  buildings  of  a 
more  permanently  useful  type  on  the  site,  which  has  been  selected  for 
the  ultimate  home  of  Columbia's  new  medical  school,  thus  relieving 
the  already  overcrowded  hospitals  of  the  city  and  giving  opportunity 
for  continued  instruction  in  any  phase  of  medicine  and  surgery  that 
may  be  necessary  in  the  future. 

F.  C.  W. 


When  hostilities  were  in  prospect  the  Trustees  of  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital proposed  to  extend  its  service  by  erecting  an  emergency  hospital 
for  the  use  of  the  government.    So  soon  as  the  news  reached  the  School 
of  Architecture  of  Columbia  University,  the  staff 
Architects  of  Hos-    volunteered  to   design  and  supervise  the   erection 
pi  a      repare  ^  ^e  buildings  without  pay  and  as  a  contribution 

to  the  cause  of  preparedness.  Students  invited  to  volunteer  responded 
with  enthusiasm.  The  hospital,  accepting  this  offer,  honored  the  School 
by  confiding  to  it  the  entire  operation  and  by  appointing  the  Professor 
of  Design  architect-in-chief. 

In  order  to  crystallize  the  ideas  involved  in  such  a  structure,  a  ten- 
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tative  program  on  the  lines  of  a  one-week  problem  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  exercise  in  Intermediate  Design  which  was  carried  out 
according  to  the  usual  regulations  of  the  School.  The  prompt  and  ac- 
curate response  to  the  need  of  dimensions  and  levels  for  these  problems 
brought  out  Columbia  preparedness  in  engineering.  The  request  was 
made  of  Professor  J.  K.  Finch  after  three  o'clock;  next  morning  there 
lay  on  the  architects'  table  a  complete  map,  the  work  of  three  student 
volunteers.  Seven  designs  exhibited  at  the  Hospital  Board  meeting 
showed  so  lucidly  the  possibilities  of  the  different  arrangements  of  plan 
that  a  general  scheme  was  decided  upon  immediately.  Though  no 
single  plan  presented  was  considered  entirely  adequate,  the  presentation 
brought  out  many  excellent  ideas  which,  combined  after  due  study,  re- 
sulted in  a  scheme  eminently  satisfactory  and  with  unusual  features  of 
great  merit.  The  work  was  put  in  hand,  and  the  working  drawings  and 
specifications  are  now  complete.  It  is  hoped  that  funds  will  be  avail- 
able for  immediate  prosecution. 

The  plans  show  the  building  75  feet  by  200  feet  on  Amsterdam 
Avenue  between  113th  and  114th  Streets,  separated  from  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  in  the  main,  but  with  a  two-story  connecting  corridor  which 
will  enable  the  service  from  St.  Luke's  to  administer  this  hospital  with 
great  economy.  The  kitchen  of  St.  Luke's  will  furnish  the  food,  the 
operating  rooms  in  St.  Luke's  will  be  used  for  major  operations,  and 
the  nursing  and  medical  service  will  be  supplied  under  the  St.  Luke's 
general  organization.  Steam  heat,  steam  for  sterilizing,  hot  water,  elec- 
tricity, and  telephone  service  will  all  be  connected  with  the  sources  in 
the  main  hospital. 

This  new  building  is  to  be  a  temporary  structure;  but,  being  two 
stories  high,  it  must  conform  to  the  City  law  restricting  it  to  fire-proof 
construction.  It  will  contain  150  beds  divided  into  six  general  wards. 
The  entrance  will  be  from  the  Norrie  Pavilion  of  St.  Luke's.  The 
roof  is  designed  to  form  a  roof  garden  available  from  the  second  story 
of  the  present  building,  with  which  the  exterior  will  harmonize  by  light 
colored  stucco  of  simple  design. 

The  students  who  did  the  actual  drawing  on  this  building  are  can- 
didates for  graduation  this  year ;  and  the  work  which  they  have  accom- 
plished in  this  practical  problem  is  to  be  credited  toward  the  required 
thesis  exercise.  These  students  are  also  required  to  write  an  essay  on 
the  subject  of  hospital  construction,  each  student  taking  for  his  theme 
a  different  type  of  hospital.  It  is  hoped  that  the  School  will  contribute 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  emergency  hospital  service  in  a  small  way  by 
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this  practical  training  of  students  in  a  type  of  building  which  we  may 
be  obliged  to  build  quickly  and  repeat  in  considerable  number. 

W.  A.  B. 


The  emergency  of  war  brings  out  sharply  how  much  more  than 

courses  and  lectures  the  University  can  give  to  the  State.     Even  the 

beginnings  of  mobilization  have  already  made  our  people  aware  that 

Columbia  expert  knowledge   and    disciplined   intelligence   in 

War  Papers  many  fields  are  not  merely  as  important  as  mate- 
rial resources  and  patriotic  zeal,  but  actually  prerequisite.  It  is  of 
the  University  that  the  public  may  ask  confidently  concerning  many 
a  self-imposed  war  task  to-day,  How  shall  we  do  this?  In  what  it 
conceives  as  military  and  naval  the  public  had  been  accustomed  to 
trust  the  direction  of  recognized  experts;  but  it  has  already  divined, 
and  is  now  rapidly  learning,  that  military  and  naval  preparation  is 
far  wider  and  more  various  than  the  technic  of  drill  or  even  the 
sciences  of  battle.  Surgery,  food,  taxes,  the  foreign  relations  of  com- 
merce, to  mention  only  a  few  outstanding  aspects  of  war,  demand  no 
less  expert  guidance  than  soldiers,  sailors  and  munitions.  The  field 
is  wide  enough  to  enlist  every  man  and  woman.  The  whole  people 
is  at  war;  and  the  whole  people  needs  guidance  for  efficiency. 

To  inform  and  guide  the  public  in  a  great  crisis  is  the  large  aim 
of  the  Columbia  War  Papers.  Published  by  the  University  Division 
of  Intelligence  and  Publicity  under  the  editorship  of  Walter  B.  Pitkin 
and  Roscoe  C.  E.  Brown  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  they  include 
already  the  following  numbers  in  their  first  series : 

No.    1.    Enlistment  for  the  Farm.  , 
By  John  Dewey. 
A  message  on  how  school  children  can  aid  the  nation. 

No.   2.    German  Subjects  Within  Our  Gates. 

By  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor. 
Some  notes  on  the  possibilities  of  internment;  published  with  the 
approval  of  the  Department  of  Justice.     (See  No.  5,  below.) 

No.   3.     Mobilize  the  Country-Home  Garden. 
By  Roscoe  C.  E.  Brown. 
An  appeal  to  the  owners  of  country  estates. 

No.   4.    Our  Headline  Policy. 

By  Henry  Bedinger  Mitchell. 

An  appeal  to  the  press  to  recognize  in  their  news  presentation  our 
unity  with  our  allies. 
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No.   5.    Deutsche  Reichsangehorige  hier  zu  Lande. 

Vom    National-Ausschuss    fur   Gefangnisse   und   Gefang- 
nisarbeit. 

Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Moglichkeiten  der  Internierung.     Zweisprach- 
ige  Ausgabe  (Englisch  und  Deutsch)  von  Nummer  2  oben. 

No.   6.     Food  Preparedness. 

By  H.  R.  Seager  and  R.  E.  Chaddock. 

A  survey  of  the  basic  facts  in  the  food  situation. 

No.   7.    How  to  Finance  the  War. 

By  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman  and  Robert  Murray  Haig. 

An  attempt  to  construct  an  equitable  program  for  loans  and  taxation. 

No.   8.    Farmers  and  Speculators. 
By  B.  M.  Anderson,  Jr. 

A  discussion  of  prices  as  a  stimulant  to  production  and  of  the  uses 
of  speculation  in  war  finance. 

No.  9.    A  Directory  of  Service. 

How  and  where  each  member  of  the  community  may  find 
work  for  the  nation. 

Compiled  under  the  direction  of  John  J.  Coss  by  Irwin  Edman, 
Horace  L.  Friess,  James  Gutmann,  and  John  H.  Randall,  Jr. 
I.  Control  of  Legislation  through  Public  Opinion. 
II.  Industrial  Laborers. 

III.  Agriculture. 

IV.  Medicine  (with  Bacteriology  and  Dentistry). 
V.  The  American  Red  Cross. 

VI.  The  Army. 
VII.  The  Navy. 
VIII.  Aviation. 
IX.  Home  Defense  League. 
X.  Women  in  the  War. 
Pages,  118,  with  key  and  index. 

No.  10.    City  Gardens. 

By  Henry  Griscom  Parsons. 

Practical  instructions  for  the  use  of  small  city  plots. 

No.  11.    Bread  Bullets. 

By  Roy  S.  MacElwee. 

Concerning  agricultural  mobilization  in  the  United  States. 

No.  12.    Rural  Education  in  War. 
By  Warren  H.  Wilson. 
How  to  organize  high-school  boys  for  farm  work. 
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These  papers,  at  once  expert  and  popular,  have  been  'broadcast 
and  widely  reprinted ;  and  others  are  in  preparation.  Beside  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Quarterly  as  a  national  review  of  university  thought,  there 
has  been  organized  as  it  were  a  newspaper  of  university  thought,  a 
volunteer  syndicate  of  supplement  articles  promptly  and  universally 
available  for  the  instruction  of  American  citizens  in  immediately 
pressing  problems  and  duties.  The  Division  of  Intelligence  and  Pub- 
licity has  already  enabled  the  University  to  respond  quickly  and  skil- 
fully to  the  first  questions  of  loyalty:  What  can  we  do?  How  shall 
we  do  it?  The  Columbia  generosity  that  started  this  work  will  surely 
sustain  it  and  make  it  grow.  If  it  passes  the  visible  bounds  of  the 
University,  that  will  be  only  because  one  great  university  function 
is  to  make  men  think  beyond,  to  focus  the  skill  and  idealism  of  the 
nation,  to  enlighten  the  national  consciousness. 

C.  S.  B. 


Professor  Raymond  Weeks's  Ode  to  France,  long  circulated  pri- 
vately, has  been  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press  (New 
York,  1917).  The  quality  that  has  commended  it  for  public  reading 
may  be  judged  from  the  noble  closing  stanzas: 

Let  it  not  be  in  vain,  O  beauteous  Death, 

That  men  for  justice  died! 
The  valley  of  the  shadow  holdeth  them, 
And  to  the  names  we  sob  none  answereth. 
The  roar  of  battle  was  their  requiem. 
The  night  is  long;  our  tears  alone  abide. 
Let  it  not  be  in  vain,  O  beauteous  Death ! 

Thy  glorious  dead,  O  France,  have  spread  their  pinions 

For  flight  no  tongue  can  tell, 
Toward  the  sublime,  scarce-tenanted  dominions 

Where  ancient  heroes  dwell, 
But  thou  remainest  still  inviolate, 
And,  as  the  light  of  suns,  immaculate, 
Thou  angel  ministrant  of  peace, 
Thou  goddess-sister  of  dead  Greece, 
Majestic  mother  of  the  nations, 

That  listenest  to  their  sobs, 
While  to  their  loftiest  aspirations 

Thy  generous  bosom  throbs ! 
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Thou  singest  to  races  in  chains 

Old  songs  with  sweet  refrains, 

And  to  reminiscent  tears 

New  songs  of  future  years. 

Imperious,  thou  stayest  the  hand  of  crime, 

Intrepid,  thou  sayest  "  No ! "  to  time. 

Thou  seest,  beyond  the  storm  that  flies, 

The  glow  of  other  suns,  the  calm  of  other  skies ! 

Thou  guidest  with  sure  hand  thy  steadfast  bark 

Where  the  impetuous  waves  of  ocean  roll, 
And  buildest  on  the  bosom  of  the  dark 

A  minaretted  city  for  the  soul. 
Ay !  we  have  turned  unto  the  light  supernal 

That  beams  from  high-impassioned  mother  eyes, 
And  found,  enclaspt  within  thine  arms  eternal, 

The  refuge  of  the  breast  which  sanctifies ! 

And  now  when  foes  beset  thee, 
Shall  we,  thy  sons,  forget  thee? 

Lo!  we  who  swore  thee 

Our  love,  adore  thee ! 

Our  hosts  surround  thee, 

Our  swords  imbound  thee. 
We  serried  march  before  thy  bleeding  feet, 
And  with  unflinching  hearts  thy  foes  shall  meet. 
Yea,  we  shall  die!  but  thou  shalt  ever  live, 
Remembering  us  thy  children,  who  could  give 

To  Liberty  and  thee 
All  that  the  soul  may  have  or  hope  to  be 
This  side  of  silence  and  the  silken  veil. 

In  ecstasy  we  cry, 

Even  as  those  who  die : 
"Hail,  thou  sweet  France,  our  mother!  hail!  all  hail!" 
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YOUTH  DYING 

YE  who  love  youth,  bring  tears  and  aching  hearts ; 
For  now  the  dark  hour  calls,  and  youth  departs, 
Where  the  red  scythe  swings  close  o'er  crowded  fields, 
And  stroke  by  stroke  the  vivid  moment  yields 
Our  bravest,  our  most  beautiful,  our  most  loved. 
Against  such  loveliness  Time  would  have  moved 
Gently,  to  do  his  work  with  gradual  grace, 
Marking  with  all  but  unseen  lines  the  face, 
Whitening  the  hair  and  making  dim  the  eye. 
Love,  feeling  the  slow  change,  "  Can  beauty  die  ?  " 
Would  ask,  and  mourn  in  poet-strain  youth's  dying. 
But  now  the  bullet's  speed  outwings  Time's  flying; 
The  bursting  shell  makes  haste ;  the  poisoned  air 
Brings  darkness,  though  the  wild  eyes  start  and  stare : 
And  song  is  stilled,  so  close  the  horrors  break, 
Only  youth's  name  repeating,  for  love's  sake. 

Over  wide  seas  and  far  away  youth  dies, 

Yet  here  on  us  the  growing  shadow  lies ; 

First  the  brown  khaki  spreading  through  the  room, 

As  one  by  one  death  brings  his  hopes  to  bloom ; 

Then  vacant  seats,  and  thoughts  of  youth  at  drill, 

1  The  poem  read  before  the  New  York  Delta  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Colum- 
bia University,  June  5,  1917;  reprinted,  by  permission,  from  The  Shadowed 
Hour,  by  John  Erskine,  New  York,  The  Lyric  Publishing  Co.,  1917. 
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And  sense  of  near  disaster  mounting  still, 
And  wonder  if  these  rooms  again  shall  fill 
With  boys  young-hearted — or  only  phantom  men 
To  their  accustomed  seats  shall  come  again, 
Haunting  young  hearts  to  follow  where  they  led. 

Ye  that  love  youth,  come  ere  their  hour  be  sped, 
And  gazing  in  their  eyes,  behold  if  hate 
Drive  them,  or  reckless  pride  bring  on  their  fate ; 
No  hatred  dwells  in  them,  but  quietness, 
Slow  hearts  to  curse,  and  ready  hands  to  bless, 
Slowness  to  cruelty,  slowness  to  shame, 
And  readiness  to  die.     The  dark  hour  came 
Thwarting  with  malice  their  supreme  desires 
To  kindle  the  ancient  torch  with  clearer  fires, 
More  poignant  music,  the  new  world  set  to  song, 
And  art  with  modern  pulses  beating  strong, 
Knowledge  and  justice  free  at  every  door, 
No  more  disease,  and  poverty  no  more, 
And  man,  their  brother,  by  their  aid  to  rise ; 
Such  dreams,  not  hatred,  smoulder  in  their  eyes, 
Such  hopes  the  kindred  stars  above  them  rouse, 
Such  starlike  loves — true  lips  and  happy  vows. 

Their  hearts  are  like  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom 

They  share  youth's  dying;  only  a  swifter  doom 

At  Antwerp,  at  Liege,  ended  such  dreams ; 

Such  marching  youth  as  theirs  from  London  streams, 

From  Sydney,  from  Cape  Town,  from  Montreal, 

From  Edinburgh,  most  beautiful  of  all — 

Such  hearts,  whom  death  called  from  their  hopes  away; 

Paris,  twice  great  in  trial,  more  brave  and  gay 

The  darker  grew  the  danger,  in  the  wrack 

Gave  up  her  youth  and  turned  the  peril  back; 

Florence  and  Rome,  firm  in  accomplished  glory, 

Cities  eternal,  set  in  timeless  story, 

And  many  a  hamlet  on  far  Russian  slopes 

That  dreamed  of  forward  time  and  new-born  hopes — 

Death  called  to  them,  to  us :  "  Now  come  away ; 

When  Youth  is  ready,  why  should  Age  delay? 

Mourn  not  for  these;  why  grieve,  when  all  must  go!" 
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Ye  that  love  youth,  ah,  what  of  youth  the  foe ! 

Alas,  man's  folly,  and  the  mindless  sin 

That  bade  this  strife  of  youth  with  youth  begin! 

They,  too,  imagined  a  new  world;  they,  too, 

Had  dreams  to  brood  on,  and  their  work  to  do ; 

Hate  came  not  easy  to  them,  nor  their  flesh 

Yearned  to  be  dust  again;  only  the  mesh 

Of  ancient  lies  ensnared  them — die  they  must, 

And  their  true  empire  withers  in  their  dust. 

Ye  that  love  youth,  ah,  not  alone  they  perish 

Whom  the  sword  covets  and  the  ravens  cherish ; 

We  who  remain  to  win  the  towers  of  truth, 

How  fares  our  battle,  with  no  aid  from  youth — 

Our  battle  with  the  darkness  evermore? 

Age  yields  the  torch  and  follows,  youth  before 

Lifts  it — but  in  what  hands  now  shall  it  rise? 

The  world  grows  old,  time  darkens,  and  youth  dies. 

Ye  that  love  youth,  mourn  not  with  tears,  but  pray 
Curses  on  the  black  hearts  who  willed  this  day, 
Who  willed  that  youth  should  die,  or,  being  blind, 
Pulled  down  pillars  of  wrath  on  lost  mankind. 
May  they  know  the  last  foulness  they  have  wrought; 
May  their  huge  guilt  come  to  them  thought  by  thought, 
Like  water  dropping  on  the  shaven  skull; 
May  their  racked  conscience,  quickened  to  the  full, 
Build  a  new  hell  for  their  new  depths  of  crime, 
Till,  thinking  of  themselves  throughout  all  time, 
Their  plea  shall  reach  up  to  the  Crucified 
To  die  by  their  own  poison,  as  youth  died. 

Nay,  let  them  die  and  pass  and  be  forgot, 

Our  grief  die,  and  our  wrath,  but  perish  not 

The  justice-loving,  the  crusading  heart, 

This  will  of  youth  to  take  the  righteous  part. 

So  youth  shall  pass  through  death  and  still  live  on ; 

Youth  dies  not — 'tis  the  shadowed  hour  is  gone  ; 

To  these  rooms  shall  the  springing  steps  return, 

And  radiant  the  familiar  eyes  shall  burn, 

New  beauty  gathering  round  us,  and  new  truth, 
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New  wisdom,  and  new  kindness — yea,  new  youth! 
Then  not  alone  the  supreme  soul  of  France 
Shall  light  new  paths  for  the  new  world's  advance ; 
Beethoven  then  shall  stir  with  tragic  power 
The  children  of  men  dying  at  this  hour ; 
Goethe  shall  speak  to  them — and  they  shall  hear 
Their  youth  true-mirrored  by  the  poet-seer ; 
And  smile  a  little  at  the  note  of  strife 
In  Heine,  who  made  such  hard  work  of  life. 
Yea,  let  us  pass  with  the  dark  hour  of  hate, 
So  wisdom  come  at  last — though  late — how  late ! 
And  youth  be  free  to  follow  deathless  wars, 
Ardent  for  love,  still  striving  for  the  stars. 

John  Erskine 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS1 

I  HAVE  chosen  to  address  a  society  whose  purpose  it  is  to  en- 
courage and  honor  scholarship  upon  a  question  of  national 
policy,  if  you  please  upon  a  question  of  politics.  I  beg  you  not  to 
think  that  in  doing  so  I  am  departing  from  the  proprieties  of  the 
occasion.  The  ultimate  and  only  justification  of  scholarship  is  in 
the  service  which  it  can  render  to  the  nation  and  to  civilization,  and 
I  sincerely  believe  that  I  am  inviting  your  attention  to-night  to  one 
of  the  highest  services  which  the  educated  man  can  perform  at  this 
crisis  of  our  national  life  to  his  country  and  to  civilization.  For 
what  I  hope  most  of  all  to  persuade  you  to  do  is  to  use  your  influ- 
ence to  create  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  a  more  active  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  international  affairs. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  may  have  thought  it  odd  that  I  should  use 
the  word  duty  in  connection  with  our  action  in  international  affairs ; 
but  the  word  was  deliberately  chosen,  and  I  wish  to  have  it  consid- 
ered the  emphatic  word  in  my  subject.  A  change  has  been  slowly 
coming  about  in  the  field  of  international  interests  for  something 
more  than  a  generation  which  I  cannot  better  describe  than  by  the 
use  of  the  word  duty,  the  entrance  of  the  idea  of  duty  into  inter- 
national politics,  of  a  recognition  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  a 
nation.  This  change  is  one  which  has  as  yet  affected  mainly  the 
two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  England  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  also  a  change  which  has  affected  peoples  more  than  govern- 
ments; but  it  has  already  made  itself  felt  in  the  sphere  of  govern- 
ment at  least  in  demands  for  action,  perhaps  in  the  actual  induce- 
ment of  action  in  some  cases.  As  examples  of  what  I  mean  may  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  intense  criticism  not  many  years  ago  in 
this  country,  but  especially  in  England,  of  the  atrocities  committed 
in  the  Congo  region  and  in  the  collection   of   rubber  in   South 

1  The  annual  oration  before  the  New  York  Delta  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  June 
5,  1917. 
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America,  abuses  which  one  hundred  years  ago  would  have  stirred 
scarcely  a  soul. 

Pray  do  not  understand  me  to  say  more  than  I  am  saying.  I 
do  not  assert  that  moral  ideas  have  yet  come  to  dominate  in  inter- 
national affairs,  or  that  nations  are  now  held  bound  to  the  same 
standards  of  conduct  as  individuals.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  yet 
reached  a  political  millennium,  or  that  selfishness  and  greed  are 
about  to  disappear  from  world  politics.  Even  when  we  approach 
much  nearer  to  such  a  time  than  now,  the  motives  of  nations  will 
remain  for  a  long  time  mixed,  as  motives  still  are  in  private  affairs. 
When  President  Wilson  in  his  war  message  to  Congress  on  April 
second  used  these  words  :  "  We  are  at  the  beginning  of  an  age  when 
it  will  be  insisted  that  nations  be  bound  by  the  same  standards  of 
morals  as  individuals,"  he  did  not  understate  the  fact.  It  is  at 
the  beginning  of  such  an  age  that  we  stand,  not  at  its  full  fruition. 
For  that  we  shall  have  long  to  wait.  But  it  is  by  no  means  an  in- 
significant fact  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  such  an 
occasion  and  in  such  an  address,  could  use  these  words,  the  first 
time,  I  think,  in  history  that  such  an  ideal  of  national  conduct  has 
been  proclaimed  in  a  state  paper. 

What  I  do  mean  clearly  to  assert  is  that  during  the  last  fifty 
years  many  indications  may  be  found  of  the  coming  on  of  such  an 
age,  of  the  influence  of  moral  and  ideal  motives  upon  international 
action,  whether  they  have  been  in  all  cases  the  only  motives  or  not. 
For  example,  I  believe  that  the  verdict  of  history  will  be  that  the 
great  mass  of  our  people  entered  upon  the  Spanish  war  with  no 
motive  of  conquest  or  aggrandizement,  but  that  the  main  current 
of  the  opinion  which  supported  that  war  had  its  origin  in  the  feel- 
ing that  we  could  not  escape  moral  responsibility  for  continued  dis- 
order and  atrocity  under  a  helpless  government  at  our  very  doors. 
If  at  the  end  of  that  war  we  were  led  to  make  annexations,  and  to 
do  so  very  likely  from  mixed  motives,  it  was  nevertheless  true  again 
that  the  majority  opinion  of  the  country  believed  it  to  be  our  duty, 
believed  that  a  moral  responsibility  had  been  laid  upon  us  which 
we  could  not  escape.  So  also  it  has  been  in  the  case  of  Mexico. 
If  here  motives  have  been  more  plainly  mixed,  if  commercial  greed 
and  the  desire  of  expansion  have  been  more  undisguised,  by  no 
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means  all  the  advocates  of  active  intervention  have  been  actuated 
by  these  motives.  There  has  been  a  strong  body  of  feeling,  and 
of  genuine  feeling,  that  we  were  under  a  real  responsibility  for  the 
security  of  life  and  property  in  Mexico  and  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
bring  to  an  end  such  conditions  of  lawless  violence  and  cruelty  as 
prevailed  there.  We  proclaimed  some  years  ago  with  general 
applause  the  doctrine  of  the  open  door  in  China.  In  that  case 
clearly  again  the  desire  of  commercial  expansion  was  not  the  only 
motive,  nor  with  the  mass  of  the  nation  the  main  one.  A  strongly 
ideal  element  enters  into  our  support  of  that  doctrine.  We  believe 
that  the  right  of  China  to  develop  freely  should  be  protected  from 
aggressive  interference.  The  same  motive,  the  same  ideal  argu- 
ment, has  always  been  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  It  has  become  a  settled  and  almost  beloved  policy  with 
us  not  merely  because  foreign  interference  with  the  governments 
of  Latin  America  would  be  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety, 
though  that  is  its  legal  basis,  but  because  we  desire  to  maintain  the 
principle  that  these  states  should  be  free  to  determine  what  their 
governments  are  to  be  and  their  general  political  destiny. 

I  am  not  going  to  illustrate  to  any  extent  from  English  history 
the  entrance  of  moral  motives  into  international  affairs.  The 
signs  there  are  more  numerous  than  in  our  own  history,  and  some 
of  them  must  occur  to  you  all.  I  will  merely  say  in  the  first  place 
that  Gladstone's  whirlwind  campaign  against  the  Bulgarian  atroci- 
ties of  the  Turks  a  generation  and  more  ago  would  have  been  im- 
possible if  the  current  had  not  already  been  strongly  setting  in  the 
direction  of  a  national  duty  and  responsibility  in  such  cases,  and 
that  Gladstone's  campaign  greatly  deepened  and  strengthened  that 
current.  May  I  add  in  passing  that  Gladstone's  burning  words  in 
that  campaign,  white  hot  with  moral  indignation,  could  be  used 
with  equal  accuracy  in  the  present  world  crisis  if  "German"  were 
substituted  where  "  Turkish "  occurs.  In  the  second  place  the 
treatment  of  the  conquered  Boers  by  the  British  government  after 
the  South  African  War  is  an  even  more  striking  instance  of  na- 
tional self-control  on  moral  grounds  than  was  our  own  treatment 
of  the  South  after  the  Civil  War,  because  it  was  the  treatment  of  a 
foreign  people  which  had  given  many  causes  of  offence.     I  am 
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sure  that  no  amount  of  evidence  would  convince  our  German 
friends  that  England  is  ever  actuated  by  the  highest  of  moral  mo- 
tives; but  those  of  us  who  know  England  from  the  inside  know 
without  a  doubt  that  a  great  change  has  come  over  her  attitude 
towards  imperial  domination  and  conquest  for  expansion's  sake 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  that  there  could  not  be  a 
greater  mistake  than  to  judge  the  England  of  today  by  the  record 
of  her  past. 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  go  outside  the  cases  of  the  United  States 
and  England,  but  I  wish  to  say  emphatically  that  the  present  war  is 
going  greatly  to  advance  this  change  towards  the  application  of 
moral  standards  to  the  conduct  of  nations.  It  may  seem  a  strange 
thing  to  say  that  the  most  horrible  and  barbarous  war  since  the 
world  dared  to  call  itself  civilized  will  advance  a  change  of  the 
highest  moral  significance  for  all  mankind.  But  with  all  its  hor- 
rors, with  all  its  disregard  of  moral  standards  by  some  participants, 
this  war  is  emphatically  one  of  moral  ideas.  I  believe  it  is  true 
beyond  dispute  that  never  before  since  the  beginning  of  history 
has  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race  been  united  in  a  supreme 
effort  for  purposes  so  high  and  unselfish  as  in  this  war.  I  am  not 
saying  that  all  the  motives  of  the  Allies  are  unselfish.  I  am  not 
saying  that  all  the  Allies  stand  upon  the  same  plane  of  moral  mo- 
tive. What  I  do  say  is  that  relatively  speaking  there  never  has 
been  before  a  war  in  which  so  many  of  the  determining  motives 
and  purposes  have  been  so  high  and  unselfish. 

They  are  the  purposes  familiar  to  us  all.  President  Wilson 
has  enumerated  them  in  one  of  his  messages.  Let  me  name  briefly 
the  three  which  seem  to  me  of  the  most  vital  importance.  First,  to 
protect  the  world  against  the  domination  of  a  tyrannous  military 
despotism.  Three  years  ago  today  it  would  probably  have  been 
impossible  to  convince  many  people  that  such  a  plan  was  enter- 
tained by  Germany.  I  imagine  that  today  there  are  not  many  who 
doubt  it.  It  can  be  proved,  and  it  will  be  proved,  that  for  thirty 
years  this  domination  of  the  world  is  the  object  for  which  the  rul- 
ing caste  in  Germany  has  been  steadily  preparing,  and  that  con- 
tinually the  current  setting  towards  this  ambition  has  been  drawing 
into  itself  more  and  more  of  the  solid  strength  of  the  Empire.     It 
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ought  also  to  be  easy  for  anyone  to  see  how  near  to  the  realization 
of  such  a  dream  Germany  would  have  been  if  at  the  height  of  her 
military  successes  she  could  have  made  a  peace  which  left  her  con- 
quests in  her  hands. 

Second,  to  protect  small  states  in  their  right  to  determine  what 
their  own  future  shall  be.  Here  I  do  not  refer  so  much  to  Bel- 
gium as  to  the  Balkan  states.  Another  thing  which  I  believe  his- 
tory will  surely  prove  is  that  the  reason  why  this  war  of  German 
ambition  broke  out  in  19 14  instead  of  later  was  Germany's  con- 
viction that,  if  the  Balkan  states  should  be  allowed  to  settle  their 
future  according  to  their  own  ideas,  as  they  seemed  likely  to  do, 
the  stepping-stone  to  the  great  central  empire  of  which  she  dreamed 
would  be  destroyed. 

Third,  to  protect  international  honor  and  the  sanctity  of  inter- 
national agreements.  International  honor  is  the  most  fundamental 
of  the  principles  at  stake  in  this  war,  because  upon  it  depends  all 
possibility  of  a  community  of  nations  and  of  the  organization  of 
civilization  for  any  purpose.  No  security  for  the  future  is  possi- 
ble, for  commerce,  for  territorial  boundaries,  for  peace,  if  a  nation 
which  asserts  its  right  to  violate  international  agreements  whenever 
they  stand  in  the  way  of  her  single  interests  is  left  unpunished  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  her  dishonor. 

This  war  is  beyond  question  a  war  of  moral  ideas,  a  war  for 
civilization  and  for  high  and  unselfish  purposes.  It  would  be  a 
very  strange  thing,  one  of  the  strangest  in  history,  if  this  con- 
trolling character  of  the  war  did  not  affect  the  character  of  its 
permanent  results.  For  we  none  of  us  believe  that  Germany  is 
going  to  escape  in  triumph  to  establish  in  the  world  her  ideas  of 
international  morals.  We  all  believe  that  the  Allies  are  going  to 
conquer  at  whatever  cost  of  resources  and  of  time.  If  they  do, 
the  cause  of  international  morality,  the  ideal  of  duty  in  interna- 
tional relations,  the  ideal  of  unselfish  world  policy,  are  all  going  to 
receive  a  forward  impulse  never  before  imagined. 

Now  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  about  this,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  exceedingly  important  decisions  are  to  be  made  in  Europe 
before  many  months  affecting  the  whole  world  for  years  to  come, 
perhaps,  for  ever.     The  practical  question  which  stands  before  us 
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and  which  we  must  decide  is :  are  we  going  to  hold  ourselves  apart 
and  be  content  to  have  no  voice  in  these  decisions,  to  make  no  effort 
to  see  that  they  are  made  in  the  interests  of  justice  to  all  men,  and 
of  all  that  is  involved  in  international  morality  and  the  hope  of  per- 
manent peace,  because  they  happen  primarily  to  concern  Europe? 
This  is  a  question  whose  decision  we  can  by  no  possibility  escape, 
because  it  is  one  of  those  ethical  questions  which  are  in  reality 
decided  by  a  refusal  to  decide  them. 

President  Wilson  declared  in  plain  words  in  his  address  of  the 
twenty-second  of  January  that  we  shall  have  no  voice  in  determin- 
ing the  terms  to  be  settled  at  the  close  of  the  war.  It  would  seem 
as  if  our  entrance  as  an  active  participant  into  the  war  would  neces- 
sarily change  this  attitude  at  least  in  some  particulars ;  but  down  to 
this  moment  there  has  been  no  modification,  official  or  unofficial, 
of  this  declaration.  It  may  readily  be  concluded  that  it  still  re- 
mains the  official  announcement  of  our  policy,  because  the  war 
message  asserts  in  such  clear  language  that  we  shall  have  no  na- 
tional interests  to  urge  in  the  final  settlement.  We  may  believe 
this  last  statement  to  be  true,  but  does  it  therefore  follow  that  we 
should  renounce  all  efforts  to  see  that  the  final  settlement  is  perma- 
nently right?  Have  we,  in  view  of  the  issues  at  stake  in  this  war 
and  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  the  settlement,  no  interna- 
tional duty  to  perform?  If  the  negotiations  should  take  that  turn, 
are  we  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  allowing  our  own 
ideals  of  international  conduct  to  be  overborne  and  outvoted  be- 
cause we  refuse  to  let  our  voice  be  heard? 

I  am  very  well  aware  of  the  objections  which  instantly  arise  in 
our  minds  when  we  face  this  question  as  a  practical  problem.  It 
occurs  to  us  at  once  that,  if  we  take  part  in  the  final  settlement,  we 
shall  be  assuming  a  responsibility  which  may  bind  our  future  free- 
dom of  action.  Possibly  we  shall  be  required  by  such  action  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  other  powers.  Instantly  when  we  think 
of  such  possible  results,  certain  instinctive  objections  arise  in  our 
minds  that  are  very  strong.  I  wish  I  could  convince  you  all  that 
these  objections  have  become  instinctive  with  us  from  conditions 
of  our  past  history  which  have  disappeared  forever. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  idea  involved  in  that  old  advice  about 
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entangling  alliances.  This  instance  is  by  no  means  the  only  one 
which  can  'be  cited  of  the  continued  life  and  historical  influence  of 
striking  maxims  long  after  the  conditions  to  which  they  applied 
have  passed  away.  Do  you  think  that  Washington  and  Jefferson 
if  they  had  been  speaking  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
would  have  given  the  same  advice?  They  certainly  would  not  if 
they  had  studied  the  situation  of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
with  the  same  keen  analysis  which  they  gave  to  it  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  were  then  a  little  state,  little  in  popula- 
tion, little  in  territory.  A  gigantic  war  was  going  on,  the  equiva- 
lent for  those  days  of  the  present  war,  in  which  the  two  greatest 
world  powers,  struggling  bitterly  with  one  another,  were  each 
striving  to  use  us  for  their  own  ends.  The  fathers  gave  us  good 
advice  for  their  day  and  generation.  We  were  then  in  danger  of 
being  entangled  to  our  own  detriment.  Does  it  follow  that  it  is 
good  advice  today?  I  have  no  time  to  argue  this  question,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary.  We  know  that  we  are  now  ourselves 
one  of  the  greatest  of  world  powers.  We  know  that  there  is  no 
power  existing  which  could  entangle  us  in  any  project  against  our 
will.  We  know  that  we  are  now  far  more  likely  to  be  the  entangler 
than  the  entangled. 

But  there  is  one  aspect  of  this  historical  objection  of  ours  which 
I  cannot  pass  over.  We  are  already  a  great  world  power.  Can 
we  by  any  possibility  escape  entanglement,  not  quite  in  the  ancient 
but  in  a  related  sense  of  that  word?  Can  we  by  any  possibility 
escape  action  and  responsibility?  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  most  important  strategic  position  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  commanding  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  command- 
ing the  south  coast  of  Asia,  commanding  the  way  between  Japan 
and  Australia.  Great  issues  are  to  be  settled  in  that  eastern  world 
in  the  not  distant  future,  issues  of  vast  importance  to  the  whole  of 
civilization,  in  which,  Philippine  Islands  or  no  Philippine  Islands, 
we  are  deeply  interested ;  but  the  possession  of  those  Islands  puts  us 
in  mid  scene.  Do  you  imagine  we  can  by  any  possibility  escape 
our  share  in  those  decisions  and  our  responsibility  for  their  char- 
acter, and  do  we  wish  to  ? 

Here  is  another  question  of  the  same  kind  which  we  ought  to 
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face.  Are  we  not  at  the  present  moment  bearing  a  somewhat 
heavy  responsibility  for  the  condition  of  things  existing  in  the 
world?  I  am  at  least  entirely  convinced  that  if  fifteen,  or  even 
ten  years  ago,  we  had  entered  into  a  cordial  alliance  with  Great 
Britain  merely  to  defend  together  throughout  the  world  the  ideas 
and  ideals  which  we  have  in  common,  and  had  let  that  alliance  be 
clearly  understood  by  all  nations,  this  war  would  never  have  oc- 
curred. Again  that  is  a  kind  of  responsibility  which  we  cannot 
avoid,  for  we  incur  it  as  surely  by  a  decision  to  do  nothing  as  by  a 
decision  to  act. 

A  second  source  of  our  instinctive  objection  to  taking  a  more 
active  part  in  international  affairs  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  That 
objection  commonly  takes  this  form :  If  we  take  part  in  the  settle- 
ment of  international  affairs  outside  the  American  continents,  we 
can  no  longer  exclude  European  nations  from  a  voice  in  the  settle- 
ment of  international  questions  within  the  American  continents. 
If  we  mix  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  we  can  no  longer  say  to  Eu- 
rope, Let  American  affairs  alone.  This  argument  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  recent  national  debate,  not  from  mere  reasons  of  factional 
opposition,  I  believe,  but  from  genuine  conviction.  The  conviction 
is  due,  I  am  certain,  to  a  misapprehension. 

If  the  argument,  as  I  have  stated  it,  ever  corresponded  to  actual 
facts,  if  ever  we  affirmed  with  justice  the  exclusion  of  Europe  from 
America  because  we  kept  out  of  Europe,  and  I  am  not  denying  that 
we  did,  it  was  long  ago  in  the  midst  of  conditions  which  have  en- 
tirely passed  away.  Here  is  another  case  in  which  our  eyes  have 
been  blind  to  present  realities  because  they  are  bound  by  our  past. 
The  conditions  which  led  Washington  and  Jefferson  to  warn  us 
against  entangling  alliances  have  not  more  completely  disappeared 
than  those  which  led  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
What  was  said  in  that  statement  as  to  the  further  colonization  of 
the  American  Continents  was  very  soon  obsolete.  For  more  than 
a  generation  now  there  has  been  no  danger  of  that  European  inter- 
ference to  oppress  the  governments  of  Latin  America  which  was  a 
real  danger  in  1823  and  later.  I  am  saying  that  in  their  specific 
form,  as  stated  by  President  Monroe  in  1823,  the  two  purposes 
which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  to  serve  no  longer  exist;  but  do 
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not  understand  me  to  say  that  all  need  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
passed  away.  Most  emphatically  I  do  not  believe  that  at  any  time 
in  the  past  it  has  been  unnecessary,  or  that  it  is  today  unnecessary. 
I  am  convinced,  for  instance,  that  Germany's  ambition  for  world 
empire  would  before  this  have  involved  us  in  serious  trouble  in 
South  America  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  certainty  of  our  national 
determination  to  maintain  this  policy.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  our 
active  participation  in  international  affairs  will  call  upon  us  at  any 
time  in  the  future  to  abandon  this  doctrine.     Let  us  see. 

As  the  nineteenth  century  advanced  from  1823,  new  needs 
arose  with  the  changed  conditions  of  the  time,  and  by  a  kind  of 
natural  instinct  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  nation  applied  the 
fundamental  and  permanent  principle  upon  which  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine rests  to  our  new  needs  as  they  arose.  It  has  been  always  a 
somewhat  unconscious  application.  The  conscious  attempt  has 
been,  not  so  much  to  rest  the  new  applications  upon  the  fundamental 
principle,  as  to  squeeze  them  within  the  original  statements  of  spe- 
cific purpose,  as  if  the  special  needs  of  1823  must  be  a  complete 
statement  of  the  needs  of  every  succeeding  year.  The  result  has 
been  often  curious. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  permanent  fea- 
ture of  our  international  policy,  we  must  cease  trying  to  prove  that 
every  new  case  is  covered  by  the  description  made  by  President 
Monroe  of  the  needs  of  1823 ;  we  must  cease  trying  to  believe  that 
the  case  of  the  moment  is  another  instance  of  the  old  case.  We 
must  rather  find  out  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the 
original  proclamation  of  the  Doctrine  rested,  and  by  which  it  is  to 
be  defended  and  justified  in  the  forum  of  international  relations, 
if  it  is  to  be  justified  at  all.  If  such  a  principle  lay  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  original  assertion,  it  is  more  than  likely  to  be  permanent 
in  character,  capable  of  application  to  every  new  case  as  it  arises, 
however  different  in  form  the  case  may  be  from  the  plans  of  the 
Holy  Alliance. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  doctrine  is  plainly  and  simply 
stated  by  President  Monroe  in  his  famous  message.  It  is  that  the 
action  proposed  at  that  time  by  the  European  states  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  our  peace  and  safety.     This  is  the  only  thing  in  the  mes- 
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sage  which  is  of  the  nature  of  fundamental  and  permanent  justi- 
fication. All  else,  whether  statement  of  the  facts  which  called  the 
message  out,  or  of  the  purposes  intended,  or  of  justification,  or  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  of  excuse,  is  drawn  from  conditions 
which  were  even  then  passing  away  and  have  long  since  disap- 
peared. This  simple  principle,  our  right  to  protect  our  peace  and 
safety,  is  permanent.  Whatever  conditions  exist,  whatever  changes 
may  take  place,  it  cannot  be  changed  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
exist  as  a  nation. 

More  than  this,  it  cannot  be  disputed  or  denied.  It  is  an  asser- 
tion of  our  inherent  right  to  decide  for  ourselves  what  things  are 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety  and  to  take  of  ourselves  such 
steps  as  we  may  deem  necessary  against  them.  If  there  are  such 
things  as  inalienable  rights,  this  is  surely  one  of  them.  No  objec- 
tions can  be  made  to  this  doctrine  on  any  ground,  in  any  forum. 
Our  position  is  impregnable.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  dis- 
cuss whether  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  recognized  by  international 
law  or  not.  If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  an  assertion  that  certain 
things  are  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety,  international  law 
must  recognize  it.  It  has  no  choice.  The  doctrine  belongs  among 
those  things  upon  which  international  law  can  lay  no  bonds.  Nor 
again  do  we  abandon  our  position  by  taking  part  in  world  affairs. 
The  doctrine  in  this  form  is  not  conditioned  by  any  agreement  ex- 
pressed or  implied  to  refrain  from  taking  our  share  in  international 
politics.  We  do  not  thereby  abdicate  our  right  to  protect  ourselves 
from  any  danger  which  we  believe  threatens,  or  to  define  what  that 
danger  is. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  stated  in  this 
form,  loses  all  peculiar  American  character  and  becomes  merely 
something  which  is  possessed  by  all  nations  in  common.  The  right 
upon  which  it  rests  is  something  possessed  by  all  nations  in  com- 
mon; and  if  you  please  there  may  be,  as  has  been  proposed,  an  Aus- 
tralian Monroe  Doctrine  or  a  Japanese  Monroe  Doctrine.  To  rec- 
ognize this  fact  clearly  is  not  to  take  away  from  the  peculiar 
American  character  of  our  declaration  that  we,  as  a  nation,  shall 
regard  certain  specific  acts  by  foreign  powers  as  dangerous.  It  is 
merely  to  put  that  declaration  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  legal  jus- 
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tification.  In  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  transformed  from  the  special 
instance  of  1823  into  a  permanent  national  policy,  we  give  notice 
in  advance  to  all  the  world  that  we  shall  not  overlook  sources  of 
danger  because  they  happen  to  be  remote,  that  we  shall  maintain 
our  right  to  determine  for  ourselves  what  is  dangerous,  and  spe- 
cifically that  interference  from  without  of  a  certain  type  in  any 
portion  of  the  American  Continents  is  distinctly  one  of  the  things 
which  we  shali  always  hold  to  be  dangerous.  If  in  our  habitual 
thinking  we  can  rest  the  Monroe  Doctrine  on  this  broad  foundation 
of  legal  justification,  instead  of  upon  grounds  belonging  to  a  special 
time  or  instance  only,  we  shall  lose  our  fear  that,  by  doing  our  duty 
in  the  settlement  of  questions  which  affect  the  whole  world,  we  shall 
abandon  our  right  to  this  peculiar  American  policy. 

However  it  may  finally  be  thought  to  be  with  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, let  me  call  your  attention  to  two  specific  possibilities  of  the 
settlement  at  the  close  of  the  war  which  have  been  suggested  else- 
where. They  are  possibilities  in  which  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  might  be  intimately  involved,  so  vitally  involved  that  we 
should  probably  be  forced  in  the  stress  of  the  moment  to  throw  an 
imaginary  national  policy  aside,  whether  with  due  thought  and 
preparation  or  not,  if  we  believed  it  to  stand  in  our  way,  and  de- 
mand that  our  voice  be  heard.  Since  the  war  began  we  have  heard 
much  of  German  colonization  in  South  America  and  of  what 
seemed  to  be  German  plans  to  build  up  there  a  new  Germany.  We 
know  from  many  sources  how  great  are  the  German  interests  which 
do  exist  in  southern  Brazil.  Whatever  may  be  thought  in  the 
United  States,  it  has  been  believed  for  some  time  in  Europe  that 
what  has  prevented  Germany  from  adopting  a  more  active  and 
open  policy  in  South  America  has  not  been  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
as  foreshadowing  the  action  of  the  United  States,  but  the  convic- 
tion that  this  doctrine  would  in  this  case  be  supported  by  the  British 
fleet.  We  may  perhaps  believe  this  ourselves  because  of  Germany's 
present  open  contempt  of  our  possible  contribution  to  the  fighting 
forces  of  her  enemies.  Now  let  us  imagine  a  possibility  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  Suppose  it  ends  more  nearly  in  a  draw  than  we 
hope  it  will  and  that  Germany  is  at  least  to  a  limited  extent  able  to 
demand  terms.     Suppose  then  that  the  great  British  Colonies  in- 
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flexibly  refuse  to  consent  to  the  return  to  her  of  Germany's  older 
colonial  empire  in  Africa  and  the  South  Seas,  and  that  the  Allies 
in  compensation  to  Germany  agree  that  henceforth  she  shall  have 
free  hand  in  South  America.  What  should  we  do?  What  should 
we  be  inevitably  impelled  to  do  before  such  terms  were  embodied 
in  the  final  agreements  ? 

Or  again.  We  have  heard  much  also  since  the  war  began  of 
the  plans  and  steady  progress  of  Japan  towards  a  position  of  domi- 
nation in  China,  of  domination  not  merely  economic  but  political. 
She  has,  we  know,  made  a  treaty  with  Russia  which  might  lead,  to 
say  the  least,  to  some  questionable  results.  Suppose  that  England 
and  the  other  Allies  find  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  that  de- 
fense of  the  policy  of  the  open  door  in  China  beyond  a  certain  point 
will  drive  Japan  and  Russia  into  an  alliance  with  a  half-conquered 
Germany  in  their  eastern  policy.  What  should  we  do?  Should 
we  not  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  throw  what  weight  we  possess 
into  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  decision  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
right  one? 

These  are,  to  be  sure,  imaginary  cases;  but  let  us  not  be  de- 
ceived. They  are  certainly  among  the  possibilities.  Any  man 
who  is  familiar  with  the  international  situation  knows  that  the 
exact  cases  which  I  have  imagined  may  actually  arise.  That  is 
not,  however,  the  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasize.  Above  all 
things  else  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  old  days  of  isolation 
have  passed  away,  that  on  all  sides  our  problems  touch  the  problems 
of  the  world,  and  that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  can  no  longer 
avoid  taking  our  place  in  the  council  of  nations  which  will  hence- 
forward in  some  form  guide  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

And  now  in  conclusion  I  am  going  to  name  one  duty  which  I 
believe  we_  shall  feel,  on  other  grounds  and  for  a  different  reason, 
to  rest  heavily  upon  us  at  the  close  of  the  war.  If  we  do,  it  will 
impel  us  to  take  not  an  advisory  merely,  but  a  determining  share 
in  the  deliberations  of  peace.  The  President  has  said  that  the 
world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy,  and  that  sentence  has 
called  forth  more  universal  applause  and  agreement  than  any  other 
in  his  war  message.  It  is  a  sentence  likely  to  live,  for  it  crystallizes 
into  telling  phrase  what  has  been,  less  consciously  perhaps  than 
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now,  but  not  less  truly,  a  national  aspiration  of  ours  from  the  first 
day  of  our  history.  We  have  not  been  able  in  the  past  to  strive 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracies,  except  in  the  limited  in- 
stance of  our  Monroe  Doctrine,  because  we  have  denied  ourselves 
a  larger  foreign  policy.  We  have  striven,  however,  in  our  do- 
mestic policy  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democrats;  and  I  know 
that  no  man  regrets  the  sense  of  duty  which  impelled  us  to  that 
policy,  or  would  disavow  it  for  the  future.  The  political  exiles 
of  other  lands  have  played  too  large  a  part  in  our  own  history,  if 
there  were  no  other  reason.  Now  this  great  convulsion  of  the 
nations  is  creating  a  new  world,  and  the  prospect  opens  before  us 
of  making  democracy  everywhere  safe.  But  this  is  a  general 
phrase  only.  If  it  is  to  mean  anything  actual  in  the  reorganization 
of  mankind,  it  must  be  translated  into  the  particular  case.  The 
world  must  be  made  safe  for  a  given  and  specific  democracy.  The 
world  must  be  made  safe  for  the  democracy  of  Russia  and  for  the 
democracy  of  Germany.  These  are  the  specific  terms  into  which 
this  phrase  must  be  translated  if  it  is  to  be  anything  better  than 
empty  rhetoric. 

The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  the  democracy  of  Russia.  I 
am  not  going  to  undertake  here  a  discussion  of  the  complicated 
problem  of  Russia;  but,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  discouraging 
which  we  may  see  in  present  conditions  and  all  the  reasons  for 
pessimism,  I  beg  you  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  in  this  revolu- 
tion the  Russian  people  have  shown  a  surprising  degree  of  self- 
control.  When  we  remember  their  total  lack  of  training  in  self- 
government  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  free  way  which  they  have 
given  to  extremists  of  every  kind,  it  seems  almost  a  miracle  that 
they  have  been  able  to  carry  through  such  a  revolution  with  so  little 
of  mdb  violence,  with  so  little  emotional  excess,  and  with  so  little 
wavering  in  counsel  and  action,  though  there  has  been  something 
of  all  these.  This  fact  is  a  strong  guarantee  of  future  safety.  It 
is  possible  that  we  may  have  little  to  do  for  Russia  beyond  assuring 
her  of  our  support  and  sympathetic  help  in  every  way  in  which  she 
may  have  need  of  us. 

So  far  you  will  go  with  me;  but  some  of  you,  I  fear,  will  not 
agree  with  what  I  am  about  to  say  of  Germany.     I  desire,  however, 
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a  present  agreement  less  than  a  careful  consideration  in  all  its  bear- 
ings of  a  problem  which  in  some  form  it  is  certain  we  must  face. 
What  will  be  the  facts  in  the  case  of  Germany  at  the  end  of  the 
war?  One  does  not  dare  to  predict.  In  an  address  of  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  I  referred  to  the  signs  which  I  believed  could 
at  that  time  be  seen  of  a  trend  towards  democracy  in  Russia. 
Emotionally  I  wished  then  to  predict  that  the  end  of  the  war  would 
see  democracy  established  there.  Intellectually  I  did  not  dare  to 
do  so.  But  it  seems  less  rash  now  to  predict  that  the  end  of  the 
war  will  see  democracy  established  in  Germany,  so  rapidly  do 
events  move.  Signs  are  not  wanting  of  a  drift  on  the  one  hand 
towards  a  more  democratic  constitution  by  legal  changes,  and  on 
the  other  towards  a  revolution  like  that  in  Russia  in  the  interests 
of  a  more  extreme  democracy.  Should  a  really  constitutional 
monarchy,  or  should  a  democracy,  be  established  by  the  act  of  the 
German  people,  our  duty  would  be  clear.  But  what  if  the  present 
government  survives,  unrepentant  and  unchanged,  until  its  military 
power  is  crushed  and  no  hope  of  further  resistance  remains  ?  Shall 
we  then  unite  with  the  Allies  to  expel  the  Hohenzollern  family  from 
Germany  and  to  impose  a  liberal  government  upon  the  German 
nation  which  they  have  not  chosen  by  act  of  their  own?  It  is  not 
certain,  of  course,  that  such  a  change,  even  so  imposed,  might  not 
be  hailed  with  joy  throughout  the  country  and  speedily  receive  the 
national  sanction.  But  suppose  it  did  not.  Should  we  still  insist 
that  a  democratic  government  be  set  up  in  Germany?  Undoubt- 
edly if  we  should  ever  have  to  answer  this  question  as  a  matter  of 
practical  policy,  instant  objection  would  arise  in  many  minds.  It 
has  been  long  a  precept  of  our  political  creed,  inherited  from  that 
Puritan  England  of  the  seventeenth  century  from  which  came  so 
many  of  our  constitutional  ideas,  that  governments  derive*  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  or  as  the  seventeenth 
century  once  expressed  it :  "A  man  is  not  bound  to  a  government 
that  he  has  not  had  a  voice  to  put  himself  under." 

If  we  impose  upon  the  German  people  a  government  which  is 
not  their  choice,  without  doubt  we  commit  so  far  forth  a  political 
wrong.  But  here  is  what  I  beg  you  to  consider  most  carefully. 
If  led  by  this  principle,  which  is  nevertheless  a  true  principle  of 
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democracy,  we  insist  that  the  beaten  military  absolutism  of  Prussia 
shall  remain  in  possession  of  the  government  and  thereby  endanger 
all  arrangements  for  the  security  of  peace  and  invite  the  future 
renewal  of  war,  are  we  not  sacrificing  the  larger  to  the  smaller 
duty?  This  is  plainly  a  question  of  duty.  It  is  the  problem  with 
which  as  individuals  we  are  so  often  confronted  in  the  conduct  of 
our  lives.  In  the  conflict  of  duties  where  lies  the  greater  right? 
It  is  the  experience  of  us  all,  I  am  sure,  that  conscience  is  not  sat- 
isfied when  we  sacrifice  the  greater  to  the  lesser  right.  The  Ho- 
henzollern  dynasty,  with  its  German  support,  is  a  greater  menace 
to  the  future  than  was  Napoleon  a  century  ago;  and  the  moral 
judgment  of  the  world  has  never  held  that  real  wrong  was  done, 
whatever  the  French  nation  may  have  wished,  when  for  the  se- 
curity of  peace  he  was  confined  to  St.  Helena.  We  may  surely 
add  that  if  the  result  of  this  present  war  should  be  that  irrespon- 
sible governments  which  acknowledge  no  source  of  authority  on 
earth  and  which  owe  no  accounting  for  their  acts  to  any  human 
tribunal  disappear  from  the  world,  then  no  man  will  dare  to  say 
that  the  war  has  not  been  worth  all  its  fearful  cost.  Here,  at  any 
rate,  is  a  question  which  in  some  form  is  certain  to  arise,  a  question 
of  political  morality,  deeply  concerning  the  future  of  the  world. 
Is  it  not  equally  certain  that  we  ought  to  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  as 
a  nation  to  make  our  influence  felt  in  its  decision  ? 

We  are  facing  a  crisis  in  our  national  life.  We  are  standing 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Slowly  and  by  unconscious  steps  we 
have  passed  from  the  life  of  a  small  state,  remote  from  others  and 
easily  self-centered,  into  a  great  world  power.  Through  these 
same  generations,  by  changes  equally  imperceptible,  the  world  itself 
has  shrunk  until  today  it  is  in  all  that  determines  international  rela- 
tions, in  communication  and  transportation,  no  larger  than  Wash- 
ington's Europe.  From  this  smaller  world  we  can  no  longer  be 
remote.  We  are  held  closely  within  it  on  every  side.  Our  inter- 
ests are  bound  up  with  its  interests  by  innumerable  bonds.  In  its 
politics,  eastern  and  western,  we  are  deeply  concerned.  We  cannot 
restrain  our  sympathy  with  the  tide  of  democracy  which  even  in 
strange  regions  is  rising  so  high.  We  find  ourselves  strongly 
drawn  to  the  new  standard  of  morals  which  here  and  there  is  being 
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lifted  up  in  the  field  of  international  conflict.  Slowly  and  with 
pain  is  being  born  within  us  the  consciousness  of  what  these  things 
mean  for  us  and  demand  of  us.  Shall  we  let  ourselves  go?  Shall 
we  take  the  right  road?  Shall  we  throw  the  whole  weight  of  our 
great  influence  in  favor  of  a  safe  and  sane  world,  in  favor  of  the 
ideals  of  government  and  of  conduct  which  have  always  been  our 
own  national  ideals?  Here  arises  the  duty  of  the  educated  man 
which  I  would  urge  upon  you  all.  For  it  often  happens  in  the  his- 
tory of  democracies  that  the  man  who  stands  in  the  place  of  leader- 
ship, whose  duty  it  is  from  his  position  to  point  out  the  way  upon 
which  the  nation  ought  to  enter,  chooses  rather  to  wait  until  the 
general  opinion  makes  itself  known.  When  this  happens  the  duty 
falls  with  more  than  usual  weight  upon  those  men  who  can  lead 
the  opinion  of  their  communities,  and  in  every  community  like  this 
is  the  privileged  position  of  the  educated  man. 

George  Burton  Adams 


THE  AMERICAN  MUSEUM  AND  EDUCATION  IN 

SCIENCE 

A  FEW  years  ago  when  the  president  of  a  certain  eastern  uni- 
versity proposed  some  rather  radical  alterations  in  the  time- 
honored  system  of  instruction,  a  conservative  alumnus  sought  to 
dissuade  him  from  carrying  out  the  threatened  change  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  transform  the  university  into  an  educational 
institution.  However,  the  president  had  his  way — as  that  particu- 
lar president  usually  does — and  the  calamitous  prophecy  of  the 
alumnus  was  fulfilled.  In  recent  years  a  quite  analogous  disaster 
has  overtaken  many  of  our  large  museums  and  bids  fair  shortly  to 
involve  them  all. 

The  old-fashioned  museum  was  little  more  than  a  repository 
for  rare  or  curious  "specimens,"  a  place  where  objects  of  nature 
or  of  art  were  preserved  and  displayed  to  interest,  to  amuse,  to 
amaze,  or  to  bore  the  visitor ;  in  fact,  it  was  only  the  "  what-not " 
of  our  grandmother's  parlor  raised  to  the  nth  power.  In  its  nat- 
ural-history exhibits  it  was  chiefly  a  sort  of  animal  mortuary,  where 
each  of  the  deceased  was  duly  identified  by  a  little  pasteboard  hie 
jacet  giving  its  generic  and.  specific  name;  and  if  haply  the  taxi- 
dermy reflected  a  sufficient  refinement  of  the  upholsterer's  art,  the 
stuffed  creature  sometimes  yielded  a  fair  counterfeit  of  its  appear- 
ance in  the  flesh.  In  addition  there  were  cases  with  row  upon  row 
of  shells,  insects  and  minerals. 

These  old  museums  were  not  worthless — indeed,  far  from  it; 
they  were  of  great  interest  and  value,  and  many  of  us  cherish  fond 
youthful,  and  even  post-youthful,  memories  of  afternoons  spent  in 
the  perusal  of  some  such  solemn  collection.  But  were  they  not 
useful  as  sources  of  information  rather  than  as  real  factors  in  edu- 
cation ?  They  might  convey  many  facts ;  but  except  to  the  diligent 
and  skilful  seeker  they  yielded  few  great  truths.  They  did  not 
correlate  the  various  phases  of  science,  nor  did  they  attempt  to 
interpret  nature  beyond  arranging  specimens  according  to  their 
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taxonomic  relationships.  During  the  last  few  years,  however, 
museum  administration  has  become  animated  by  a  new  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  social  service  applied  to  scientific  education.  The  curator 
has  been  metamorphosed  from  a  mere  custodian  into  a  teacher, 
and  the  museum  has  developed  into  a  powerful  factor  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  scientific  progress  to  the  public.  The  old  type  of 
museum  was  static;  the  new  is  dynamic.  As  was  stated  by  Presi- 
dent Osborn  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History: 

The  rise  of  the  museum  as  a  new  force  in  town,  city  and  nation 
is  the  latest  phase  of  educational  evolution.  .  .  .  The  museum  will 
flourish  if  the  high  educational  service  of  "the  state  is  inscribed  over 
its  portal  and  instilled  in  the  mind  of  every  member  of  the  staff 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  .  .  .  The  new  museum  idea  is  that 
the  museum  is  not  a  conservative  but  an  aggressive  educational 
force,  that  it  has  a  teaching  quality  or  value  peculiar  to  itself,  that 
the  museum  succeeds  if  it  teaches,  fails  partially  if  it  merely  amuses 
or  interests  people,  and  fails  entirely  if  it  simply  mystifies. 

As  this  conception  of  the  museum  is  very  recent  in  its  general 
realization — indeed,  rather  under  than  over  a  quarter-century — it 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  Elizabethan 
period  and  to  recall  how  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  beautiful  apocalyptic 
fable  of  the  New  Atlantis,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  great  national 
museum  and  institute  for  scientific  research  and  popular  instruction. 

Yee  shall  understand,  (my  deare  Friends,)  that  amongst  the 
Excellent  Acts  of  that  King,  one  above  all  hath  the  preheminence. 
It  was  the  Erection,  and  institution  of  an  Order,  or  Society,  which 
wee  call  Salomons  House;  The  Noblest  Foundation,  (as  wee 
thinke,)  that  ever  was  upon  the  Earth;  And  the  Lanthorne  of 
this  Kingdome.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Study  of  the  Works  and 
Creatures  of  God  .  .  .  this  Order  or  Societie  is  sometimes  called 
Salomons  House;  And  sometimes  the  Colledge  of  the  six  Daies 
Workes;  wherby  I  am  satisfied,  That  our  Excellent  King  had 
learned  from  the  Hebrewes ;  That  God  had  created  the  World,  and 
all  that  therin  is,  within  sixe  Dayes ;  And  therefore  hee  insti- 
tuting that  House,  for  the  finding  out  of  the  true  Nature  of  all 
Things  (whefby  God  mought  have  the  more  Glory  in  the  Work- 
manship of  them,  and  Men  the  more  fruit  in  the  use  of  them,)  did 
give  it  also  that  second  Name. 

Of  the  manifold  activities  of  this  beneficent  establishment  Ba- 
con envisages,  among  many  others  : 
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the  Producing  also  of  New  Artificiall  Mettalls.  . .  .  Great  and  Spatious 
Houses  wher  we  imitate  and  demonstrate  Meteors;  .  .  .  also 
Meanes  to  make  diverse  Plants  rise  by  Mixtures  of  Earths  without 
Seedes  .  .  .  and  to  make  one  Tree  or  Plant  turne  into  another. 
.  .  .  We  make  a  number  of  Kindes,  of  Serpents,  Wormes,  Flies, 
Fishes,  of  Putrefaction;  Wherof  some  are  advanced  (in  effect) 
to  be  Perfect  Creatures  like  Beastes  or  Birds ;  .  .  .  Wee  have  also 
Places  for  Breed  and  Generation  of  those  Kindes  of  Wormes,  and 
Flies  which  are  of  Speciall  Use  .  .  .  [and  most  strangely  prophetic 
of  all  in  the  light  of  latter-day  achievement]  Wee  imitate  also 
Flights  of  Birds;  .  .  .  We  have  Shipps  and  Boates  for  Going 
under  Water,  and  Brooking  of  Seas.  .  .  .  Wee  imitate  also  Mo- 
tions of  Living  Creatures,  by  Images,  of  Men,  Beasts,  Birds, 
Fishes  and  Serpents. 

The  scientific  staff,  or  faculty,  of  Solomon's  House  numbered 
thirty-seven  men,  divided  into  various  committees,  notably  a  group 
of  "  Twelve  that  sayle  into  Forraine  Countries "  for  exploration 
and  research;  "  Novices  and  Apprentices,  that  the  Succession  of  the 
former  Employed  Men  doe  not  faile;  Besides  a  great  Number  of 
Servants  and  Attendants,  Men  and  Women." 

It  is  only  in  our  day,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  that  the 
Baconian  dream  seems  really  to  be  coming  true,  and  Solomon's 
House  has  to  a  great  degree  attained  realization.  This  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  conjoint  labors  of  scientific  and  technical 
schools,  scientific  societies,  national  and  state  geological  and  bio- 
logical surveys,  bureaus  of  agriculture,  of  fisheries,  of  meteorology, 
of  public  health,  such  private  enterprises  as  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion and  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  and  finally  our  great  museums, 
the  particular  function  of  which,  in  the  general  educational  scheme, 
is  to  interpret  and  to  present  to  the  public  the  fruits  of  the  re- 
searches of  all. 

The  City  of  New  York  seems  to  be  especially  favored  when  we 
consider  its  colleges  and  universities,  numerous  societies  for  the 
advancement  of  pure  and  applied  science,  and  its  four  great  popular 
institutions,  the  Zoological  Park,  the  Botanical  Garden,  the  Aquar- 
ium, and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  all  striving 
toward  a  common  goal,  not  as  rivals,  but  actively  cooperating, 
even  though  not  formally  coordinated  in  a  "  Solomon's  House." 
The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  its  relation  to  this 
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general  educational  scheme,  including  especially  its  relation  to  Co- 
lumbia University,  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  observations. 

In  April,  1869,  through  the  efforts  of  a  small  group  of  able  and 
public-spirited  men,  endowed  with  the  prophetic  vision  to  perceive 
the  future  possibilities  of  the  museum  as  a  factor  in  popular  educa- 
tion and  culture,  there  was  "  created  a  body  corporate  by  the  name 
of  'The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,'  to  be  located  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining in  said  city  a  Museum  and  Library  of  Natural  History;  of 
encouraging  and  developing  the  study  of  Natural  Science;  of  ad- 
vancing the  general  knowledge  of  kindred  subjects,  and  to  that  end 
of  furnishing  popular  instruction."  The  Museum  was  most  fortu- 
nate in  the  personnel  of  the  original  corporation,  which  included 
among  its  seventeen  members  the  following  men :  Morris  K.  Jesup, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  1st,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Charles  A.  Dana, 
and  Joseph  H.  Choate.  Of  this  original  board  the  name  of  Mr. 
Morris  K.  Jesup  is  especially  attached  to  the  history  of  the  Mu- 
seum for  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century.  For  many  years  he 
was  the  president,  the  guiding  genius  of  its  evolution,  and  one  of 
its  chief  benefactors.  His  munificent  bequest,  the  Jesup  Endow- 
ment Fund,  the  capital  of  which  exceeds  six  million  dollars,  is 
devoted,  in  accordance  with  the  testator's  wish,  entirely  to  the  sci- 
entific development  of  the  Museum,  and  not  for  maintenance.  In 
1877  an  agreement  was  made  according  to  which  the  city  was  to 
erect  and  maintain  the  Museum  building,  while  the  collections  were 
to  remain  the  property  of  the  corporation,  an  arrangement  which  is 
still  in  force. 

The  actual  entry  of  the  Museum  into  the  educational  system  of 
the  city  dates  from  1881,  when  Professor  Albert  S.  Bickmore,  the 
Superintendent,  gave  the  first  annual  course  of  lectures  on  natural 
history  to  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  These  proved  to  be  so 
successful  that  within  three  years  the  plan  received  financial  sup- 
port from  the  state,  and  was  extended  to  the  teachers  of  the  state. 
At  the  same  time  a  new  branch  of  museum  extension  was  attempted. 
Cabinets  containing  teaching  collections  of  insects,  crustaceans, 
corals,  etc.,  were  deposited  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  In 
1902,  upon  the  introduction  of  nature  study  into  the  public  schools, 
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it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  this  extension  idea ;  and 
for  some  years  past,  instead  of  the  permanent  museum  cabinets  of 
earlier  days,  the  Museum  has  adopted  the  plan  of  circulating  nature- 
study  collections.  These  contain  small  animals  of  various  groups, 
woods,  rocks  or  other  natural  objects,  and  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Museum  Department  of  Public  Health,  folios  illustrating 
the  source,  means  of  transmission,  and  prevention  of  contagious 
diseases.  Hundreds  of  these  circulating  study  collections  are  in 
use,  put  up  in  portable  boxes  with  handles,  delivered  to  schools  and 
called  for  by  Museum  messengers.  The  number  of  pupils  who 
annually  study  these  collections  considerably  exceeds  one  million. 
For  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  classes  studying  in  the  Museum  the 
services  of  trained  demonstrators  or  docents  is  provided.  These 
docents  are  usually  selected  from  among  the  younger  members  of 
the  Museum  staff.  Lectures  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Education  are  given  not  only  to  teachers,  but  also 
to  public-school  pupils,  and  not  only  in  the  Museum,  but  also  in 
certain  other  lecture  centers,  located  usually  in  the  high  schools. 
These  lectures  for  school  children  are  not  all  on  natural  history, 
in  a  narrow  sense,  but  embrace  geography,  travel,  history,  etc., 
and  are  illustrated  by  stereopticon  and  motion  pictures.  Lan- 
tern slides,  of  which  the  Museum  possesses  thousands,  are  available 
to  lend  to  teachers  for  illustration  of  their  own  lectures.  Special 
provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  has  become  possible 
through  an  especially  worthy  endowment,  the  Jonathan  Thorne 
Memorial  Fund.  The  Department  of  Public  Education,  which  has 
developed  the  Extension  Teaching  work,  is  under  the  able  curator- 
ship  of  Mr.  George  H.  Sherwood.  Closely  associated  with  this 
department,  and  to  an  almost  equal  degree  an  educational  depart- 
ment, is  the  Department  of  Public  Health  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow.  This  department  conducts  an  active  propa- 
ganda of  popular  instruction  in  sanitation  and  in  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  regarding  the  pathogenic  agents,  means  of  transmis- 
sion, and  especially  the  prophylaxis  of  contagious  diseases,  a  most 
important  service  to  human  welfare. 

Turning  from  these  manifestly  educational  features  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  older  departments  of  museum  activity,  we 
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find  in  place  of  mere  single  specimens  that  exhibits,  at  least  in  the 
biological  sciences,  are  so  far  as  practicable  grouped,  arranged,  and 
labeled  in  such  a  way  as  not  merely  to  show  the  outward  form  of 
the  thing  itself,  but  to  tell  its  story;  in  the  case  of  an  animal,  to 
elucidate  its  habits  and  habitat,  its  life  history,  its  place  in  the  evo- 
lutionary series,  or  in  some  way  to  interpret  its  relation  to  nature. 
Lack  of  space  precludes  even  a  hasty  enumeration  of  the  superb 
life  groups  of  animals,  and  analogous  home  groups  of  primitive 
peoples;  but  the  most  casual  visitor  must  realize  how  much  they 
tell  about  the  subject.  This  same  guiding  principle,  by  which  an 
effort  is  made  to  interpret  the  exhibit  in  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree, obtains  not  only  in  the  zoological,  paleontological  and  anthro- 
pological exhibits,  but  also  in  archeology,  forestry,  public  health, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  departments. 

President  Osborn's  attitude  on  the  educational  policy  of  the 
Museum  is  indicated  in  the  quotation  given  earlier  in  this  article. 
This  point  of  view  is  fully  shared  by  the  Director,  Dr.  Frederic  A. 
Lucas,  who  was  called  to  his  present  post  in  191 1,  after  long  service 
in  the  National  Museum  and  later  as  Director  of  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  An  able  zoologist  and  a  real  genius 
in  museum  administration,  Dr.  Lucas  was  a  most  happy  appoint- 
ment. It  goes  without  saying  that  in  such  an  institution  the  cura- 
tors, and  also  the  men  in  subordinate  positions  on  the  scientific  staff, 
are  far  more  than  curators  in  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word. 
They  are  trained  investigators,  writers  and  lecturers,  and  in  most 
cases  fully  alive  to  the  opportunities  and  duties  of  the  Museum  as  a 
means  of  education  and  culture. 

The  relation  of  the  Museum  to  popular  education  and  to  the 
public  schools  as  briefly  outlined  above  is  doubtless  realized  to  some 
extent  by  most  intelligent  New  Yorkers ;  but  there  is  probably  less 
general  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  the  Museum  to  college  and 
university,  though  the  latter  is  no  less  real  than  the  former.  In 
the  case  of  Columbia,  close  and  cordial  cooperation  has  long  been 
maintained  between  certain  departments  of  the  two  institutions; 
and  there  are  numerous  instances  of  Columbia  professors  who  are 
at  the  same  time  members  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Museum, 
though  it  may  be  well  to  state  at  this  point  that  the  two  institutions 
are  not  formally  affiliated. 
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President  Seth  Low,  practically  from  the  beginning  of  his  presi- 
dency of  Columbia,  perceived  the  advantages  of  cooperation  of 
university  and  museum,  as  is  indicated  in  certain  correspondence 
of  that  period  between  him  and  President  JesuD  of  the  Museum. 
That  he  was  also  prompt  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  biological  sciences  in  the  University  is  shown  by  the 
following  passage  from  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Columbia 
Board  of  Trustees  in  1891. 

In  the  mind  of  the  President,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  tes- 
timony from  almost  every  faculty,  the  literary  as  well  as  the  scien- 
tific, there  is  no  direction  in  which  Columbia,  as  a  university,  is  so 
deficient  as  in  the  great  department  of  study  known  as  Biology.  It 
is  in  this  field  that  the  most  interesting  and  important  results  of 
scientific  research  are  being  achieved  at  the  present  day.  Colum- 
bia, in  effect,  has  not  entered  it  at  all. 

Columbia  did  enter  this  field,  however,  very  shortly  thereafter ; 
and  the  initial  movement  in  this  direction  was  to  call  Professor 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  of  Princeton,  as  Professor  of  Biology. 
Simultaneously  with  this  call  the  American  Museum  offered  Pro- 
fessor Osborn  the  curatorship  of  a  new  department  of  Vertebrate 
Paleontology,  a  subject  in  which  he  was  already  a  leading  specialist. 
The  unique  opportunity  to  develop  a  great  museum  department  at 
a  period  when  the  fossil  fields  of  the  western  states  were  beginning 
to  yield  hitherto  undreamt-of  treasures,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
organize  a  university  department  for  instruction  and  research  with 
access  to  the  museum  collections,  led  Professor  Osborn  to  accept 
both  positions — an  arrangement  highly  acceptable  to  the  authorities 
of  the  two  institutions;  and  for  many  years  his  time  was  devoted 
equally  to  the  Museum  and  the  University,  three  days  per  week  to 
each.  In  Columbia,  Professor  Osborn's  appointment  was  followed 
immediately  by  a  call  to  Professor  Edmund  B.  Wilson  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College  as  Professor  of  Invertebrate  Zoology  in  the  same 
department.  This  new  Department  of  Biology,  its  designation 
later  changed  to  Zoology,  was  located  in  the  building  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  until  1897,  when  the  new  buildings  on 
Morningside  Heights  were  completed  and  occupied. 

From  the  first,  the  graduate  lectures  on  fossil  mammals  were 
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given  at  the  Museum,  its  collections  supplying  the  laboratory  mate- 
rial. The  University  profited  by  this  arrangement  in  that  it  ren- 
dered a  large  zoological  museum  in  the  University  unnecessary, 
and  the  University  department  therefore  has  maintained  only  a 
comparatively  small  teaching  collection.  In  1907,  following  the 
lamented  death  of  Mr.  Jesup,  Professor  Osborn  became  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Museum  (for  some  time  previously  he  had  served  as 
assistant  president),  and  the  burden  of  administrative  duties  forced 
him  to  relinquish  active  teaching,  though  not  his  research.  The 
courses  given  by  him  were  transferred  to  Dr.  William  K.  Gregory, 
now  Professor,  who  had  long  been  associated  with  the  teaching  of 
these  classes.  These  graduate  courses,  one  on  the  Evolution  of 
Vertebrates  and  one  on  Fossil  Mammals,  are  given  in  the  Museum, 
where  of  late  years  a  special  "Columbia  room"  has  been  set  aside 
for  them.  Probably  no  better  instance  of  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  institutions  can  be  cited  than  the  administration  of 
these  two  courses.  Professor  Bashford  Dean,  a  member  of  the 
Columbia  zoological  staff  from  the  foundation  of  the  department, 
and  long  recognized  as  a  high  authority  on  fishes,  has  also  served 
the  Museum  for  many  years  as  curator  of  Icthyology  and  Her- 
petology.  Under  Professor  Dean's  direction  extensive  exhibits  of 
recent  and  fossil  fishes  have  been  installed,  numerous  researches 
published,  and  a  most  complete  bibliography  of  the  literature  per- 
taining to  fishes — a  labor  of  years — has  been  brought  to  comple- 
tion. In  1901  a  collection  of  fossil  fishes  of  a  value  estimated  at 
$15,000,  brought  together  by  the  late  Professor  Newberry,  and 
forming  a  part  of  the  old  School  of  Mines  Museum,  was  formally 
transferred  by  Columbia  to  the  American  Museum  with  the  stipu- 
lation that  it  should  always  be  accessible  to  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Vertebrate  paleontology  is  a  branch  of  zoology  which  for  its 
satisfactory  pursuit  requires  an  extensive  museum.  The  material 
is  rare,  expensive,  and  frequently  of  great  weight  and  bulk,  as,  for 
example,  the  giant  dinosaurs.  Hence  the  cooperation  with  the 
Museum  and  the  use  of  its  unrivalled  facilities  render  it  possible 
for  Columbia  to  conduct  graduate  courses  which  otherwise  could 
be  very  inadequately  administered. 
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Invertebrate  zoology  in  the  Museum  is  also  under  the  curator- 
ship  of  a  member  of  the  Columbia  faculty,  Professor  Henry  E. 
Crampton.  Professor  Crampton,  like  Professor  Dean,  does  not 
conduct  University  classes  in  the  Museum,  but  devotes  his  activities 
to  the  collections  and  to  research,  especially  in  connection  with 
various  expeditions  and  faunal  surveys,  including,  at  present,  par- 
ticipation with  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  in  a  thorough 
survey  of  Porto  Rico.  The  special  interest  of  this  department  is 
in  the  broad  problems  of  geographic  distribution  and  evolution  of 
both  land  and  marine  invertebrates. 

In  the  teaching  of  college  (undergraduate)  classes  in  zoology, 
the  Museum  collections  have  long  been  of  invaluable  service.  Es- 
pecially useful  are  the  enlarged  models  in  glass  and  wax  illustrating 
invertebrate  structure  and  development,  the  various  habitat  groups 
which  illustrate  ecology,  and,  in  connection  with  evolution,  the 
great  halls  of  fossil  vertebrates.  In  second-year  zoology  class 
visits  to  the  Museum  form  a  regular  part  of  the  practical  work; 
and  this  is  true  not  only  of  Columbia  and  Barnard  Colleges,  but 
also  of  numerous  other  colleges  in  the  city  and  of  many  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  To  several  of  these  the  Museum  has  generously 
furnished,  as  long-term  loans,  collections  for  teaching  purposes. 

Anthropology  is  another  department  of  the  University  which 
has  profited  greatly  by  its  relations  to  the  Museum.  In  1896  Pro- 
fessor Franz  Boas  was  called  simultaneously  to  both  institutions; 
and  through  his  energy  and  devotion  the  anthropological  depart- 
ments of  the  two  institutions  were  developed  and  became  closely 
correlated.  Later,  Professor  Boas  resigned  from  the  Museum 
staff  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  University.  A  few  years  ago 
Dr.  N.  H.  Saville  of  the  Museum  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the 
University;  and  Dr.  P.  E.  Goddard,  Curator  of  Ethnology,  is  now 
a  lecturer  in  the  University  and  directs  research  activities  of  grad- 
uate students.  The  Columbia  catalogue  announces  that  "  The  col- 
lections of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  may  be  used 
by  students  of  anthropology."  This  arrangement  is  especially  ad- 
vantageous in  connection  with  researches  on  American  Indians, 
owing  to  the  especial  richness  of  the  Museum  in  the  field  of  Ameri- 
can ethnology  and  archeology.     In  the  case  of  Barnard  College 
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classes  in  Anthropology  arrangements  have  been  made  for  docent 
service  by  an  officer  of  the  Museum.  There  is  as  yet  no  general 
provision  for  such  assistance,  as  funds  are  not  available  for  the 
purpose ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  provision  will  be  made  eventually 
by  one  institution  or  by  the  two  in  conjunction  to  supply  trained 
docents  or  demonstrators  for  the  assistance  of  college  classes  in  all 
departments  which  use  Museum  material. 

Of  the  various  departments  of  any  institution  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  there  is  one  which  is  a  sensitive  indicator  of  the 
progress  of  the  other  departments  severally  and  of  the  institution 
as  a  whole;  that  is  the  library,  which  must  perforce  advance  pari 
passu  with  every  gain  however  small  and  in  whatever  direction. 
The  Museum  Department  of  Books  and  Publications  under  the 
curatorship  of  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Tower  now  administers  a  library  of 
some  70,000  bound  volumes  and  pamphlets,  including  the  extensive 
library  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  libraries  of 
the  Linnaean  Society,  American  Ethnological  Society,  and  the  New 
York  Microscopical  Society,  which  have  been  intercalated  with  the 
Museum  library  proper.  This  department  has  shown  great  gener- 
osity in  placing  many  valuable  books  and  files  of  periodicals  on 
long  term  loan  in  the  Columbia  University  Libraries  of  the  Natural 
Sciences,  which  are  under  the  direction  of  Miss  M.  F.  Wilson;  and 
close  reciprocal  relations  are  maintained  between  the  two  libraries 
in  the  matter  of  exchanges  and  purchases.  In  recognition  of  his 
cooperation  with  Columbia,  the  University  has  appointed  Dr.  Tower 
Honorary  Curator  of  the  Natural  Science  Libraries.  The  Library 
of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachu- 
setts, has  also  been  greatly  enriched  by  a  long-term  loan  from  the 
Museum  which  includes  several  hundred  books  and  periodicals  on 
zoological  subjects.  Thus  the  Library  has  joined  the  other  Mu- 
seum departments  in  the  extension  movement. 

Among  the  stated  lectureships  in  Columbia  is  a  biennial  course 
of  public  lectures  founded  in  1905  and  devoted  to  recent  progress 
in  some  particular  field  of  science.  These  lectures  are  named  in 
honor  of  the  late  President  Jesup  and  are  given  in  the  Museum 
Auditorium.  The  six  courses  already  given  by  members  of  the 
Columbia  faculty  have  been  highly  successful.     The  subjects  have 
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included  recent  advances  in  knowledge  of  Organic  Evolution, 
Heredity,  Light,  Origin  of  Earth  Structures,  Medical  Research,  and 
Psychology. 

Several  other  points  of  contact  between  Museum  and  Univer- 
sity might  be  named  if  space  permitted.  The  subjects  of  anatomy, 
geology,  invertebrate  paleontology  and  mineralogy  are  all  repre- 
sented in  both  institutions,  and  there  is  at  least  occasional  coopera- 
tion. Some  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  Museum,  which 
are  perhaps  less  obviously  educational,  have  not  been  discussed  at 
all,  such  as  the  expeditions  for  exploration  and  collection,  sent  lit- 
erally to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  investigations  by  members 
of  the  scientific  staff — for  one  of  the  avowed  functions  of  the 
Museum  is  research,  and  the  Museum  staff  is  very  prolific  in  this 
direction — and  the  Museum  publications,  both  technical  and  popu- 
lar. In  the  President's  latest  annual  report  the  total  expenditure 
for  Exploration,  Research,  and  Education  for  1916  is  given  as 
$345,000,  a  figure  which  may  convey  some  vague  sense  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  these  activities. 

The  Museum  also  subserves  miscellaneous  collateral  functions. 
For  example,  it  is  the  permanent  or  temporary  host  to  many  scien- 
tific and  educational  organizations,  more  than  twenty  of  which  held 
meetings  in  the  building  in  191 5.  A  number  of  these  held  special 
exhibitions,  such  as  the  exhibition  of  the  Aquarium  Society,  and 
various  flower  shows.  The  Museum  is  highly  opportunistic  and 
frequently  arranges  special  exhibitions  in  the  rotunda  to  render 
emergency  service  in  connection  with  something  of  scientific  im- 
portance which  may  happen  to  be  momentarily  uppermost  in  the 
public  mind.  Thus,  at  present  writing,  there  is  a  highly  instructive 
exhibit  devoted  to  matters  of  food  values  and  food  conservation. 

As  the  Evening  Post  remarked  the  other  day :  "  The  Museum 
of  Natural  History  is  far  from  being  a  sarcophagus." 

James  Howard  McGregor 
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WENTY-SEVEN  years  ago  Andrew  Carnegie  stated  publicly 
that  "the  almost  total  absence  of  the  college  graduate  from 
high  positions  in  the  business  world  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  college  education  as  it  exists  is  fatal  to  success  in  that  domain. 
The  graduate  has  not  the  slightest  chance,  entering  at  twenty, 
against  the  boy  who  swept  the  office,  or  who  begins  as  shipping 
clerk  at  fourteen."  Today  great  organizations  like  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  and  the  National  City  Bank  literally  bribe  promising 
college  graduates  to  learn  their  business  by  paying  them  a  living 
wage  long  before  they  can  be  of  any  practical  value  to  the  organi- 
zation. 

Of  course,  there  still  exists  the  successful  business  man  who 
decries  college  on  the  ground  that  he  himself  succeeded  without  it; 
but  he  forgets  that  the  competition  which  his  boy  will  meet  in  his 
generation  is  not  that  of  non-college  men,  but  of  men  who  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  will  have  had  college  training.  Even 
though  some  of  these  skeptics  may  divert  boys  who  would  other- 
wise go  to  college,  their  number  is  far  outbalanced  by  the  fathers 
to  whom  college  was  an  ambition  unfulfilled,  and  who  make  great 
sacrifices  to  send  their  boys  to  college  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
be  able  to  bridge  the  gap  that  lies  between  the  foreman  and  the 
superintendent,  or,  for  the  more  prosperous,  to  know  the  difference 
between  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  right  club. 

That  is  one  reason  why  there  are  hundreds  of  boys  in  American 
colleges  today  where  there  were  half-dozens  when  Mr.  Carnegie 
spoke.  Another  reason  for  the  increase  is  that  a  college  education, 
or  to  be  more  accurate,  college  experience,  is  now  regarded  as 
essential  for  what  is  known  as  a  place  in  society.     This  was  not  at 

1  This  article  was  written  before  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war,  and  is  descriptive  of  conditions  as  they  existed  in  peace  times.  During 
the  war,  and  probably  for  some  time  thereafter,  these  conditions  will  be  pro- 
foundly modified ;  and  it  is  too  early  to  say  which  of  the  changes  will  persist 
after  our  educational  machinery  resumes  its  normal  course. 
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all  the  case  a  quarter-century  ago.  In  those  days  going  to  college 
was  still  regarded  as  something  of  an  enterprise,  even  for  a  boy 
looking  forward  to  a  profession,  since  most  of  the  prospective 
lawyers  and  doctors  went  straight  into  a  professional  school. 

Today  no  ambitious  fellow  who  is  looking  forward  to  pro- 
fessional life  will  forego  a  preliminary  college  training  if  he  can 
possibly  find  the  means  to  obtain  it.  The  only  exception  is  engi- 
neering, and  here  also  the  tendency  is  becoming  marked  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  older  professions  as  to  preliminary  general  train- 
ing for  young  men  who  really  wish  to  be  professional  engineers  in 
the  sense  of  the  term  as  used  in  Europe. 

I  do  not  mean  that  every  parent  who  sends  a  boy  to  college,  or 
every  boy  who  makes  his  own  way  there,  has  decided  upon  the  step 
as  business  or  professional  preparation,  or  as  social  insurance. 
Many  boys  come  from  sheer  imitativeness  or  inertia  without  the 
slightest  attempt  to  think  the  question  through.  But  whatever  the 
reason,  or  lack  of  it,  the  greatest  single  problem  which  faces  our 
American  colleges  today  is  the  embarrassing  wealth  of  raw  mate- 
rial; and  if  the  reader  wishes  to  make  a  play  of  words  upon  raw- 
ness and  materialism,  it  will  not  lead  him  far  afield. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  movement  has  gone  too  far. 
People  do  not  distinguish  between  the  man  who  went  to  college 
because  he  was  of  the  succeeding  type  and  the  man  who  succeeded 
because  he  went  to  college.  Too  often  conditions  are  made  easy 
for  those  who,  either  because  of  a  lack  of  general  ability  or  because 
their  dominant  interests  lie  in  other  fields,  ought  not  to  be  in  college 
at  all,  students  who  are  in  college  to  the  detriment  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  those  who  could  really  profit  by  the  college  career.  The 
public  at  large  does  not  make  much  distinction  between  going  to 
college  and  doing  well  there.  Parents  who  have  boys  remember 
that  out  of  the  last  nine  presidents  of  the  United  States  eight  were 
college  men.  They  forget  that  of  these  seven  were  also  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  men. 

The  impulse  to  go  to  college,  which  was  formerly  confined  to 
people  of  intellectual  background,  has  now  spread  through  all 
classes  of  the  community.  The  great  gifts  to  education  by  the  na- 
tional government  under  the  Morrill  grant  and  by  the  states  to 
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their  universities  have  helped  many  men  realize  that  higher  educa- 
tion is  not  a  luxury  for  the  few,  but  a  right  for  all  classes  of  the 
community.  The  recent  establishment  of  three  thousand  scholar- 
ships of  one  hundred  dollars  each  in  the  State  of  New  York  for 
the  boys  and  girls  graduating  from  the  public  high  schools  with  the 
highest  standing  has  to  my  personal  knowledge  sent  a  number  of 
talented  boys  to  college  who  would  otherwise  have  never  been  able 
to  overcome  the  parental  inertia.  What  moved  the  parents  was 
not  so  much  the  money  grant,  though  that  was  important,  as  the 
fact  that  the  commonwealth  had,  so  to  speak,  officially  invited  their 
sons  to  take  part  in  an  enterprise  fostered  by  the  state. 

College-bred  men  always  send  their  boys  to  college  if  the  latter 
can  pass  the  entrance  examinations,  and  college-bred  women  see 
that  their  boys  succeed  in  doing  so.  It  is  of  course  regarded  as  the 
thing  for  a  man  to  send  his  son  to  the  institution  with  which  he  has 
been  identified;  witness  the  outcry  in  Kansas  when  Governor 
Stubbs  sent  his  boys  to  an  eastern  college.  But  fashions  change  in 
colleges  as  in  other  matters.  In  a  recent  entering  class  at  Princeton 
more  than  eighty  different  colleges  were  represented  among  the 
parents.  Loyal  alumni  are  also  on  the  alert  to  send  on  promising 
boys  outside  of  their  own  families.  A  recent  study  of  the  entering 
class  at  Dartmouth  showed  that  this  had  been  by  far  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  make-up  of  the  entering  class.  The  figures 
there  were  as  follows :  influence  of  relatives,  forty-two ;  influence 
of  Dartmouth  graduates  and  undergraduates,  one  hundred  and 
forty-one ;  location  of  the  college,  forty-six ;  other  factors,  seventy- 
nine.  Only  five  boys  confessed  to  athletics  as  the  dominating 
influence. 

Other  reasons  determining  why  a  boy  should  go  to  a  particular 
college  are  various.  Sometimes  it  is  cold-blooded  social  ambition 
on  the  part  of  the  boy  or  his  parents,  sometimes  a  chance  remark 
of  the  girl  of  the  moment.  Most  often  I  think  it  is  the  influence 
of  close  school  friends  who  have  already  made  up  their  minds,  and 
without  whose  constant  presence  life  as  the  candidate  looks  down 
the  years  offers  a  very  dismal  prospect.  It  is  amusing  to  ob- 
serve how  seldom  these  continue  to  be  the  boy's  intimates  in  col- 
lege.    The  influence  of  the  newspapers,  I  think,  is  rather  toward 
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getting  boys  to  college  in  general.  Certainly  the  institutions  that 
they  play  up  most  conspicuously  as  to  athletics  do  not  seem  to  reap 
any  numerical  benefit  therefrom.  Another  potent  influence  is  the 
boy's  favorite  teacher  or  his  school  principal.  In  private  schools 
this  affects  only  the  question  of  the  particular  college  the  boy  shall 
attend,  since  today  practically  all  private-school  boys  are  headed 
toward  college.  Ten  years  ago  I  was  one  of  a  group  interested  in 
the  organization  of  a  boarding-school  where  boys  of  very  limited 
means  might  enjoy  that  particular  type  of  training.  We  expected 
that  the  education  of  a  large  share  of  them  would  of  necessity  stop 
with  their  graduation  from  the  school,  and  we  planned  accordingly ; 
but  today  almost  without  exception  its  graduates  go  to  college  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  the  public  schools,  though  the  situation  is 
different,  men  like  Superintendent  Greenwood  of  Kansas  City,  and 
other  leaders,  have  done  much  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  boys  and 
girls  under  their  influence  to  college. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  private  schools  provided  the  great 
majority  of  college  material,  but  today  conditions  have  entirely 
changed.  There  are  now  1,300,000  pupils  in  the  American  high 
schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  about  one  million,  cer- 
tainly a  sufficient  supply  from  which  the  colleges  may  draw  so  far 
as  numbers  go;  but  in  the  high  school  of  the  better  type  only  one 
third  of  the  entrants  are  likely  to  graduate,  and  in  one  particular 
case  less  than  seven  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  continued  their 
formal  education  beyond  the  high  school.  I  think  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  junior  high  schools,  of  which  there  are  already  more 
than  two  hundred  scattered  throughout  the  country  and  of  which 
there  will  be  more  in  the  near  future,  will  have  its  effect  in  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  college  students.  Certainly  these  schools, 
which  make  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  training  far  more 
interesting,  succeed  in  holding  for  further  education  boys  of  a  type 
that  used  seldom  to  go  to  the  high  school  at  all,  and  the  number 
includes  many  of  real  ability. 

Some  of  the  best  college  material  does  not  come  direct  from  the 
secondary  school  at  all.  The  normal  schools,  for  instance,  supply 
many  excellent  students,  most  of  them  girls,  but  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  first-rate  boys.    Others  get  their  preparation  through  evening 
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extension  classes  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools,  or  are  really  self-prepared, 
or  coached  by  some  kindly  clergyman  or  doctor.  It  is  fortunate 
that  there  are  these  other  means  of  preparation  for  exceptional 
students,  because,  according  to  Cooley,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
total  school  population  is  unable  for  economic  reasons  to  complete 
the  secondary  school  course  without  interruption.  In  the  stronger 
institutions  many  of  the  new  students  each  year  have  already  had 
one  or  more  years  of  college  training.  The  total  number  of  such 
transfers  to  Chicago,  Columbia  and  Harvard  alone  is  nearly  one 
thousand  annually,  those  from  Chicago  alone  coming  from  more 
than  two  hundred  institutions.  The  development  of  the  Junior 
College  will  doubtless  increase  this  source  of  supply. 

Still  another  type  is  represented  in  the  colleges,  the  boy  who 
cannot  get  through  school,  but  is  finally  landed  in  college  through 
the  efforts  of  highly  paid  tutors.  As  these  boys  seldom  manage 
to  remain  beyond  the  freshman  year,  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
process  is  worth  while,  except  for  the  tutors.  Although  there  are 
notable  exceptions,  especially  from  schools  of  the  type  of  Andover, 
Groton,  and  Hotchkiss,  the  high-school  boy  nearly  always  outstrips 
his  fellow-student  from  private  school.  This  shows  not  so  much 
the  inferiority  of  the  private  school  as  the  fact  that  only  the  more 
ambitious  boys  go  to  college  from  the  public  schools,  whereas  the  busi- 
ness of  the  preparatory  school  is  to  get  its  good  and  its  bad  material 
alike  into  college.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but  in  general 
the  teaching  is  not  nearly  so  good  in  the  private  schools;  and  this 
is  natural  enough  considering  that  head  masters  are  likely  to  ignore 
the  benefits  of  professional  training  for  their  teachers  and  to  pay 
far  lower  salaries.  One  of  the  many  pungent  remarks  with  which 
President  Eliot  is  credited  is  that  to  the  head  master  who  asked 
querulously  whether  Mr.  So-and-so  was  the  best  teacher  of  English 
with  which  Harvard  could  provide  him.  "  He  is  the  best  teacher 
I  am  willing  to  recommend  for  the  price  you  are  willing  to  pay." 

From  what  has  gone  before  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  colleges 
no  longer  draw  from  a  selected  group  in  the  community.  Today 
absolutely  no  class  is  unrepresented.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
and  satisfactory  students  under  my  care,  for  example,  was  formerly 
an  I.  W.  W.  agitator  who  has  frequently  been  boarded  and  lodged 
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at  government  expense.  Taking  the  country  over,  I  suppose  there 
is  hardly  a  hamlet  or  a  city  block  which  does  not  contain  some  col- 
lege man,  past,  present,  or  prospective. 

Not  long  ago  an  old  college  teacher  showed  me  a  letter  from 
one  of  his  former  students  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  a  widow, 
who,  at  the  time  she  wrote,  was  a  rural-school  teacher,  doing  all 
her  own  work  for  a  family  of  six  at  home  and  driving  eight  miles 
every  day  to  her  school.  From  her  letter  it  was  clear  that  she  was 
planning  to  send  her  five  children  to  the  State  University  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  did  not  regard  this  as  anything  extraordinary. 
Indeed  it  was  the  Middle  West  that  led  the  way  in  making  going 
to  college  a  thoroughly  democratic  proceeding. 

Statistics  as  to  the  occupations  of  parents  of  college  students 
have  recently  been  gathered  at  various  institutions.  Those  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  for  example,  show  the  following  per- 
centages: 21  merchants;  18  industrial  and  manufacturing;  18  arti- 
sans; 17  agricultural;  12  professional;  5  clerks,  etc.;  3  public  offi- 
cials; 6  miscellaneous.  An  analysis  of  a  recent  freshman  class  at 
Princeton  showed  that  the  fathers  of  the  students  represent  fifty- 
six  different  occupations.  Eighty-five  were  in  business,  presumably 
merchants ;  fifty-five  were  manufacturers ;  there  were  thirty-nine 
lawyers,  thirty  bankers,  twenty  physicians,  nineteen  real-estate  men, 
nineteen  ministers,  eleven  insurance  agents,  eleven  brokers,  eight 
professors,  seven  chemists,  and  six  farmers.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  of  the  total  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  were  sons  of 
college  graduates,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  come  from 
families  in  which  neither  parent  is  a  college  graduate.  If  some  one 
would  collect  information  showing  the  training  and  present  occupa- 
tion of  the  elder  brothers  and  sisters  of  students  now  in  college, 
this  would  bring- out  even  more  strikingly  the  rapidity  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  college  training. 

Of  course,  this  wide  background  means  an  equal  variability  in 
the  financial  status  of  college  students,  who  range  from  the  sons 
of  multi-millionaires  to  boys  whose  presence  in  college  seems  an 
absolute  miracle.  The  rich  include  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Gold  Coast  at  Cambridge,  but  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers 
who  in  bumper  years  come  rolling  over  the  prairies  in  high-powered 
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motor  cars  to  the  state  universities  of  the  Middle  West.  Taking 
the  country  as  a  whole,  however,  the  wealthy  student  is  the  rare 
exception.  Most  parents  who  pay  the  college  expenses  of  their 
children  do  so  at  very  considerable  inconvenience;  and  in  spite  of 
scholarship  provisions  (which  are  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  gen- 
erosity), as  we  all  know,  a  very  considerable  number  of  boys  pay 
their  own  expenses  in  whole  or  in  large  part  by  summer  work  and 
incidental  employment  during  term  time.  How  general  this  is, 
however,  may  not  be  so  well  known.  At  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana more  than  half  the  students  are  primarily  self-supporting. 
At  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis  the  proportion  is  between 
one  third  and  one  half.  Even  at  colleges  like  Princeton  and  Wil- 
liams it  is  probably  as  high  as  twenty  per  cent. 

Self-supporting  students  fall  into  two  groups,  those  who  con- 
tinue to  earn  money  in  some  calling  in  which  they  have  already  had 
a  preparatory  training,  and  those  who  have  to  subsist  on  incidental 
jobs  about  the  college  or  obtained  through  the  college  employment 
office.  Of  the  two  groups,  the  former  are  likely  to  be  the  more 
interesting.  From  my  experience  at  Columbia  I  can  select  the  fol- 
lowing at  random  :  boot  blacks,  hospital  orderlies,  taxidermists,  vau- 
deville performers  and  "  jokesmiths,"  professional  baseball  players 
(I  mean  openly  professional),  window-dressers,  Pullman  porters, 
tree  doctors,  theatrical  managers  and,  most  extraordinary  of  all,  a 
dressmaker.  We  hear  much  today  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
plan  of  half-time  students  for  technical  training;  but  every  college 
has  such  students,  the  only  difference  being  that  at  Cincinnati  the 
boys  work  in  pairs,  spending  week  about  in  shop  and  classroom, 
whereas  in  the  other  cases  the  student  himself  finds  what  he  calls 
a  half-portion  job  or  obtains  one  through  the  college. 

The  young  men  who  come  to  college  after  a  business  experience 
fall  into  three  groups.  Some  never  get  the  "  feel "  of  the  place 
at  all;  some  celebrate  their  emancipation  from  the  shackles  of 
office  hours  by  a  complete  irresponsibility;  and  only  a  few  exercise 
any  of  the  much  needed  influence  on  their  fellows  toward  that  most 
important  factor  in  a  well-ordered  college  life,  the  planning  of  time. 

In  addition  to  the  self-supporting  student  there  are  very  many 
who  come  to  college  on  borrowed  money,  sometimes  secured  by  a 
life-insurance  policy.     Personally  I  wish  this  were  more  generally 
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done,  because  many  of  the  self-supporting  students  really  get  the 
shadow  rather  than  the  substance  of  a  college  training.  Merely  as 
a  matter  of  investment  the  boy's  earning  capacity  after  graduation 
is  relatively  so  much  greater  that  this  factor  also  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  vigorous  boy  should 
not  work  during  his  summer  vacation;  but  during  term-time  he 
ought  at  least  to  get  enough  sleep  and  enough  recreation  and  enough 
time  to  prepare  his  college  work.  Where  it  is  impossible  for  a  boy 
to  borrow  money,  he  ought  at  least  to  be  willing  to  take  a  lighter 
schedule  of  studies  than  his  fellows,  even  at  the  cost  of  spreading 
his  work  over  five  years.  This,  unfortunately,  he  is  uniformly 
most  reluctant  to  do. 

Though  the  problem  of  expense  offers  little  real  difficulty  to  the 
able  boy  who  has  only  himself  to  consider,  there  are  many  cases 
of  boys  of  high  intellectual  promise  with  widowed  mothers  or 
others  dependent  upon  them,  who  realize  the  value  of  the  college  in- 
vestment but  cannot  afford  to  make  it.  Some  generous  benefactor 
should  establish  a  fund  to  let  exceptional  boys  in  these  circum- 
stances go  on  with  their  training,  by  giving  or  advancing  an  amount 
to  cover  the  expenses  not  only  of  the  boy,  but  of  the  family. 

The  wide  range  in  parenthood  means  not  only  great  differences 
on  the  financial  side,  but  great  variety  in  parental  attitude  toward 
the  boy  in  college.  The  nouveau-riche  makes  it  clear  that  money 
is  no  object,  that  tutors  are  to  be  purchased  ad  lib.  I  have  even 
known  a  case  where  a  father  attempted  to  bribe  a  college  officer  in 
order  that  his  son  might  be  permitted  to  continue  his  liberal  educa- 
tion. Then  there  are  the  fathers  who  are  obviously  convinced, 
sometimes  doubtless  on  excellent  grounds,  that  their  sons  are  en- 
tirely unreliable,  and  who  write  or  call  to  check  up  every  statement 
which  the  boy  may  make  about  his  college  work.  Any  college 
officer  can  tell  of  the  tragic  cases  of  parents  who  have  sent  stupid 
boys  at  great  sacrifice  to  college  and  who  simply  cannot  be  made 
to  understand  that  for  them  this  is  a  most  unwise  investment,  par- 
ents who,  no  matter  what  one  may  say,  point  in  reply  to  other  boys, 
the  sons  of  friends,  whose  college  success  has  raised  the  whole 
family  in  the  social  and  financial  scale.  Parents  who  are  obviously 
interested  only  in  their  son's  social  and  athletic  progress,  and  who 
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care  little  or  nothing  as  to  what  he  does  with  his  lessons,  so  long 
as  he  is  not  dropped,  are  unfortunately  all  too  common.  Sometimes 
on  the  other  hand  we  come  into  contact  with  a  father,  or  perhaps 
oftener  a  mother,  who  is  a  real  intellectual  companion  for  the  boy. 
The  two  go  over  his  work  together,  and  the  parent  makes  it  his 
business  to  know  and  talk  with  as  many  of  the  boy's  teachers  as 
possible. 

No  discussion  of  the  raw  material  of  the  American  College  of 
today  would  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  the  foreign 
students.  These  foreign  students  make  a  very  striking  total.  At 
the  last  summer  conference  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  for  example,  there 
were  three  hundred  and  thirty  of  them  in  attendance,  divided  among 
more  than  thirty  nationalities.  There  is,  I  think,  a  tendency  to 
over-exploit  these  foreigners  as  a  group;  but  the  best  of  them 
are  worthy  of  all  that  we  can  do  for  them.  These  students  include 
both  the  foreign-born  and  the  native  students  who  come  from  homes 
where  English  is  not  the  mother  tongue.  The  presence  of  the  lat- 
ter is  natural  enough,  but  the  number  of  young  men  who  come 
even  during  the  war  from  foreign  countries  to  America  for  their 
higher  education  is  a  very  striking  phenomenon.  Boys  have  come 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  America  as  a  result  of  the  influence 
of  the  missionary  schools  and  colleges.  The  greatest  single  influ- 
ence was  the  decision  of  the  Chinese  government  (in  recognition  of 
the  return  by  the  United  States  of  the  so-called  Boxer  Indemnity) 
to  send  over  the  picked  young  men  of  that  nation  to  America  for 
their  training.  The  number  of  such  students  who  have  already 
come  over  and  returned  or  who  are  here  at  present  is  over  a  thou- 
sand. Many  agencies  are  now  at  work  to  increase  the  number  from 
South  America  and,  just  now,  from  Mexico;  and  many  colleges 
offer  scholarships  for  this  purpose. 

The  university  colleges  are  particularly  cosmopolitan  in  their 
make-up.  In  the  undergraduate  body  at  Columbia,  for  example, 
it  is  easier  to  make  a  list  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  which  are  not 
represented  than  of  those  that  are.  The  two  most  extraordinary 
cases  in  my  experience  were  a  young  Zulu  nobleman,  one  of  a  group 
of  four  who  went  for  training  to  France,  Germany,  England  and 
America  respectively,  as  a  preparation  for  serving  their  own  peo- 
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pie ;  and  a  member  of  the  Hova  tribe  in  Madagascar  who  proposed 
to  become  a  professor  of  Scandinavian  languages!  Of  the  foreign 
students  the  most  able  just  now  are  the  Chinese,  perhaps  because 
they  represent  the  auslese,  as  did  the  Japanese  who  came  here  thirty 
years  ago,  or  our  own  early  pilgrims  to  the  German  universities. 

How  recently  the  men  of  the  second  generation — and  this  term 
really  includes  those  who  came  here  in  childhood  with  their  parents 
— have  come  to  be  an  important  academic  factor  may  be  realized 
when  we  think  that  in  1890  there  were  only  two  Italian  lawyers  and 
seventeen  physicians  in  New  York  City.  To-day  any  Columbia 
graduation  list  would  contain  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  Italian  names.  The  Portuguese,  Bohemians,  and  Greeks 
are  also  beginning  to  make  their  mark.  There  are  enough  of  the 
latter,  by-the-way,  to  organize  their  own  intercollegiate  Helicon. 
Of  the  second  generation  I  should  give  the  palm  even  above  the 
Jewish  students  to  the  Italians. 

The  parents  of  the  Jewish  students  are  now  almost  exclusively 
from  Russia  and  Austria.  This  brings  us  to  the  general  question 
of  the  Jews  as  an  element  in  the  student  population.  Until  recently 
they  represented  no  particular  problem.  The  handful  of  Jews  who 
went  to  college  were  readily  absorbed  in  the  student  body  and  were 
judged  as  individuals  and  not  as  members  of  any  particular  race. 
The  early  records  of  the  fraternities  which  are  now  most  exclusive 
all  show  a  sprinkling  of  Jewish  names.  The  change  came  after  the 
enactment  in  1882  of  the  Russian  May  Laws,  which  not  only  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  Jews  coming  to  the  United  States,  but 
profoundly  changed  the  social  type.  There  are  at  present,  it  is 
estimated,  some  three  million  Jews  in  the  United  States ;  and,  thanks 
to  the  racial  realization  of  the  value  of  training  and  to  their  almost 
incredible  persistence,  the  share  of  these  who  are  in  college  is  far 
above  the  average  of  the  population  at  large. 

The  presence  in  a  college  of  a  "Jewish  problem,"  which  means 
a  situation  where  the  Jews  are  not  readily  assimilated,  is  really  a 
compliment,  though  sometimes  an  embarrassing  one.  The  Jew 
more  than  any  other  group  looks  upon  the  college  course  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  investment.  Both  the  young  fellow  and  his 
parents  know  exactly  what  he  could  have  been  earning  in  the  years 
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he  spends  in  college,  and  they  see  that  he  spends  them  under  the 
most  favorable  possible  conditions.  One  will  find  very  few  of  them 
in  the  poorly  equipped  colleges.  For  this  reason,  although  the  total 
proportion  throughout  the  colleges  is  said  to  be  less  than  four  per 
cent,  the  figures  in  certain  institutions  will  run  much  higher.  The 
Jews  being  essentially  urban  and  domestic,  their  presence  in  large 
numbers  was  felt  first  in  the  city  institutions ;  but  with  their  settling 
in  the  small  towns  throughout  the  country  and  the  rapid  increase 
in  wealth  of  those  remaining  in  the  large  cities  they  are  now  being 
much  more  generally  distributed  among  the  stronger  institutions. 
The  college  boy  is  much  nearer  to  being  a  man,  certainly  so  far 
as  age  goes,  than  he  used  to  be.  According  to  President  Sharpless, 
the  average  age  of  boys  at  entrance  today  is  just  short  of  eighteen 
and  a  half.  This  is  nearly  two  full  years  above  the  age  forty  years 
ago,  and  four  or  five  above  that  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  Of 
course,  the  requirements  for  entrance  have  increased  greatly  in  the 
meantime;  but  our  average  age  is  nevertheless  much  too  high,  our 
boys  being  about  two  years  older  than  those  of  equivalent  training 
in  France  or  Germany.  The  situation,  however,  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
seems.  Under  the  present  social  pressure  many  a  dull  boy  goes 
to  college  even  though  he  has  to  wait  until  twenty  or  twenty-one 
before  he  can  enter.  Such  boys,  I  may  say  in  passing,  very  seldom 
appear  in  the  statistics  of  graduation.  Many  boys  of  ability  and 
good  preparation  are  forced  for  economic  reasons  to  work  for  two, 
three,  or  even  more  years  before  entering  as  freshmen.  These  con- 
ditions mask  the  encouraging  fact  that  the  tide  has  really  turned, 
and  that  for  boys  of  good  ability  and  uninterrupted  preparation  the 
normal  age  is  now  not  much  above  seventeen.  This  holds  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  conventional  elementary  and  secondary-school  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States  is  twelve  years  and  that  boys  very  seldom 
begin  school  before  six.  Indeed,  the  statistics  available  show  no 
correlation  between  early  going  to  school  and  early  entrance  to  col- 
lege. Boys  of  ability  should  not,  and  in  growing  numbers  they  do 
not,  spend  twelve  years  in  the  conventional  lock-step.  Professor 
Russell  of  Peabody  College  once  tried  an  amusing  experiment,  and 
a  very  instructive  one,  at  an  educational  meeting  at  which  I  was 
present.     He  asked  all  those  in  the  room  who  had  spent  twelve 
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years  in  school  to  raise  their  hands.  There  were  very  few.  Then 
he  asked  for  those  at  eleven,  ten,  and  so  down.  It  was  perfectly 
evident  from  the  results  that  the  normal  period  of  school  prepa- 
ration of  the  group,  nearly  all  of  them  teachers,  was  not  twelve, 
but  somewhere  between  eight  and  nine  years.  With  the  growing 
realization  of  the  waste  of  time,  particularly  in  the  upper  grades  of 
the  elementary  schools,  it  will  be  progressively  easier  for  the  able 
boy  to  go  ahead  at  his  normal  speed. 

Dr.  Boris  Sidis  has  given  us  an  example  of  sending  a  normal 
boyish  boy  to  Harvard  at  eleven.  This  is,  of  course,  exceptional ; 
and  the  group  figures  recently  published  by  Professor  Jones,  the 
Director  of  Admissions  at  Columbia,  are  more  significant.  He 
shows  that  of  the  287  freshmen  admitted  from  secondary  schools 
in  September  191 5,  thirty-three  entered  before  their  seventeenth 
birthday.  These  boys,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  did  not  go  direct 
from  the  cradle  to  the  elementary  school.  Most  of  them  entered 
school  at  six  or  seven  and  only  one  had  completed  the  traditional 
twelve  years  of  preparation  for  college.  Professor  Jones  took  the 
college  grades  of  each  of  these  age-groups  and  compared  each 
group  with  the  average  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  with  the  following 
results.  The  fifteen-year-old  boys  made  the  best  showing  in  schol- 
arship, and  the  sixteen-year-olds  the  next  best,  both  being  well 
above  the  average  of  the  class.  The  figures  for  seventeen,  eighteen 
and  nineteen  are  near  that  of  the  class  average,  but  are  progress- 
ively poorer  as  the  age  increases.  Twenty,  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
two-year-olds  are  very  much  worse  than  the  average. 

As  against  the  prevalent  idea  that  there  is  danger  in  forcing 
young  boys  ahead  too  fast,  the  general  feeling  today  among  experts 
is  that  this  danger  is  negligible  in  the  case  of  boys  of  good  health 
and  normal  nervous  organization.  We  must  remember  in  this 
connection  that  our  school  period  as  to  both  hours  in  the  day 
and  days  in  the  year  is  much  shorter  than  that  prevailing  else- 
where in  the  civilized  world.  Doctor  Charles  Dana  has  stated 
that  in  all  his  wide  experience  as  a  nerve  specialist  he  knows  of  no 
instance  of  injury  to  a  boy  of  normal  make-up  from  overwork  in 
school,  and  he  implies  that  most  boys  are  far  more  normal  than 
their  parents   think   them.     My  own   experience,   which   includes 
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painful  hours  spent  with  at  least  two  or  three  positively  insane  boys 
each  year,  makes  me  believe  that  the  chance  of  nervous  derangement 
is  not  negligible,  and  I  should  hesitate  to  press  a  boy  of  my  own 
beyond  what  appears  to  be  his  natural  gait  until  I  had  taken  expert 
advice  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  not  only  what  a  boy  can  do,  but  what  he  will  do,  which  con- 
cerns us  in  college.  Every  entering  class  contains  its  boys  who  came 
prepared  to  do  their  best  entirely  regardless  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  college  machinery  to  make  them  do  so,  and  others  who 
will  do  only  what  they  positively  must.  The  great  majority,  of 
course,  lie  between  these  two  poles  and  can  be  guided  in  either  di- 
rection by  the  conditions  which  they  find  in  college.  One  type  of 
boy  for  whom  I  do  not  think  we  make  sufficient  preparations  in  our 
scheme  of  things,  but  who  is  not  at  all  rare,  is  the  boy  whose 
strength  is  artistic  rather  than  intellectual,  the  boy  for  example  to 
whom  music  is  the  real  language  of  expression,  or  the  one  to  whom 
a  great  picture  will  mean  more  than  any  book  on  the  shelves  of  the 
library.  One  of  our  problems  for  the  future  will  be  a  closer  study 
of  boys  of  this  type  and  of  provisions  to  make  college  a  more  val- 
uable place  for  them. 

Even  with  the  hordes  that  we  get  to  our  colleges  every  year,  we 
college  people  are  still  unsatisfied,  and  it  is  not  wholly  a  vulgar  thirst 
for  numbers.  We  know  that  we  are  missing  some  of  the  best  ma- 
terial. For  example,  there  are  the  boys  who  still  go  straight  to 
schools  of  engineering  and  agriculture.  It  is  not  possible  to  draw 
the  line  very  closely,  because  many  of  these  schools  are  more  col- 
leges than  professional  schools  and  include  many  "  liberal "  studies 
in  their  programs.  We  believe,  however,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
a  boy  who  misses  the  college  environment  misses  also  a  certain 
breadth  of  intellectual  curiosity  and  sympathy,  not  only  from  the 
subjects  taught,  but  in  a  broader  range  of  interest  among  the  stu- 
dents with  whom  he  is  thrown  in  contact. 

Then,  we  miss  many  if  not  most  of  what  are  called  eye-minded 
boys,  who  from  the  nature  of  their  mental  make-up  are  so  bored 
with  the  auditory  and  memoriter  methods  that  they  almost  invar- 
iably drop  out  of  school  before  graduation.  Some  of  these,  as  is 
evidenced  by  their  success  in  later  life,  are  boys  of  very  great  abil- 
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ity.  To  these  should  probably  be  added  many  of  the  artistic  type 
already  mentioned,  who  are  less  likely  to  go  to  college  than  are 
other  boys  of  equal  general  ability.  If  our  present  entrance  and 
promotion  tests  fail  to  recognize  the  able  boy  who  happens  to  have 
difficulty  in  reasoning  with  symbols  as  contrasted  with  concrete 
things  or  human  individuals,  we  must  find  some  way  of  improving 
them.  There  is  no  question  that  there  are  such  boys,  just  as  there 
are  many  otherwise  highly  competent  who  are  tone  deaf  or  color- 
blind. I  believe,  personally,  that  the  "  Hunkers  "  and  low-standard 
graduates  to  whose  success  in  later  life  so  much  attention  is  called 
are  primarily  of  this  type.  In  our  desire  to  stamp  out  the  athletic 
evils  which  came  with  special  students  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
exclude  the  poorly  prepared  boy  of  striking  ability. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  reasons  which  have  brought  the  raw  ma- 
terial to  the  portals  of  the  college,  of  its  variety  in  racial,  social  and 
economic  status,  and  other  matters.  What,  now,  can  we  count 
on  a  particular  freshman's  knowing?  The  only  safe  answer  is  that 
he  knows  enough  to  get  into  that  particular  college.  Over  and 
above  that,  the  supply  ranges  from  practically  zero  to  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  both  general  and  special  information,  which  some 
boys  carry  packed,  often  inconspicuously,  about  their  persons.  The 
formal  part  of  learning,  even  the  most  elementary  parts  of  formal 
knowledge,  are  often  lacking.  Freshmen,  or  at  any  rate  thousands 
of  them,  cannot  spell,  their  grammar  is  very  erratic,  they  cannot 
add  or  subtract  nearly  so  well  as  they  can  pad  and  distract,  and  as 
a  whole  their  capacity  for  making  accurate  observations  and  draw- 
ing conclusions  therefrom  is  all  too  limited. 

What  they  know  outside  the  formal  range  depends  nowadays 
more  on  the  fashion  of  the  moment  than  on  the  old-fashioned  con- 
ception of  what  every  boy  should  know.  The  bicycle  and  telephone 
have  had  their  day,  and  now  the  automobile  and  wireless  are  giving 
way  to  the  airplanes  and  submarines.  On  the  other  hand,  a  boy 
who  can  tie  up  a  respectable  parcel  is  indeed  a  rarity.  The  popu- 
larity of  summer  camping  is  increasing  the  number  of  boys  who 
know  some  little  about  nature,  but  their  numbers  and  the  amount 
of  their  information  is  still  distressingly  small  compared  with  that 
of  the  boy  from  the  old  New  England  farm  or  the  pioneering  West 
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of  two  generations  ago.  Their  knowledge  of  the  usages  of  good 
society,  or  at  any  rate  their  practise  of  them,  is  conspicuous  chiefly 
by  its  absence;  but  of  course  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of 
great  carelessness  in  these  matters,  and  the  boys  should  not  be 
blamed  too  much.  To  me  the  most  important  thing  about  the  bulk 
and  range  of  our  raw  material  is  the  high  variability  which  it  signi- 
fies. In  order  to  get  one  boy  of  vivid  personality  and  striking 
ability  any  college  should  willingly  endure  scores  who  really  do 
not  belong  in  college  at  all.  The  colleges  that  consciously  or  un- 
consciously appeal  only  to  a  certain  type  lose  the  chance  of  getting 
the  exceptional  boy  from  any  other  type,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
from  their  own  type  also;  for  the  intelligent  boy,  no  matter  what 
his  social  status,  wants  to  find  a  different  horizon  line  at  college 
from  the  one  he  left  at  home.  The  effect  of  the  presence  of  such 
students  is  not  solely  upon  one  another;  they  exercise  a  very  great 
stimulating  influence  upon  the  teachers  by  meeting  them  on  a  com- 
mon plane  of  intellectual  competence,  and  this  is  breaking  down  the 
last  of  the  barriers  that  stood  for  so  long  between  the  faculty  and 
the  students  in  American  colleges. 

Frederick  P.  Keppel 


THE   UNIVERSITY   AND    THE   NATION* 

I  HAVE  chosen  as  the  subject  of  my  address  The  University 
and  the  Nation  because  the  nation  at  this  time  is  face  to 
face  with  a  crisis  in  its  history  of  supreme  importance,  not  only  to 
itself  as  affecting  its  whole  future  national  life,  but  in  its  relation 
to  the  politics  of  the  world,  to  the  great  cause  of  human  civilization, 
of  international  comity,  and  of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  live  in 
peace  and  in  the  reasonable  pursuit  of  happiness.  And  I  have 
brought  the  university  into  intimate  connection  with  the  nation 
because  of  the  supreme  part  that  it  must  play  in  the  national  con- 
sciousness, and  in  pointing  out  by  its  attitude  toward  the  things  of 
life,  through  the  whole  wide  range  of  human  intelligence,  the  true 
direction  of  safety  and  of  progress.  This  is  a  time  beyond  almost 
any  other  in  the  history  of  the  nation  when  there  is  an  immediate 
need,  which  cannot  be  too  greatly  accentuated,  of  taking  a  careful  and 
conscientious  inventory  of  what  we  have  and  in  what  we  are  found 
wanting.  Our  national  pace  has  been  so  swift  that  it  is  high  time 
that  we  should  stop  and  take  breath  for  the  longer  running  that  in 
God's  good  grace  is  before  us  in  our  national  life;  and  the  university, 
so  far  as  it  shall  have  it  in  its  power,  should  be  that  force  to  set  it 
on  its  certain  way  toward  the  goal  of  successful  achievement. 

I  think  of  the  university,  then,  in  saying  this,  as  a  live  and  pro- 
gressive force,  and  not  as  passive  or  inactive  as  it  has  sometimes 
seemed  to  be;  and  I  have  thought  of  it  as  not  belonging,  in  work  or 
in  deed,  to  a  narrow  or  chosen  teaching.  The  true  university,  the 
university  of  the  present,  is  already  a  pregnant  force  in  the  life  of 
the  community,  of  which  as  scarcely  before  in  its  history  it  is  not 
only  a  part,  but  a  participant.  If  there  ever  was  a  time,  and  there 
doubtless  was,-  when  the  university  seemed  to  the  world  without  its 
gates  to  stand  consciously  apart  upon  a  height  of  its  own  self- 
righteousness,  that  day  has  long  since  disappeared ;  and  there  is  no 

*  An  address  delivered  at  the  Second  Commencement  of  the  Rice  Institute, 
Houston,  Texas,  June  n,  1917. 
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valley  so  deep  of  human  occupation  and  of  human  interest  that  does 
not  find  in  it,  too,  the  university  in  its  manifold  activities  working 
side  by  side  with  other  laborers  in  solving,  at  least  in  its  endeavors, 
the  complex  problems  of  living.  But  in  the  crisis  that  confronts  us 
not  only  as  a  nation  for  ourselves,  but  as  an  inseparable  part,  for  all 
time  hereafter,  of  the  interdependent  nations  of  the  earth,  it  must 
be  even  more  determinate  as  a  teacher  and  more  dominant  as  a 
leader  than  it  has  ever  been  before  in  the  whole  of  its  history. 

The  conscious  aim  of  every  American  university  at  the  present 
time,  wherever  it  may  be,  of  yours  and  of  mine,  and  whether  it  be 
supported  by  public  taxation  or  by  private  endowment,  is  service. 
And  by  service  I  mean  public  service  in  its  widest  and  most  com- 
prehensive sense.  Not  merely  in  the  generous  proffer  for  the  active 
and  ready  use  of  the  municipality,  the  state  and  the  nation  of  the 
teaching  and  research  equipment  of  the  university  in  materials  and 
men;  and  not  only  in  sending  out  into  the  community  competent 
engineers  to  build  the  country's  railways  and  bridges,  architects  to 
design  its  public  buildings,  lawyers  and  judges  to  serve  its  courts  of 
law,  and  physicians  to  heal  its  sick,  or  whatever  the  multitude  of 
callings  may  be  for  which  the  university  makes  provision.  Public 
service  in  the  intention  of  the  university  means  much  more  than 
this.  It  means  to  have  inspired  these  men  and  women  who  go  for- 
ward to  assume  their  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  material  affairs  of 
the  nation  with  the  spirit  of  service,  of  active  and  intelligent  and 
willing  participation  in  the  affairs  of  national  life  and  the  conscious 
responsibility  to  bear  their  part  of  its  burdens. 

And  just  here  lies,  in  a  most  fundamental  aspect  of  the  matter, 
the  inherent  responsibility  of  the  university  to  the  nation.  Its 
teachings  should  be  progressive ;  and  not  only  should  it  lead  along 
the  whole  long  line  of  thought  and  action,  whatever  that  may  be,  in 
the  ideality  of  a  new  conception  of  the  quest  in  search  of  truth  or 
in  the  reality  of  the  practical  application  of  new  discovered  fact, 
but  it  should,  in  its  attitude  toward  the  active  affairs  of  the  day,, 
keep  pace  with  the  day's  direct  interests  and  relations,  and  promptly 
and  fearlessly  lay  old  ideas  aside  if  they  are  unfitted  to  present-day 
conditions.  It  is  a  perfectly  apparent  fault  of  American  life  that 
we  have  as  a  national  characteristic  an  open  impressionism,  but  as  a 
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true  concomitant  a  lack  of  stability;  and  the  university  is  surely  not 
there  to  increase  or  encourage  it,  but  rather  to  preach  by  precept 
and  by  practise  an  enlightened  conservatism  that  should  have  its 
salutary  effect  upon  national  action.  There  should  be,  however,  in 
the  university  that  openmindedness  to  consider  as  its  broad  field  of 
activity,  not  only  the  precious  bequests  of  the  past,  however  remote 
they  may  have  been,  if  they  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  of  ex- 
perience and  found  worthy  of  keeping,  but  also  in  far  increasing 
measure,  and  particularly  and  emphatically  at  this  critical  time  in  the 
nation's  history,  of  the  immediate  interests  of  the  present. 

The  great  war  has  swept  us,  too,  as  inevitably  must  have  been 
the  case,  into  the  vortex  of  confusion  that  has  changed  the  world. 
This  is  a  new  era  and  a  new  epoch  of  human  history,  and  things 
will  never  be  the  same  again;  for  after  the  storm  and  the  murk  and 
the  clouds  of  the  conflict  have  been  cleared  away,  as  they  must  some 
time  be,  there  will  appear,  as  in  the  old-time  vision  of  a  world's  re- 
newal, a  new  earth  to  be  shaped  anew  to  the  needs  of  men.  And 
to  meet  these  needs  the  university  must  be  organized  to  new  and 
better  service,  if  it  is  to  make  the  response  that  can  reasonably  be 
demanded  of  it  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  mission.  More  than  ever 
before  in  this  country's  history  must  there  be  under  the  new  con- 
ditions that  are  already  here  a  deeper  consciousness  of  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  the  citizen  to  the  nation.  In  the  inaugural  address 
last  March  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  there  occurs  this 
significant  sentence :  "  The  thing  I  shall  count  upon,  the  thing  with- 
out which  neither  counsel  nor  action  will  avail,  is  the  unity  of 
America — our  America,  united  in  feeling,  in  purpose,  in  its  vision 
of  duty,  of  opportunity  and  of  service."  And  these  are  the  things 
in  very  truth  to  nationalize  a  nation,  to  unite  it  "  in  feeling,  in  pur- 
pose, in  its  vision  of  duty,  of  opportunity  and  of  service." 

And  is  there  not  just  here  the  true  mission  of  the  university  set 
forth  in  terms  as  unmistakable  as  if  to  it  they  had  been  directly  and 
consciously  applied  ?  The  ideals  of  its  accomplishment  are  as  plainly 
the  inculcation  of  the  vision  of  a  sense  of  service,  and  through  its 
teachings  of  the  opportunity  to  serve;  and  it  is  in  these  ways  and 
along  these  lines  that  the  university,  more  potently  than  almost  any 
other  human  institution  whatever,  must  be  not  only  the  support,  but 
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the  conservator  of  the  nation;  for  out  of  the  university  comes  and 
will  come,  not  alone  as  we  sometimes  express  it  the  hope  of  the 
nation,  but  to  no  uncertain  extent  the  reality  of  its  existence  and  its 
perpetuation. 

And  the  question  arises :  How  can  the  university,  in  the  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  its  potentialities,  better  fulfill  its  mission  in  the 
presence  of  the  new  and  untried  conditions  that  confront  us?  The 
war  messages  of  the  President,  that  will  go  down  to  history  among 
the  great  state  documents  of  the  nation,  have  sent,  as  no  such  public 
pronouncements  in  our  day  and  generation  have  done  before  them, 
a  thrill  of  patriotism  through  the  land  and  an  awakened  sense  of  the 
inherent  significance  to  all  of  us  of  our  democracy.  They  have  left 
an  ineffaceable  mark  upon  the  American  spirit,  and  there  is  no  new 
need  at  this  time  to  characterize  the  convincing  appeal  they  have 
sounded  that  has  touched  all  men's  hearts  and  remade  the  nation; 
but  in  all  of  it,  in  the  light  of  the  lesson  of  the  war  already  learned 
for  us,  who  have,  nevertheless,  in  reality  until  now  merely  looked 
on  from  a  distance,  there  is  no  appeal  more  trenchant  and  striking 
than  the  call  for  a  new  spirit  and  for  new  activities  in  American  in- 
dustry. For  truly,  "  It  is  evident  to  every  thinking  man,"  as  the 
President  states  so  emphatically,  "  that  our  industries  on  the  farms, 
in  the  shipyards,  in  the  mines,  in  the  factories,  must  be  made  more 
prolific  and  more  efficient  than  ever,  and  that  they  must  be  more 
economically  managed  and  better  adapted  to  the  particular  require- 
ments of  our  task." 

And  it  is  directly  here  that  I  would  call  in,  as  it  has  not  been 
called  in  before,  the  service  of  the  university.  I  would  not  decry 
for  an  instant  the  reawakened  patriotism  that  has  come  over  the 
land  with  the  declaration  of  war;  for  it  has  disclosed  the  soul  of  the 
nation.  But  an  emotional  patriotism  without  action  in  the  face  of  a 
world's  crisis  can  lead  nowhere  but  to  ultimate  disaster.  "  Patriotism," 
affirms  a  recent  writer,  "  is  useless  without  science,"  which  means, 
of  course,  that  patriotism  alone  is  impotent  to  conserve  or  to  con- 
struct, if  it  is  unsupported  by  the  application  of  expert  knowledge 
to  the  active  conditions  of  the  nation's  life.  I  would  join  indis- 
solubly  together  patriotism  and  science ;  and  to  meet  this  need  and 
without  any  thought  of  destroying  the  paramount  values  of  the 
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present,  I  would  make  the  idealism  of  the  university,  to  a  wider 
extent  than  many  of  us  have  thought  possible,  a  practical  idealism. 
The  service  of  the  university  and  its  opportunity  to  serve,  as  I  see 
it  in  the  light  of  the  present  and  the  prospect  of  the  future,  is  in  a 
new  and  extended  sense  and  as  never  before,  to  make  science  really 
the  handmaid  of  industry;  not,  in  any  sense,  to  curtail  or  discourage 
the  pursuit  of  science  for  science's  sake,  but  to  increase  it  in  breadth 
and  depth  beyond  any  conditions  at  hand  in  our  universities  and  in- 
stitutes of  research,  to  encourage  investigation  by  the  provision  of 
proper  opportunity  to  undertake  the  solution  of  new  and  important 
problems  whose  possibilities  have  been  surmised,  but  not  yet  real- 
ized, to  give  to  it  as  an  expansion  of  human  knowledge  no  barriers 
but  its  own  limitations  of  scrutiny  and  control. 

But  back  of  all  this,  and  in  direct  contiguity  with  it,  I  would 
place  the  industries  of  the  nation.  I  would  make  the  discoveries  of 
science,  however  theoretical  their  value  may  seem  in  the  beginning 
to  be,  immediately  applicable,  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  to  the  facts  of 
industry,  and  I  would  add  them  as  surely  in  this  way  to  the  indus- 
trial assets  of  the  nation.  And  to  bring  this  about  the  university 
itself  must  play  its  part  on  a  wider  stage  of  interest  and  of  action. 
With  a  new  and  enlightened  sense  of  service  it  must  establish  rela- 
tions more  intimate  and  more  sympathetic  with  the  industries  it 
shall  strive  to  help,  and  in  every  way  it  must  cooperate  with  them 
to  an  extent  untried  before. 

But  just  here  there  lies  a  danger  as  insidious  and  destructive 
as  any  that  confronts  the  university  or  the  nation;  the  danger,  I 
mean,  of  a  controlling  materialism,  of  the  centralization  of  aim  and 
of  effort  that  readily  follows  in  its  wake,  and  of  an  ultimate  stand- 
ardization not  only  of  national  activity,  but  of  the  nation's  thought 
and  feeling  that  in  the  end  isolates  it,  and  dehumanizes  it,  and 
makes  it  stand  apart  as  a  thing  unto  itself  and  different  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.  There  is  a  nation  that  has  gone  precisely  through 
this  process  of  national  decadence,  a  nation  that  beyond  any  other 
on  the  wide  face  of  the  globe  has  believed  in  and  eagerly  and  intelli- 
gently put  into  direct  and  effective  practise  the  discoveries  of  science, 
for  which  its  keenest  minds  have  been  ever  on  the  alert  and  to 
further  which  the  encouragement  by  opportunity  and  equipment 
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almost  without  limit  has  been  provided.  It  raised  itself  within  an 
astonishingly  short  time  to  an  extraordinary  height  of  material  pros- 
perity; but  in  so  doing  it  lost  utterly,  as  it  appears  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  its  vision  of  those  greater  things  that  constitute  a  nation  if 
it  is  to  take  its  place  side  by  side  with  the  enlightened  nations  of  the 
earth  in  the  forward  march  of  human  progress.  To-day  the  nation 
that  I  have  in  mind  is  a  nation  of  a  single  outlook,  and  that  a  wrong 
one;  for  it  has  lost  its  soul  through  a  standardized  materialism. 
And  this  is  not  solely,  to  be  sure,  through  the  application  of  science 
to  industry,  but  because  that  has  been  an  impelling  force  in  its 
ultimate  result  of  an  unprecedented  material  prosperity,  of  an  ex- 
pansion of  material  influence  undreamt  of  before,  of  an  efficiency, 
to  use  its  very  word,  of  organization  that  has  accrued  as  a  con- 
comitant to  every  aspect  of  national  life.  And  inevitably,  and  as 
directly  as  cause  and  effect,  it  has  obscured  the  nation's  horizon,  and 
more  than  anything  else  whatever  has  made  it  easy  to  destroy  the 
nation's  old-time  vision  and  to  bring  about  in  the  end  only  the 
thought  of  self-aggrandizement  and  selfish  prosperity.  And  this  is 
the  land  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  of  Kant,  and  Fichte,  and 
Schopenhauer,  and  Schleiermacher,  and  Schlegel,  and  all  that  long 
line  of  philosophical  thinkers  that  once  made  Germany  the  land  of 
contemplation  and  sometimes  even  the  land  of  dreams !  But  that 
Germany  has  disappeared  off  the  face  of  the  earth;  for  it  has  not 
left,  except  as  a  heritage  of  history,  a  living  trace  behind  it. 

There  is  a  need,  and  an  urgent  need,  in  America  for  a  far  closer 
attention  to  the  economics  of  national  life,  for  thereon  is  dependent 
in  the  end  the  very  fact  of  the  nation's  existence.  A  country,  how- 
ever, without  a  wider  vision  of  more  things  than  that  of  material 
prosperity  is  lost  indeed;  and  to  realize  it  now,  at  this  crucial  time 
in  our  own  nation's  life,  is  a  factor  of  national  preparedness  much 
more  vital  and  essential  in  its  ultimate  effect  than  any  question  of 
militancy  whatever ;  for  it  must  dominate  as  an  impelling  force  and 
be  more  than  ever  before  our  national  consciousness,  lest  having  in 
truth  once  found  our  soul,  we  shall  lose  it. 

There  is  no  cause  of  pessimism  as  to  the  national  attitude  toward 
these  things  or  alarm  for  the  national  safety.  There  is,  however, 
as  truly  as  in  the  affairs  of  men,  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  nations  that 
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must  be  taken  at  its  flood  to  lead  to  fortune.  And  this  is  the  time  to 
consider  it,  with  a  new  understanding  of  the  meaning  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  present  choice  of  direction  as  leading  to  desired  result. 
American  materialism  as  a  dominant  note  in  our  national  life  is 
still,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  myth  that  our  whole  history  from  its 
first  beginnings  absolutely  disproves;  and  it  has  never  been  more 
plainly  disproved  than  in  the  crisis  that  has  come  to  us,  in  our  turn, 
in  the  world's  conflict.  We  have  gone  into  the  war  with  a  true  and 
splendid  idealism,  with  the  idea  of  a  duty  to  perform  and  with  a 
feeling  of  exaltation  of  a  mission  to  fulfil  in  bringing  to  pass  those 
conditions  of  peace  and  stability  and  freedom  from  the  misrule  of 
autocracy  that  alone  can  make  the  world  a  fit  place  to  live  in.  An 
era  of  militant  activity  has  begun;  let  us  use  it  rationally  in  every 
way  for  the  eternal  good,  and  not  heedlessly  for  the  ultimate 
degradation  of  the  nation;  for  there  are  times,  and  this  is  one  of 
them,  when  thinking  men  search  their  souls  for  a  justification,  if  it 
can  be  found,  of  the  things  of  life  that  in  our  careless  self-sufficiency 
have  seemed  to  us  hitherto  a  matter  of  course  and  to  be  ours  for  the 
asking. 

And  the  university  in  this  new  nationalization  of  the  nation  has 
no  uncertain  part  to  play  to  carry  out  its  mission.  It  should  look 
more  carefully  and  closely  to  the  applications  of  science  to  industry, 
as  I  have  already  insisted;  but  it  must  also  look  with  jealous  care  to 
those  things  of  the  spirit  that  are  in  its  especial  keeping  to  inculcate 
and  to  cherish.  Never  in  all  our  history  has  the  university  been 
more  able  to  respond,  and  certainly  it  has  never  been  more  willing 
to  respond,  to  the  call  of  the  nation;  and  the  nation  as  never  before 
needs  its  help  to  fight  what  is  not  alone  our  cause,  but  the  universal 
cause  of  civilization  and  of  free  government.  In  the  President's 
War  Message  to  Congress,  which  cannot  be  too  frequemty  read  or 
quoted,  he  says  in  words  that  sound  like  a  trumpet  call :  "  We  shall 
fight  for  the  things  which  we  have  always  carried  nearest  our 
hearts — for  democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  au- 
thority to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  governments,  for  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion  of  right  by  such 
a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all 
nations  and  make  the  world  itself  at  last  free."    "  For,"  in  that  fine 
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phrase  that  has  already  become  a  watchword,  "  the  world  must  be 
made  safe  for  democracy." 

And  what  of  your  own  part,  the  part  that  you  are  to  play  who 
go  out  to-day  into  the  real  world  of  action?  You  stand  to-day,  as 
you  have  never  stood  before,  upon  the  actual  threshold  of  life.  Shall 
you  draw  timidly  backward  into  the  shade  of  your  own  individual 
environment  or  go  consciously  and  proudly  forward  into  the  brighter 
light  of  national  usefulness?  A  usefulness,  I  mean,  that  does  not 
selfishly  consider  your  own  personal  advancement  as  a  goal  of 
supreme  attainment  and  desire,  but  one  that  shall  further  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  welfare  of  the  community  of  which  you  are  an 
integral  part — a  part  intimately  constituent  of  the  whole  in  the  true 
spirit  of  modern  democracy,  a  part  that  only  by  its  fusion  with 
other  parts  can  make  the  militant,  forceful  whole,  that  with  an  irre- 
sistible preponderance  of  idea  shall  carry  the  nation  forward  upon 
the  upward  path  that  leads  to  national  integrity  and  the  national 
perpetuity  that  is  founded  upon  national  truth.  And  the  nation 
with  your  help,  and  only  with  it,  shall  in  this  way  realize  in  very 
truth  what  John  Milton  long  ago  saw  in  that  splendid  vision  of  a 
nation's  majesty:  "Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant 
nation  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking 
her  invincible  locks ;  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  mewing  her 
mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  mid- 
day beam." 

But  the  higher  planes  of  national  existence  can  be  attained  only 
by  the  conscious  striving  toward  those  ideals  of  national  integrity 
that  like  a  guiding  star  shall  lead  the  nation's  vision  and  whose 
course  if  followed  alone  shall  determine  to  us  and  to  succeeding 
generations  the  nation's  fate.  And  the  university,  too,  within  the 
nation,  must  keep  undiminished  its  vision  of  light  to  lead  it  onward 
to  a  deeper  significance  in  national  life  and  to  a  newer  and  wider 
national  usefulness.  In  no  wise  must  this  vision  fail.  For  where 
there  is  no  vision  the  nation,  and  with  it  the  university,  shall 
surely  perish! 

William  H.  Carpenter 
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WHILE  the  Cretan  saying,  'H  "/Xtbcro-a  pas  ehai  fxCa  fi€<yd\r)  aakdra 
holds  true  of  almost  every  language,  it  is  particularly  appo- 
site to  the  Rumanian.  As  the  language,  so  the  ethnic  consciousness 
and  the  racial  make-up  of  the  nation.  "  Traianus,  victa  Dacia,  ex 
toto  orbe  Romano  infinitas  eo  copias  hominum  transtulerat  ad  agros 
et  urbes  colendas,"  writes  Eutropius ;  and  his  testimony  is  borne  out 
by  the  direct  evidence  of  Latin  inscriptions.  The  nucleus  of  the 
Rumanian  nation  was  'thus  a  motley  assembly  of  races  that  had 
nothing  in  common  save  the  use  of  the  Latin  mivr].  The  Greek 
colonists  and  the  various  Thraco-Illyrian  clans  that  were  absorbed 
into  this  plebs  could  give  it  neither  ethnic  unity  nor  the  strength  to 
resist  the  onslaughts  of  the  Germanic  and  other  barbarians  con- 
tending for  the  spoils  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Had  it  not  been  for 
an  additional  stock  to  make  for  stability,  no  Romania  would  have 
risen  in  the  East  of  Europe.  According  to  so  eminent  an  authority 
as  Professor  Iorga  of  the  University  of  Bucharest,  this  stock  was 
furnished  by  the  Slav  settlers  of  the  fifth  and  the  following  cen- 
turies. Yet  the  proportion  of  Slavs  that  were  won  over  to  Latinity 
was  comparatively  small,  and  a  great  Slavia  thwarted  whatever 
efforts  the  ancestors  of  the  Rumanians  may  have  made  to  rejoin 
their  Dalmato-Italian  brothers  of  West  Romania. 

We  thus  understand  how  it  is  that  the  Rumanians  have  occa- 
sionally been  indebted  to  their  Slav  neighbors  for  cultural  property 
which  the  latter  had  borrowed  from  the  Romance  peoples  of  the 
West.  Witness  the  colinde  (Christmas  carols),  the  legendary 
figure  of  Emperor  Troian,  the  fairies,  Rusalii,  and  other  bits  of 
Rumanian  folklore  which  one  would  be  likely  to  regard  as  Roman 
heirlooms  (calender,  Traianus,  Rosalia)  were  it  not  for  the  findings 
of  comparative  philology.  As  for  native  Slavic  influence,  it  has 
dominated  the  whole  spiritual  life  of  the  Rumanian  peasant:  beliefs 
and  rites,  manners  and  customs,  plays  and  dances,  legends  and  tales, 
proverbs  and  conundrums.     The  identity  of  Slavic  and  Rumanian 
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thought  and  expression  is  discernible  even  in  the  apparently  spon- 
taneous sallies  cried  in  the  excitement  of  the  hora-dance  and  in  the 
improvisations  of  the  enamored  swain. 

The  process  of  ethnic  amalgamation  that  brought  into  being  the 
Rumanian  nation  continued  through  succeeding  centuries.  When 
out  of  the  mists  that  cloud  the  first  millennium  of  our  era,  the 
Rumanians,  then  known  as  Vlachs,  emerged  as  a  nomadic  people 
of  shepherds  and  marauders,  their  incursions  carried  them  from  the 
Pindus  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  the  Black  Sea,  bringing 
them  into  intimate  contact  with  every  Balkan  nation.  For  a  long 
time  the  Vlachs,  together  with  other  barbarians,  furnished  material 
for  the  Byzantine  armies,  until,  having  become  adept  in  warfare, 
they  drew  to  their  ranks  those  Balkan  inhabitants  whom  the  Greek 
Empire  could  not  keep  in  subjection.  Italians,  Slavs,  Albanians, 
Finnish  and  Turkish  tribes  were  welded  into  the  Vlach  Tsardom  of 
the  Assanides,  dreaded  alike  by  Crusaders  and  Greeks. 

What  a  poor  opinion  the  Greeks  had  of  these  barbarians  and  of 
their  songs  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  of  Bishop  Theophylaktos 
(c.  noo),  written  from  Ochrida: 

Lives  there  in  Ochrida  anyone,  not  a  headless  trunk,  who 
knows  respect  for  God  and  man?  .  .  .  Nay,  these  people  consider 
it  awful  and  degrading  not  to  mock  the  Bird  of  Zeus  in  every  way; 
and  they  ride  him,  covered  as  he  is  with  grime  and  filth,  letting 
out  an  unmelodious  and  inharmonious  howl  worthy  of  their  quag- 
mire souls. 

Thus  spoke  a  Greek  with  pretensions  to  culture.  The  Greek 
peasant,  however,  as  we  learn  from  contemporary  testimony,  did 
not  scruple  to  mingle  with  them  and  lead  their  mode  of  life. 
Neither  could  the  Vlachs  resist  the  ascendency  of  Greek  culture,  and 
the  Vlacho-Bulgar  state  patterned  itself  after  the  model  of  the 
Byzantine,  which  it  tried  to  supplant.  Greek  culture  directed  also 
the  career  of  the  first  Rumanian  baronies  and  the  vayvodates  that 
succeeded  them. 

Such  are  in  brief  some  of  the  historic  reasons  for  what  the 
Rumanian  has  in  common  with  his  Balkan  confreres,  Slavs,  Greeks, 
and  others.  His  songs,  as  theirs,  reveal  the  animistic  view  of  nature, 
the  simplicity  of  theme,  and  the  mixture  of  symbolism  and  realism 
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which  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  a  rustic  mode  of  life.  Per- 
vading all  these  songs  there  is  a  feeling  of  melancholy  resignation 
that  bespeaks  centuries  of  oppression.  They  all  agree  in  the  lavish 
use  of  hyperbole  and  metaphor,  as  well  as  in  certain  peculiarities 
of  style  and  expression  suggestive  of  proximity  to  the  Orient.  Not- 
withstanding these  common  traits,  it  is  possible  to  detect  some  points 
of  difference.  The  Rumanian  is  less  subjective  and  intellectual  than 
the  Greek ;  he  is  not  so  proud  nor  so  passionate  as  the  Serb ;  and  he 
does  not  show  the  deliberate  restraint  and  earnestness  of  the  Bul- 
garian. His  inclinations,  too,  are  somewhat  different.  In  his  love 
for  the  forest,  his  longing  for  solitude  and  a  vast  expanse  to  roam 
in,  the  Rumanian  has  to  this  day  retained  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  old  Vlachs ;  and  the  song  dearest  to  his  heart,  the  plaintive 
doina,  has  been  viewed  as  an  expression  of  the  conflict  between  the 
impulse  to  freedom  and  the  obstacles  that  trammel  it. 

Of  the  Vlachs  that  crossed  the  Danube  to  found  the  Rumanian 
nation,  some  settled  as  husbandmen  in  the  plains  and  fertile  valleys 
of  Transylvania  and  Wallachia;  but  others,  in  whom  the  roving 
instinct  was  too  deeply  rooted,  remained  shepherds  as  their  ancestors 
had  been.  It  is  to  such  as  these  that  we  owe  the  most  beautiful 
poetic  productions.    To  this  day 

the  shepherds,  especially  those  who  move  about  in  search  of  new 
pastures,  are  walking  collections  of  songs.  The  most  meritorious 
are  those  of  Birsa  (Burzenland),  who  tour  all  the  Rumanian  prov- 
inces. Traversing  Transylvania,  they  stop  at  the  Rodna  Mountains 
in  the  North;  thence  some  cross  over  to  the  Maramaros  peaks, 
while  others  disperse  into  Bukowina  or  in  the  opposite  direction, 
over  the  mountain  ranges  of  Korosland.  In  the  valleys  they  spread 
along  the  border  into  Rumania,  many  reaching  as  far  as  the  Danube ; 
some  even  set  foot  in  Bessarabia  and  Macedonia.  And  every- 
where they  go,  they  bring  in  and  bear  off  folk  poetry. 

In  Rumania  the  development  of  urban  life  has  exercised  a  bane- 
ful influence  on  folk  poetry ;  "  culture,"  says  Slaveikoff,  "  is  the 
death  of  folk  song,  for  it  destroys  that  whence  it  springs."  Not  so 
in  Transylvania,  where  the  Rumanian,  be  he  ever  so  cultured,  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  native  soil.    There, 

nearly  every  village  has  its  official  bard,  a  rather  elderly  person 
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of  jovial  disposition  and  inured  to  prolonged  entertainments.  He 
extends  invitations  to  weddings,  throughout  the  wedding  acts  after 
a  fashion  in  the  capacity  of  poetic  lecturer,  and  toasts  and  answers 
everybody  in  rhapsodic  verses,  devoid  of  meter,  but  rich  in  mono- 
rhymes.  ...  As  the  cook  brings  the  chicken  to  the  table,  he  de- 
livers a  logos,  thanking  her  in  witty  verse  that  sets  the  house  in  roar- 
ing laughter.  He  criticizes  everything,  in  a  dignified  sort  of  way. 
In  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  however,  these  rhapsodes  are  replaced 
by  Gypsy  minstrels. 

There,  in  fact,  the  Gypsies  are  the  Rumanians'  poetic  teachers 
par  excellence;  but  in  Transylvania  on  Sundays  and  holidays  it  is 
the  custom  for  young  men  to  visit  neighboring  villages  to  take  part 
in  the  festivities  of  the  day.  They  are  asked  to  sing  and  are  taught 
the  local  songs.  Yet  this  means  of  intercommunication  is  of  less 
importance  than  that  furnished  by  the  regimental  barracks  and 
county-fairs.  Within  the  village,  too,  people  gather  at  the  vintage 
or  at  the  corvee  (clacd),  held  on  behalf  of  the  priest  or,  perhaps,  a 
needy  neighbor — occasions  for  merriment  and,  good  wine  helping, 
verse-making  rivalry.  As  in  Ireland,  the  wake  {priveghiu,  Lat 
pervigilium)  is  accompanied  by  jest,  quip  and  song. 

According  to  the  Rumanian  poet  Coshbuc,  whom  we  have  been 
quoting  above,  women  improvise  more  easily,  but  do  not  display  any 
marked  originality  or  variety  of  thought,  their  songs  dealing  chiefly 
with  love  and  married  life.  Theirs  is  the  duty  to  elegize  the  dead, 
either  alone  or  with  the  assistance  of  professional  lamenters.  Pecul- 
iar interest  attaches  to  collective  song-making  at  the  girls'  bees. 
Coshbuc  tells  us  how  this  is  done : 

With  no  thought  of  singing  in  mind  they  converse  on  a  topic  of 
interest,  one  Helen's  misfortunes,  let  us  say.  After  much  talk  one 
of  the  girls  starts  singing: 

Brother  dear,  what  a  pity! 

Then  another,  looking  at  her  face,  takes  up  the  song  in  turn.  As 
by  a  miracle  each  one  of  them  reads,  so  to  say,  her  neighbor's  mind. 
All  together  they  utter  the  same  words,  the  same  verses,  as  though 
they  had  known  them  beforehand.  Not  all  the  girls  join  in  this 
song-making,  but  only  those  whose  voices  are  good,  i.  e.,  those  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  poetry.  .  .  .  This,  if  any,  is  objective  author- 
ship; for  Helen  herself  did  not  dream  of  singing  her  own  song. 
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A  complete  survey  of  Rumanian  folk  song  would  have  to  con- 
sider the  dirges  (bocete),  occasional  productions  such  as  the  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  carols  (colinde),  and  the  rudiments  of  dra- 
matic poetry  seen  in  the  vicleim  or  nativity  plays,  to  which  may  be 
added  wedding  and  other  ceremonial  songs.  Interesting  as  these 
are  to  the  student  of  folklore,  they  need  not  detain  us,  as  they  are 
mostly  borrowed  and  are  now  stereotyped.  Our  chief  concern  is 
with  lyric  poetry  (doina  and  hora)  and  the  ballad. 

To  the  Rumanian  every  event  in  his  life  is  an  occasion  for  song. 
He  sings  his  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  disappointment,  love  and 
hatred,  in  all  the  variety  of  their  manifestations;  his  songs  help  him 
lighten  his  toil,  while  away  tedium,  forget  cares  and  worries  and, 
in  short,  make  the  best  of  his  lot.  And  since  that  is  burdened  with 
inevitable  hardships,  except  for  the  dance-lyric  (hora),  in  which 
the  Rumanian  abandons  himself  to  the  joy  of  the  moment,  his  lyrics 
(dome)  are  usually  tinged  by  a  vague  feeling  of  melancholy  yearn- 
ing, by  him  designated  as  dor  (Latin,  dolor).  This  feeling  "  at  once 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  regret,  hope,  love,  and  may,  in  the 
peasant's  belief,  become  fatal  to  him  who  is  moved  by  it." 

In  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  feeling  it  expresses,  the  doina 
has  a  plaintive,  drawn-out  melody,  passing  from  a  soft  sigh  to  a 
loud  wail.  It  is  trilled  on  the  instruments  at  the  disposal  of  the 
rustic,  the  bagpipe,  flute  or,  in  their  absence,  a  leaf  of  a  tree  or  a 
flower.  The  use  of  this  most  primitive  of  musical  contrivances  may 
account  for  the  introductory  formula  of  the  doina,  jrunzd  verde 
(green  leaf),  followed  by  the  name  of  some  flower  or  tree.  The 
customary  meter  of  the  doina  is  the  trochaic  octosyllabic,  which  may 
lose  its  last  foot,  resulting  in  a  line  of  seven  syllables  with  masculine 
rime,  or  may  be  broken  into  two  riming  hemistichs.  The  verses 
usually  rime  in  consecutive  pairs,  but  the  same  rime  quite  often 
extends  to  more  than  two  lines.  By  the  lavish  employment  of 
rime  Rumanian  poetry  differs  markedly  from  the  Greek  and 
South  Slavic. 

"  When  the  breeze  is  gently  blowing,"  sings  the  shepherd,  "  my 
pipe  plays  sweetly  and  lulls  my  flock  to  slumber;  when  the  snow- 
storm rages  fiercely  my  flute  works  wonders,  dispelling  the  bitter 
frost."  The  shepherd's  sadness  at  the  approach  of  winter  is  given 
in  the  following  descriptive  doina  : 
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Thow  the  grain  prophetic,  dearest,* 
Let  your  eyes  shed  tears  no  longer; 
Throw  them,  throw,  and  musing  wonder 
Why  the  forest  gray  is  aging, 
Why  it  sheds  its  leafy  raiment 
And  it's  heroes  frightened  flee. 
Why  the  faded  leaves  are  falling, 
Before  darkness  day  is  shrinking, 
While  the  heroes  homeward  hasten 
And  their  forest  is  forgotten. 
Lo,  the  flocks  are  slow  descending 
And  the  doina's  heard  no  longer, 
And  the  dew  no  longer  sparkles. 
Rime  is  falling;  upward  striving 
Mists  the  sun  and  moon  bedarken. 
All  is  fog  and  hoary  snow  flakes, 
All  that's  seen  is  fog,  dense,  gloomy. 
Woe  is  me,  my  days  are  bitter ! 

This  doina  belongs  to  the  large  category  inspired  by  nature  feel- 
ing: 

Greenwood  of  the  rounded  leaves, 
Prithee,  give  me  of  thy  shadow ; 
Greenwood,  thou  of  outspread  blades, 
May  the  hoarfrost  never  strike  thee. 
Wildwood,  of  the  sered  leaves, 
Now  I  rest  me,  do  thou  rock  me; 
Wildwood,  thou  of  purplish  foliage, 
Now  I  rest  me,  now  caress  me. 

Rudow  has  cleverly  rendered  the  following  doina : 

Mochtest  du  verbrennen,  Wald ! 
Denn  ich  seh'  es  endlich  ein : 
Nur  in  deinem  Schatten  leb'  ich, 
Fern  von  dir,  kann  ich  nicht  sein. 

Wehe  dir,  verfluchter  Wald, 
Du  hast  mich  an  dich  gebunden, 
Und  doch  ist  schon  lang  die  Sehnsucht 
Nach  der  Einsamkeit'  geschwunden. 

Of  the  symbolic  doinas  the  following  is  quoted  for  its  brevity: 

On  a  sprig  in  the  forest 
The  blackbird  is  pining  away. 
Comes  the  cuckoo  and  asks  her : 

*  This  is  an  allusion  to  a  familiar  method  of  divination  by  means  of  grains. 
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Art  thou  dying,  dearest  blackbird? 

No,  cuckoo,  I  shall  not  die 

Until  I  have  nurtured  thy  nestlings  for  thee. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  what  mood  this  doina  was  first 
conceived.  Was  it  because  the  singer,  like  the  cuckoo,  felt  the  need 
of  sacrificing  friendship,  or  did  he  identify  himself  with  the  black- 
bird? According  to  the  legend,  the  blackbird  was  once  a  beautiful 
princess  and  is  forever  mourning  the  loss  of  her  young  husband. 

Naturally,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  doinas  are  songs  of 
love.  In  an  idyll  a  girl  refuses  the  marriage-offers  of  a  clerk  and  a 
miller,  both  highly  desirable  parties,  and  prefers  a  shepherd : 

Only  a  shepherd  will  I  wed 

For  his  lips  are  sweet. 

He  the  whole  day  long 

Never  ceases  singing  the  doina, 

Drives  the  fleecy  ewes  through  flowers 

And  the  snow-white  lambs  through  snow-drops ; 

And  his  evening  is  serene, 

Always  filled  with  purest  starlight 

And  the  full-moon's  silvery  beams. 

A  more  imaginative  example  is  the  following: 

Wandering  like  the  moon  through  stars, 
I  shall  roam  until  the  longing 
Of  my  best-loved  breaks  my  heart. 
When  the  longing  will  enthrall  me 
And  I'll  never  cease  my  weeping, 
Then  the  mountain-sides  will  quiver 
And  the  dale  my  wails  will  echo, 
And  the  peacocks  pitying  ask  me: 
"Youthful  hero,  whence  thy  sorrow?" 
— Verdant  leaf  of  sapless  tree, 
My  love  has  betrayed  me ! 

In  the  poetic  expression  of  love,  nature  plays  an  all-important 
role.  The  lovers,  fancying  themselves  to  be  birds  or  flowers,  ad- 
dress each  other  as  such ;  birds,  flowers,  stars,  mountains  become 
the  lovers'  messengers,  friends,  advisers  or  enemies.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  these  are  liberally  drawn  upon  to  furnish  poetic 
similes : 
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Yonder  moon  befits  the  heavens 
As  the  garland  does  my  belle ; 
And  the  stars  the  sky  adorning 
Are  like  my  beloved's  necklace. 

To  many  Rumanian  women  marriage  proves  a  source  of  endless 
toil  and  tribulations.  Hence  a  surprisingly  large  proportion  of 
doinas  containing  vivid  and  exact  descriptions  of  the  thousand  an- 
noyances that  daily  confront  her.  To  offset  these  a  married  man 
would  reprove  in  verse  his  wife's  shortcomings  or  dwell  fondly  on 
memories  of  single  blessedness. 

In  the  military  barracks  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  the 
Rumanian  is  very  unhappy.  "  Rather  than  fall  among  the  Musco- 
vite I  had  better  have  hanged  myself;  for  they  beat  and  torture  you 
if  you  talk  Moldavian.  Woe  unto  the  nation  at  the  mercy  of  for- 
eigners. Like  the  tree  planted  by  the  roadside,  it  is  stoned  by 
passers-by  and  bereft  of  its  branches."  Especially  pathetic  are  the 
songs  of  the  Rumanians  sent  by  the  Austrian  government  to  fight 
wars  not  of  their  own,  and  of  those  left  at  home. 

For  centuries  Rumanian  yeomanry  defended  'their  own  country 
against  Turkish,  Hungarian,  and  Polish  foes.  With  the  passing  of 
national  independence  and  the  consequent  dissolution  of  military 
organization,  many  a  peasant  followed  the  pursuit  of  klepht  or  hey- 
duck  which  enabled  him  to  wreak  vengeance  on  his  alien  oppressors 
as  well  as  on  the  landlords  of  his  own  race.  With  the  coming  of 
spring  the  Rumanian  is  called  to  a  life  of  freedom  and  deeds  of 
valor.  "  Ever  since  my  childhood,"  sings  one,  "  I  gave  promises  of 
valor.  Instead  of  slaving  at  my  spade,  I  was  wont  to  lead  my  bay 
to  water;  and  his  neighs  would  arouse  within  me  yearning  for  the 
verdant  forest,  the  fit  abode  of  a  roving  life.  As  a  boy  I  would  pro- 
vide myself  with  sheep  for  which  I  made  no  payment.  At  eighteen 
I  delighted  in  trying  to  see  whether  the  wine  was  refreshing,  its 
cellar  cool,  and  the  tavern-keeper's  wife  pretty."  As  the  reader  will 
perceive,  the  people  are  lenient  in  passing  judgment  on  their  heroes' 
conduct. 

On  Sunday  and  holiday  afternoons  one  may  see  in  front  of 
the  village  tavern,  or  at  some  other  appropriate  place,  a  merry 
throng  of  villagers  in  holiday  attire,   ready   for   the  hora-dance. 
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The  youths,  clad  in  white  homespun  adorned  with  fanciful  em- 
broidery, wear  flowers  in  their  hats;  the  maidens  and  matrons, 
arrayed  in  variegated,  bespangled  clothes,  display  their  neck- 
laces and  other  ornaments.  Taking  one  another's  hands  or  touch- 
ing a  neighbor  on  the  shoulder,  they  all  form  a  ring  around  the 
gypsy  musicians.  The  dancers  sway  alternately  right  and  left  until 
the  whole  circle  has  revolved  once;  or  else  they  follow  the  leader 
of  the  dance  in  single  file.  From  time  to  time  such  male  participants 
as  are  moved  by  the  fervor  of  the  dance  give  vent  to  their  feelings 
in  verses.  Shouting  and  exhortations  help  to  enliven  the  scene  and 
add  to  the  excitement.  The  name  hora  {x°P^,  Slavic  kolo,  horo) 
.  applies  not  only  to  the  dance  and  its  song,  but  also  to  the  sallies  of 
the  participants,  which  quite  frequently  serve  as  an  outlet  to  satirical 
propensities : 

When  I  went  to  my  beloved, 
I  found  her  clad  in  an  old  dress. 
Her  new  one  she  was  mending. 
There  was  another  hanging  on  a  beam 
With  patches  as  numerous  as  osier  leaves. 

Woe  is  me !     I  have  no  sandals  ; 
But  I  have  five  lady-loves. 

The  author  of  the  hora  likes  to  express  his  opinion  of  fellow- 
dancers  and  is  even  willing  to  take  an  objective  view  of  himself. 
Thus  the  hora,  as  is  to  be  expected  of  a  dance-song,  has  a  social 
significance  which  is  wanting  in  the  doina.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  establish  a  hard-and-fast  rule  by  which  the  two  genres  may 
always  be  distinguished,  as  not  infrequently  the  same  words  make 
indifferently  a  doina  or  a  hora  according  to  the  singer's  mood.  Two 
more  examples  will  show  the  variety  of  hora  themes : 

Fair  maiden !     Would  thou  wert  an  icon, 
to  be  worshipped  by  day  and  embraced  at  night. 

Under  the  spreading  reed  On  the  verdant  meadow 

Sits  a  sulking  hag.  A  blooming  lass  passes. 

Round  her  the  grass  is  shrivelled,  All  the  butterflies  attend  her. 

What'  was  once  green  is  now  withered ;  What  was  faded  is  now  verdant, 

The  sweet  has  turned  to  bitter,  What'  was  bitter  turns  to  sweet, 

Gladness  changed  to  sorrow.  And  sorrow  turns  to  joy. 
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In  form  the  epic  poetry  of  the  Rumanians  does  not  materially 
differ  from  the  lyric.  It  is  traditionally  and  quite  arbitrarily  divided 
into  the  mythical,  the  domestic,  and  the  historic  ballad.  The 
so-called  mythical  epic  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  other 
European  nations,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  note  of  pecul- 
iarity rewards  the  labor  of  the  investigator.  Thus,  like  the  Serb, 
the  Rumanian  sings  the  incestuous  love  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon, 
his  sister;  but,  by  identifying  the  latter  with  Ileana  Cosinzeana,  the 
fairy-queen  of  flowers,  he  allows  the  hearer  free  play  in  drawing 
from  his  cherished  fund  of  fairy-lore.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  greater  caution  than  has  hitherto  been  exer- 
cised by  native  folklorists  must  be  employed  in  drawing  inferences 
as  to  actual  folk  beliefs  from  their  poetry.  It  would  be  absurd,  as 
Krauss  has  shown,  to  ascribe  any  mythological  import  to  such 
legends  as  the  above. 

Greater  literary  interest  attaches  to  the  ballads  designated  as 
domestic  by  Gh.  Dem.  Teodorescu,  the  author  of  the  largest  col- 
lection of  Wallachian  songs.  Typical  of  this  group  is  the  ballad  of 
Chirutsa,  of  which  the  opening  and  final  lines  are  here  literally 
translated : 

Green  leaf,  three  hazelnuts  I  Fame  spread  throughout  the 
world  of  the  beauty  of  young  Chira,  the  sweet  sister  of  the  priest  of 
Craiova  Bridge.  The  meadows  had  no  fairer  flower  than  she,  nor 
the  sky  a  brighter  star.  And  so  the  news  of  her  reached  the  land 
of  the  cruel  Turk.  Lo,  one  bright  morning  she  laved  her  fair 
visage,  combed  her  tresses,  turned  to  the  East  to  pray  to  God,  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  wondered  at  what  she  beheld.  Had  the 
thorns  blossomed  or  did  she  espy  crimson-robed  Turks  in  hiding? 

(The  story  relates  how  the  prowling  Turks,  on  being  welcomed 
by  her  brother,  made  known  their  intention  of  claiming  Chirutsa 
for  one  of  their  number.  This  the  priest  indignantly  refused  and 
was  beheaded  after  a  fierce  struggle.  The  maiden  was  allowed  to 
bury  the  bloody  head  beneath  the  thistles,  "  so  that  the  flowers 
might  mourn  and  the  bees  sing  his  dirge."  In  a  swoon  she  was 
carried  to  the  bank  of  the  Danube.  When  she  awoke  she  was  al- 
lowed to  wash  her  hands  of  her  brother's  blood  and,  in  doing  this, 
flung  herself  into  the  river,  where  she  was  followed  by  her  captors.) 

And  the  wise  Danube,  there  where  Chirutsa  expired  turned  into 
a  placid  stream ;  but  at  the  place  where  the  Turks  were  drowned  it 
became  a  whirlpool,  and  has  been  foaming  ever  since. 
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So  close  are  the  bonds  between  the  young  hero  and  his  steed, 
the  shepherd  and  his  dog  and  flock,  that  several  ballads  are  wholly 
devoted  to  these  dumb  servants  of  man.  One  of  the  most  beautiful, 
as  well  as  the  simplest,  of  ballads  tells  of  the  friendship  between  a 
young  shepherd  and  his  yeanling,  Mioritsa.  Her  master  was  envied 
for  his  riches  by  two  other  herdsmen  who  plotted  his  death.  Of  this 
the  lambkin  learned  and  warned  her  master,  who  showed  no  con- 
cern: 

Lambkin  of  Birsa,  if  thou  sayest  sooth  and  I  am  to  die  at  sunset 
on  this  millet  valley,  bid  my  enemies  bury  me  near  by  behind  the  cot, 
so  that  I  may  hear  my  dogs.  This  tell  them,  and  at  my  head  place 
thou  my  favorite  flutes :  the  mellow-voiced  beechen  flute,  the  plain- 
tive flute  of  ivory,  and  the  spirited  linden  flute.  Then  the  wind  will 
blow  into  them  and  my  drove  will  gather  to  mourn  me  in  tears  of 
blood.  But  thou  must  not  tell  them  that  I  was  slain ;  instead,  tell 
them  only  that  I  have  wedded  a  stately  queen,  the  betrothed  of  this 
world ;  that  at  my  wedding  a  star  is  fallen  and  the  sun  and  moon 
held  the  bridal  crown.  Wedding-guests  were  the  fir-trees,  the  lofty 
mountains  were  priests,  myriads  of  birds  my  musicians,  and  the 
stars  my  wedding-torches.  But  shouldst  thou  espy  my  aged  mother 
wandering  the  fields  and  asking  of  everyone:  "Who  has  known  or 
ever  seen  my  fair  shepherd  son?  His  waist  is  slender  enough  to 
pass  through  a  ring;  his  countenance  is  clear  as  froth  of  milk;  his 
mustache  is  like  the  spike  of  corn;  his  hair,  a  raven's  feather;  his 
eyes,  dark  as  the  blackberries" — take  pity  on  her  and  tell  her 
merely  that  I  have  married  a  king's  daughter,  far  away  in  a  land  of 
bliss.  .  .  . 

There  is  another  class  of  epic  poems  in  which  a  slight  foun- 
dation of  historical  truth  supports  a  fanciful  structure  of  marchen- 
motifs.  In  these  the  bit  of  reality  has  been  employed  to  lend 
verisimilitude  to  the  body  of  the  legend.  A  capital  example  is  fur- 
nished by  the  legend  of  the  cathedral  of  Curtea-de-Argesh,  a  master- 
piece of  Byzantine  architecture,  built  in  15 17  at  the  behest  of 
Neagoe  III.  Basarab,  Prince  of  Wallachia.  This  was  brought  by 
the  people  into  connection  with  the  time-honored  belief  in  the  neces- 
sity of  human  sacrifice  to  insure  the  stability  of  an  edifice. 

In  the  legend,  a  mythical  Negru-Voda  (Black  Prince)  entrusted 
the  erection  of  the  church  to  the  master-builder  Manole  and  his 
nine  masons,  who  all  agreed  to  forfeit  their  lives  in  case  of  failure 
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in  their  work.  Try  as  they  might,  they  were  baffled  in  their  efforts 
by  an  invisible  agency  which  wrecked  every  night  the  work  of  the 
previous  day.  A  dream  having  revealed  to  Manole  that  a  human 
sacrifice  was  required,  he  entered  upon  a  secret  pact  with  his  as- 
sistants to  inter  in  the  foundations  the  first  woman  of  their  families 
to  bring  their  midday  meal.  As  luck  had  it,  this  proved  to  be 
Manole's  own  wife.  When  he  saw  her  from  the  scaffold,  he  ap- 
pealed to  heaven  for  gales  to  prevent  her  coming.  His  prayer 
availed  him  not,  for  his  faithful  wife  braved  the  tempest  in  her 
determination  to  reach  him.  When  she  had  arrived,  Manole,  pre- 
tending to  play,  immured  her  in  the  foundations.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  edifice,  the  Prince  asked  the  masons  whether  they 
could  build  another  surpassing  it  in  beauty.  Their  boastful  answer 
proved  their  undoing,  for  the  prince  ordered  them  to  be  left  to 
perish  on  the  roof.  The  masons  attempted  flight  by  means  of 
wooden  wings,  but  fell  to  earth.  As  Manole  made  his  attempt,  he 
heard  the  wails  of  his  dying  wife,  fell  to  earth,  and  perished  like  his 
companions.  According  to  the  bard,  the  spot  where  he  died  is 
marked  by  a  spring  of  water  bitter  as  tears. 

The  reader  may  be  interested  in  comparing  this  with  the  Serbian 
legend  of  The  Building  of  Skadra,  done  into  English  by  Sir  John 
Bo  wring.  In  a  version  current  among  the  modern  Vlachs  (Ru- 
manians of  Macedonia),  three  brothers  pledged  themselves  under 
penalty  of  death  to  finish  within  seven  years  a  bridge  over  the  River 
Arta,  at  the  boundary  of  Greece  and  Epirus.  For  six  years  they 
struggled  in  vain  at  their  task,  thwarted  in  their  efforts  by  the  swift 
waters  of  the  river.  A  bird  bade  the  eldest  mason  immure  the  wife 
of  his  younger  brother  in  order  to  escape  death.  The  message 
seemed  heaven-sent  and  the  three  agreed  to  obey  it.  When  the 
victim  approached  and  saw  traces  of  tears  on  her  husband's  face, 
she  sought  the  cause  and  was  told  that  a  ring  had  been  lost  in  the 
foundations  of  the  bridge.  She  offered  to  search  for  it,  thus  en- 
abling the  masons  to  attain  their  end.  Of  this  legend  German  trans- 
lations combining  accuracy  with  poetic  merit  have  been  published 
by  Kurt  Schladebach  (in  3.  Jahresbericht  des  rumdnischen  Instituts 
zu  Leipzig,  1894,  and  in  volume  5  of  Romdnische  Revue). 

Rumanian  history  is  rich  in  instances  of  heroism  worthy  of  epic 
commemoration.  If  the  times  are  too  remote  when  the  Vlach  Tsars 
were  threatening  the  very  foundations  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
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such  Rumanian  princes  as  Mircea,  the  implacable  foe  of  Bajazet; 
Vlad  the  Impaler,  that  prototype  of  Ivan  the  Terrible;  the  Great 
Stephen  whom  Europe  and  Asia  heralded  as  the  Champion  of 
Christendom;  his  son,  the  adventurous  Peter  Raresh  who  chal- 
lenged Soleiman  the  Magnificent;  Michael  the  Brave,  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg's  ally,  whose  mighty  sword  realized  the  dream  of  a 
Greater  Rumania, — might  each  have  become  the  hero  of  an  epic. 
As  it  is,  their  names  are  hardly  remembered  by  their  people,  and 
humbler  princes  and  even  heroes  of  foreign  nations  have  usurped 
their  places.  There  is  some  justification  for  this  attitude  of  a  people 
towards  leaders  who  did  nothing  to  stem  the  current  that  dragged 
their  subjects  into  a  state  of  serfdom.  Yeomanry  was  lost  with  the 
peasant's  liberty,  and  with  it,  too,  went  the  consciousness  of  national 
solidarity.  The  glories  of  the  nation's  past  and  its  heroic  pro- 
tagonists died  out  of  the  people's  memory. 

In  contrast  with  certain  justice-loving  boyars  and  in  antagonism 
to  them  the  people  perpetuate  in  song  the  names  of  a  few  princes 
to  whom  are  ascribed  acts  of  gross  injustice  and  oppression.  There 
are  songs,  however,  in  which  the  boyars  themselves  are  censured. 
Thus  one  of  the  oldest  epic  poems  deplores  the  murder  of  Prince 
Radul  of  Afumatsi  by  the  treacherous  Boyar  Dragan  (1529). 

More  than  the  boyars  the  Rumanian  has  admired  his  heyducks. 
In  the  older  epics  their  activities  are  directed  against  the  foreigners. 
The  heyduck's  names  are  legion.  One  of  them  is  Stanislav,  an  im- 
placable foe  of  the  Turks,  who,  betrayed  by  his  servant,  falls  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  A  millstone  is  tied  to  his  neck  and,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  he  is  flung  into  the  Danube;  yet  his  superhuman 
powers  enable  him  to  come  to  the  surface.  He  swims  safely  to 
Drstor  (Silistria)  and  goes  in  quest  of  a  sword  that  would  not  break 
in  his  powerful  hands.  None  suits  him  until,  at  an  old  Jew's,  he 
recovers  one  which  the  Turks  had  stolen  from  him.  After  ending 
the  Jew's  life,  he  issues  forth  to  terrorize  the  Turks,  who  flee  for 
safety  to  their  coffee-houses : 

They  would  hide  under  the  bed, 
Upset  the  coffee-cups, 
Throw  away  their  chibouques, 
Leave  their  slippers  behind  them, 
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And  lose  their  tobacco  pouches. 
But  Stanislav  searched  them  out, 
Dragged  them  from  under  the  beds, 
And  beheaded  them  with  his  sword. 
Not  one  of  them  was  left. 

The  ballads  in  which  the  heyduck  appears  as  a  brigand  are  of 
more  recent  origin  than  those  which  show  him  in  conflict  with  for- 
eign foes.  These  outlaws  are  a  queer  lot.  There  is,  for  instance, 
one 

Stoian  the  Falcon,  a  former  priest 
With  his  priestly  hat  tilted  on  his  ears; 

another, 

Manea,  hideous 
And  misshapen, 
Manea,  thick-set 
And  cantankerous ; 

a  third,  Miu,  who  rides  gaily  singing 

So  touching  a  song 

That  the  mountains  echo  it, 

The  falcons  assemble, 

The  old  woods  awaken, 

The  leaves  whisper, 

The  stars  twinkle, 

And  stop  in  their  course, — 

and  his  enemy 

Aga  Soliman,  Reaching  to  his  girdle. 

An  old  knave  He  has  (hearken  brother) 

With  ruffled  beard  Long,  broad  swords, 

Greyed  in  evil  deeds,  A  spiked  musket, 

And  a  heart  of  steel. 

The  folk  poet  takes  delight  in  depicting  all  the  incidents  of  their 
lives :  their  depredations  and  struggles  with  the  authorities  or 
among  themselves,  their  love  affairs  and,  as  it  often  happens,  their 
end  on  the  gallows.  Few  are  pardoned  or  escape.  One  Corbea  lan- 
guished in  chains  for  many  years,  so  long,  in  fact,  that  when  his 
mother  once  succeeded  in  nearing  the  window  of  his  dungeon  and 
asked  whether  he  was  still  alive,  she  spoke  as  to  the  infant  she  had 
once  known.    His  answer  was 

Meseems  I  am  still  alive. 

Knowing  that  the  prince  was  a  great  horse-fancier,  Corbea  sent  his 
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mother  with  an  offer  to  exchange  her  son's  best  steed  for  his  liberty. 
The  prince,  eager  to  obtain  the  horse,  feigned  to  accept  the  offer 
and,  as  no  one  else  could  ride  him,  his  master  had  to  be  sent  for. 
The  shaggy  and  repulsive  prisoner  was  allowed  to  have  his  hair 
cut,  was  dressed  in  new  clothes,  and  his  hand  was  unloosened  to 
enable  him  to  seize  the  reins.  This,  of  course,  was  what  Corbea 
was  waiting  for,  and  with  lightning  speed  his  courser  carried  him 
over  the  court-walls. 

Such  are  the  olden  songs  (cdntece  batrdnesti) ,  as  the  Rumanian 
calls  them,  rugged  and  straightforward  as  the  people  who  sing 
them.  At  the  present  time  adaptations  from  the  singing-halls  of 
Paris  and  Vienna,  and  the  obscene  and  silly  songs  of  the  mahala 
(semi-oriental  suburb  of  Bucharest),  popularized  by  strolling  gypsy 
minstrels  and  soldiers,  are  vitiating  the  peasants'  songs,  which  they 
tend  to  drag  down  to  their  own  level.  Attached  though  he  be  to  his 
poetic  heirlooms,  the  peasant  all  too  readily  acknowledges  the 
superiority  of  the  maudlin  songs  of  the  city.  The  times  are  long 
gone  when  foreign  envoys  were  welcomed  with  national  music, 
when  the  vayvode's  halls  rang  with  epics  of  praise  and  dispraise  of 
national  princes,  and  the  hora  was  danced  by  the  chief  dignitaries  of 
state  led  by  a  great  boyar.1  Feliciu  Vexler 

1  Bibliographical  Note. — The  first  Rumanian  man  of  letters  to  publish  a  col- 
lection of  folk  songs  was  the  poet  Vasile  Alecsandri  (1852-53),  who  wrote: 
"J'ai  respecte  le  sujet,  le  style,  la  forme  et  meme  plusieurs  rimes  incorrectes, 
qui  font  partie  de  leur  caractere.  Loin  done  de  les  avoir  arrangees  conforme- 
ment  au  gout  moderne,  je  les  ai  conservees  comme  des  bijoux  d'or  que  j'aurais 
trouves  couvert's  de  rouille  et  aplatis.  J'en  ai  fait  disparaitre  les  taches  et  leur 
ai  rendu  leur  eclat  primitif.  Voila  tout  mon  merite."  Unfortunately  he  took 
the  liberty  of  making  alterations  and  additions  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance 
of  antiquity,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  invent  several  with  a  view  to  demon- 
strating the  patriotism  of  the  peasant  and  his  faithful  recollection  of  old  vay- 
vodes.  These  spurious  songs  have  deceived  most  native  and  practically  all 
foreign  critics.  The  best  ballads  of  the  collection  are  included  in  Ballades  et 
chants  populaires  de  la  Roumanie.  .  .  .  Trad,  par  V.  Alecsandri  avec  une  Intro- 
duction par  M.  A.  Ubicini  (lb.,  1855).  Based  on  the  same  collection  is  also 
the  Paris  thesis  of  Cratiunesco  (I.  Craciunescu),  Le  peuple  roumain  d'apres  ses 
chants  nationaux  (1874),  which  is  of  no  value  to  scholars. 

A  selection  of  the  poems  which  G.  D.  Teodorescu  took  down  from  the  lips 
of  an  old  Gypsy  lautar  (fiddler),  Petrea  Cretul  Solcan,  appeared  as  Le  roman- 
cer 0  roumain  (Paris,  1896).  Another  romancer 0  of  the  same  place  and  date  is 
due  to  Jules  Brun,  a  French  publicist  who  lived  in  Rumania.  Professor  Emile 
Picot  published  Chants  populaires  des  roumains  de  Serbie    (Paris,   1889),  con- 
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taining  texts  and  translations.  Several  colinde  and  other  songs  of  a  seasonal 
character  will  be  found  in  Revue  des  traditions  populaires  (vol.  4,  1889,  pp. 
193-202). 

German  translations  of  Rumanian  folk  poems  are  plentiful  and  meritorious. 
The  best  known  are  W.  von  Kotzebue's  Rumanische  Volkspoesie  (Jassy,  1853), 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  historical  ballad ;  and  D.  Rudow's  Rumanische  Volkslieder 
(Leipzig,  1888),  mostly  lyrics.  Both  authors  occasionally  depart  from  the  origi- 
nal for  the  sake  of  expression.  Other  translations  were  published  by  J.  K. 
Schuller  (Romanische  Volkslieder,  Metrisch  Vbers.  u.  Erl'dutert,  Vienna,  1859)  ; 
F.  W.  Schuster  (Vber  das  Walachische  Volkslied,  Hermannstadt,  1862),  who 
renders  the  peculiarities  of  form  of  the  original;  A.  Franken  {Rumanische 
Volksdichtungen,  Danzig,  1889)  ;  E.  Bacmeister  {Das  Rumanische  Volkslied  im 
Siebenburgen,  Beilage  zur  Allgem.  Zeitung,  1897,  No.  62)  ;  Carmen  Sylva,  and 
others.  The  periodicals  Romanische  Jahrbilcher  (Romanische  Revue)  and  Aus 
Fremden  Zungen  contain  both  renderings  and  critical  studies.  The  best  intro- 
duction to  our  subject  is  the  critical  work  of  Dr.  George  Alexici,  Geschichte 
der  Rumanischen  Litteratur,  in  Deutscher  Umarbeitung  von  K.  Dieterich  (Leip- 
zig, 1906).  Mention  must  be  made  also  of  Heinrich  von  Wlislocki,  whose  Aus 
dem  Leben  der  Siebenbiirger  Rum'dnen  (Hamburg,  1889)  treats  of  folk  songs  in 
connection  with  the  daily  life  and  customs  of  the  peasants. 

A  work  similar  to  the  last  named,  but  conceived  on  a  much  larger  scale,  is 
Mme.  T.  Stratilescu's  interesting  From  Carpathian  to  Pindus,  Pictures  of  Rou- 
manian Country  Life  (Boston,  1907).  Some  of  the  ballads  in  the  collection 
of  Alecsandri  have  been  translated,  or  rather  paraphrased  and  abridged  in  prose 
by  Eustace  C.  Grenville  Murray  under  the  inappropriate  title  of  Doine  (London, 
1854;  a  second  edition  of  1859  bears  the  title  The  National  Songs  and  Legends 
of  Roumania).  It  contains,  besides  folk  songs,  a  number  of  literary  pieces. 
The  Rouman  Anthology  of  Henry  Stanley  (Hertford,  1856;  cf.  Westminster 
Review,  vol.  67,  1857,  pp.  315-318)  has  an  appendix  of  translations.  A  partially 
successful  attempt  to  turn  Rumanian  folk  poetry  into  English  rime  was  made 
by  Charles  F.  Keary  (in  Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  12,  1882,  pp.  578-582)  ;  the 
irregular  meter  of  some  of  his  renderings  and  the  departure  from  originals  are 
apt  to  exaggerate  their  quaintness.  The  poems  published  by  Mme.  Vacarescu 
(Helen  Vacaresco)  in  The  Bard  of  Dimbovitsa  (London,  1892-94;  1902)  and 
Songs  of  the  Valiant  Voivode  (lb.,  1905)  bear  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
genuine  Rumanian  folk  poetry.  Yet  outside  of  Rumania  they  have  misled  some 
critics.  Thus,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  1891  (vol.  56,  pp.  715-16),  a  writer 
found  in  them  "  the  wild  melancholy  and  the  fierce  simplicity  of  all  true  popular 
ballads";  and  "the  absence  of  allusion  to  Christian  ideas"  suggested  to  him  that 
"  the  basis  of  the  poems  may  belong  to  the  pre-Christian  era."  Similarly,  in 
Revue  Bleue  (4th  series,  vol.  12,  1899,  pp.  499-503),  Edouard  Schure  wrote: 
"  Les  Chants  du  rhapsode  de  la  Dambovita  sont  l'oeuvre  d'une  nation  et  non 
pas  d'un  seul  poete.  II  y  a  la  trop  de  naivete  et  trop  de  profondeur,  trop  d'emo- 
tion  et  trop  d'experience,  trop  de  larmes  et  trop  de  sang  pour  un  individu.  La 
voix  d'un  peuple  y  balbutie  avec  la  majeste  de  la  tradition." 

On  Vlach  folk  songs  the  reader  may  consult  G.  Weigand's  Die  Aromunen 
(vol.  II,  Leipzig,  1894).  A  few  texts  of  no  especial  literary  merit  will  be  found 
in  The  Nomads  of  the  Balkans  of  Messrs.  Wace  and  Thompson  (London. 
1914). 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PHILOSOPHY1 

PROFESSOR  JAMES  was  fond  of  quoting  from  the  introduc- 
tion to  Gilbert  Chesterton's  book  on  Heretics  a  passage  deal- 
ing with  the  importance  of  philosophy.  Once  read,  the  passage 
sticks  in  the  memory.  Chesterton  believed  that  he  found  a  prevail- 
ing disregard  of  philosophy,  that  "general  theories  are  everywhere 
condemned."    He  then  goes  on  to  say : 

But  there  are  some  people,  nevertheless — and  I  am  one  of  them 
— who  think  that  the  most  practical  and  important  thing  about  a 
man  is  still  his  view  of  the  universe.  We  think  that  for  a  landlady 
considering  a  lodger,  it  is  important  to  know  his  income,  but  still 
more  important  to  know  his  philosophy.  We  think  that  for  a  gen- 
eral about  to  fight  an  enemy,  it  is  important  to  know  the  enemy's 
numbers,  but  still  more  important  to  know  the  enemy's  philosophy. 
We  think  the  question  is  not  whether  the  theory  of  the  cosmos  affects 
matters,  but  whether,  in  the  long  run,  anything  else  affects  them. 

This  statement  expresses  a  truth,  even  if  it  expresses  it  in  a 
Chestertonian  way.  For  my  part,  the  study  of  history,  the  ob- 
servation of  men,  and  my  understanding  of  current  events  have 
increasingly  deepened  my  own  belief  in  the  importance  of  philos- 
ophy, in  the  importance,  that  is,  of  general  and  more  or  less  sys- 
tematic views  of  the  world,  of  history,  and  of  human  life.  Is  this 
belief,  I  ask  myself,  a  result  of  the  natural  bias  of  my  own  studies ; 
or  is  it  a  sound  belief,  susceptible  of  persuasive  proof  and  verifiable 
by  accepted  methods  of  verification?  Is  it,  in  short,  the  expression 
only  of  a  personal  conviction,  or  the  expression  of  an  impersonal 
fact?  With  the  theme  implied  in  this  question,  I  propose  to  deal. 
I  propose  to  indicate  the  sense  in  which  philosophy  seems  to  me  to 
be  important,  and  to  give  some  illustrations  of  the  way  in. which 
philosophy  influences  human  action. 

When  I  speak  of  the  importance  of  philosophy  I  do  not  mean 

1  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  delivered  at  the  University  of  California  on 
May  IS,  1917. 
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its  importance  as  a  contribution  to  science.  I  mean,  rather,  its 
efficacy  or  its  power.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  philosophy 
makes  no  contribution  whatever  to  science.  I  do  not  share  this 
belief,  but  I  am  willing  to  leave  its  possessors  for  the  present  undis- 
turbed. For  the  question  of  scientific  value  is  never  settled  by  such 
considerations  as  I  am  concerned  with  here.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
scientific  value  in  which  I  am  at  present  interested,  but  something 
quite  different.  I  am  interested  in  the  fact,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that 
philosophy  is  one  of  the  things  which  make  men  differ  from  one 
another  and  which  make  peoples  differ  from  one  another.  I  mean, 
as  Chesterton  suggests,  that  if  we  are  to  understand  men  and  esti- 
mate their  influence,  it  is  fully  as  important  to  know  what  their 
philosophy  is  as  it  is  to  know  anything  else  about  them.  I  mean  that 
nations  and  peoples  make  their  special  contributions  to  civilization, 
not  only  on  account  of  their  numbers,  their  wealth,  their  geo- 
graphical position,  their  industry,  and  their  science,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  their  philosophy.  I  mean  that  universities  are  eminent 
and  influential,  not  only  on  account  of  their  scholars  and  the  con- 
tributions to  knowledge  and  efficient  instruction  their  scholars  make, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  general  views  of  human  life  and  the 
world  which  their  scholars  entertain.  That  is  what  I  mean  when, 
neglecting  whatever  scientific  value  philosophy  may  have,  I  empha- 
size its  importance  as  an  effective  factor  in  human  concerns.  And 
finally,  because  I  believe  that  philosophy  is  such  a  factor,  I  believe 
profoundly  in  the  study  of  it  and  in  its  educational  importance. 

The  history  of  science  may  be  written  as  the  record  of  the  pro- 
gressive acquisition  by  man  of  accurate  and  precise  knowledge  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lives.  But  one  can  not  proceed  far  with  that 
record  without  discovering  that  man  has  imagination.  He  is  no 
simple  and  naive  observer  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives;  or, 
rather,  his  observations  are  never  simply  the  unbiased  recording  of 
events  and  sequences.  They  are  set  in  a  perspective  which  his 
imagination  has  already  formed.  They  are  made  with  an  instru- 
ment which,  I  will  not  say,  distorts  them,  but  which  certainly  intro- 
duces into  them  an  element  relevant  to  his  anticipations.  He  ob- 
serves, that  is,  not  simply  what  is  happening,  but  that  which  is  about 
to  happen ;  and  that  expectation  of  the  thing  to  come,  however  slight 
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and  ill- formed,  always  outstrips  the  quickness  of  his  eye.  He  sees 
events  moving  into  their  consequences,  into  a  future  they  will 
presently  possess.  Events  are  thus  for  him  never  merely  occur- 
rences; they  are  possibilities  and  potentialities;  so  that  he  is  com- 
pelled by  his  own  observation  to  conceive  a  possible  world  while  he 
looks  at  an  actual  one.  No  doubt  his  picture  of  that  possible  world 
is  colored  by  his  memory  of  what  he  has  experienced;  but  since  he 
has  experienced  expectation  and  possibility,  his  imagination  out- 
strips his  memory.  Being  a  creature  of  desire  and  impulse,  his 
imagination  finds  abundant  material  with  which  to  construct  his 
realm  of  possibility.  So  he  comes  to  anticipate  not  only  the  ex- 
periences he  will  have,  but  those  he  will  never  have.  Thus  he  makes 
a  picture  of  the  world  before  he  has  explored  it,  and  invents  the 
universe  before  he  has  discovered  it.  Because  his  pictured  world 
of  possibilities  is  only  possibly  the  real  world,  man's  observations 
lead  him  into  error  and  subject  him  to  the  life-long  discipline  of 
conceiving  a  world  of  possibilities  which  will  not  trick  him  when  he 
trusts  it. 

In  some  such  summary  fashion  we  may  express  the  method  by 
which  we  make  our  discoveries.  The  essential  thing  about  that 
method  is  that  no  observation  whatever  ever  gives  us  a  simple,  iso- 
lated, atomic  fact.  It  gives  us  a  universal  in  which  the  individual 
can  be  no  doubt  distinguished,  but  which  is  always  more  than  that 
distinction.  When,  therefore,  we  observe,  in  terms  of  a  time- 
honored  proposition  of  logic,  that  "  Socrates  is  a  man,"  our  observa- 
tion implies  all  the  anthropology  we  possess;  and  that  means  that 
we  have  looked  at  Socrates  with  an  eye  to  the  possibilities  which 
we  conceive  he  may  fulfil.  No  doubt  our  conception  of  these  possi- 
bilities has  been  formed  on  the  model  of  other  observations,  but 
these  observations  are  like  the  one  in  question  in  that  mixture  of 
fact  and  expectation  which  we  can  not  escape.  Consequently  the 
history  of  science  is  not  the  record  of  man's  careful  and  minute 
observations.  It  is,  rather,  the  record  of  the  disciplining  of  his 
imagination.  It  is  the  record  of  how  he  has  educated  himself  to 
expect  what  will  eventually  happen  under  specified  conditions. 
Now  this  education  means  the  progressive  refinement  and  criticism 
of  his  world  of  possibilities,  of  the  universe  he  invents  before  he 
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has  discovered  it.  It  means  that  the  scientist  in  him  is  always  pur- 
suing the  philosopher  in  him  with  the  philosopher  always  ahead  in 
the  pursuit. 

The  control  of  thinking  and  action  by  general  ideas,  by  some 
more  or  less  clearly  defined  general  view  of  human  life  and  the 
world,  appears  thus  to  be  something  that  is  not  an  accident.  It  is 
rather  something  natural  to  the  sustained  operation  of  intelligence. 
We  might  call  it  a  natural  law  on  a  par  with  other  laws  of  nature. 
Indeed  we  might  do  more.  We  might,  by  a  closer  attention  to  it, 
discover  what  mental  activity  is,  as  a  response  of  man  to  his  sur- 
roundings and  as  a  genuine  instrument  of  adaptation,  an  effective 
factor  in  shaping  events.  Yet  this  much  seems  clear;  thinking  and 
intelligent  action  are  not  reactions  equal  and  in  opposite  directions 
to  the  stimulus  which  excites  them.  They  are  responses  controlled 
in  some  way  by  anticipated  possibilities.  I  can  not,  therefore, 
escape  the  conclusion  that  these  anticipated  possibilities  are  fully  as 
much  a  factor  in  determining  what  a  man  will  think  and  what  he 
will  do  as  are  his  physical  constitution  or  the  economic  conditions 
of  his  existence. 

The  empirical  evidence  for  this  conclusion  is  abundant.  The 
difference  between  the  practise  of  what  we  call  magic  and  the  prac- 
tise of  what  we  call  science  is  a  philosophical  difference.  It  is  by 
no  means,  as  we  are  sometimes  wont  to  suppose,  only  an  experi- 
mental difference.  For  you  can  not  refute  the  believer  in  magic  by 
a  scientific  experiment  any  more  than  you  can  convince  the  scientist 
of  the  truth  of  magic  by  a  successful  incantation.  Both  can  cite 
experiments  in  their  favor.  The  magician  has  even  a  certain  ad- 
vantage over  the  scientist,  because,  if  his  experiment  fails,  he  has  a 
ready  explanation  for  the  failure  in  the  capricious  character  of  the 
world  with  which  he  deals.  Like  Baalam,  he  can  move  to  another 
place,  where,  peradventure,  God  will  let  him  curse  the  chosen 
people.  Indeed  the  scientific  habit  of  mind  is  far  less  natural  to 
man  that  the  magical  habit.  The  former  is  an  acquired  habit,  won 
painfully  and  with  much  labor.  It  is  not  natural  to  children;  and 
the  majority  of  adults  the  world  over  still  believe  more  confidently 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  occult  than  they  do  in  the  efficacy  of  natural 
causes.     Again,  the  difference  between  the  regular  physician  and 
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the  Christian  scientist  is  not  so  much  a  difference  in  successful  or 
unsuccessful  practise  as  it  is  a  difference  in  philosophy.  Both 
have  a  specific  regimen  for  their  patients,  and  this  regimen  is  agree- 
able less  to  the  cure  they  would  effect  than  it  is  to  the  kind  of  world 
they  conceive  that  to  be  in  which  cures  are  effected.  They  may 
argue  with  one  another,  but  they  can  neither  think  nor  work  to- 
gether. 

Now  I  am  not  here  concerned  with  the  question  how  such  con- 
trasted philosophies  arise  or  fall  or  how  their  advocates  come  to 
have  confidence  or  to  lose  confidence  in  them.  Nor  am  I  concerned 
with  their  truth  or  falsity.  But  I  am  concerned  with  their  power. 
They  are  forces  for  man's  weal  and  woe.  They  affect  our  institu- 
tions, our  laws,  and  our  education.  They  influence  the  expenditure 
and  distribution  of  money.  They  account  for  the  fact  that  there 
are  more  temples  than  hospitals,  and  more  enthusiasm  in  speech 
than  wisdom  in  action.  They  diversify  and  variegate  civilization. 
They  multiply  human  differences.  They  promote  envy  and  hatred 
and  malice  as  well  as  kindness  and  sympathy  and  affection. 

The  same  sort  of  difference  in  power  is  discovered  in  more  re- 
stricted regions  of  human  interest,  even  within  the  domain  of  sci- 
ence itself.  Why  is  it,  for  instance,  that  biologists  so  generally  and 
so  vigorously  oppose  vitalistic  theories?  It  can  hardly  be  because 
they  can  successfully  refute  these  theories,  for  that  they  have  never 
done.  It  is  rather  because  the  vitalist,  in  proportion  as  he  is  con- 
vinced of  his  vitalism,  ceases  to  experiment  and  to  inquire.  Berg- 
son's  Creative  Evolution  may  carry  a  certain  conviction  to  the 
mind.  It  may  yield  a  genuine  inspiration.  It  may  transport  us 
with  a  vision  of  a  vital  impulse  realizing  itself  in  a  varied  and  a 
beautiful  world.  It  may  be  true.  But  it  does  not  increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  world's  flora  and  fauna.  It  does  not  affect  in- 
dustry and  the  arts.  It  does  not  promote  the  founding  of  new 
laboratories  for  research.  It  does,  however,  bring  satisfaction  to 
many  a  perplexed  soul  and  lead  it  to  a  more  lively  fellowship  with 
a  living  world.  Driesch  can  give  to  science  the  results  of  experi- 
mental research  which  are  fertile  in  stimulating  further  experi- 
ments; but  when  he  turns  vitalist,  he  ceases  to  experiment  and,  in 
terms  of  the  contemptuous,  but  ill-advised  words  of  his  critics, 
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begins  to  write  books  on  philosophy  instead.  He  turns,  rather,  to 
human  history  and  seeks  to  make  men  more  fully  conscious  of 
neglected  factors  in  their  striving  lives. 

In  the  face  of  such  striking  differences  as  these  I  can  not  hide 
complacently  in  my  own  cave  or  view  opinions  different  from  my 
own  as  the  silly  aberrations  of  feeble  minds.  I  am  stimulated 
rather  to  try  to  understand  and  appreciate  these  differences,  to  see 
how  they  operate,  to  discover  to  what  they  lead  and  precisely  what 
results  they  attain.  I  seek  some  measure  of  their  power,  because 
only  by  its  power  can  a  philosophy  be  judged.  Propositions 
about  individual  things  may  be  true  or  false,  but  a  philosophical 
view  of  the  world  can  hardly  be  proved  true  or  false.  It  can  com- 
mend itself  only  through  enlarging  our  comprehension,  quickening 
our  appreciation,  and  strengthening  our  hold  on  happiness. 
Whether  any  intention  lay  back  of  our  appearance  on  this  earth 
decreeing  that  we  should  be  this  or  that  may  be  a  question  we  can 
never  satisfactorily  answer;  but  whether  we  want  happiness,  a  life 
achieving  a  valued  end,  and  a  masterful  control  of  the  good  and 
evil  in  the  world,  is  a  question  to  which  but  one  answer  has  ever 
been  given.  To  want  these  things  is  natural  for  us  as  for 
water  to  find  its  level.  Again,  the  question  whether  intelligence 
was  given  to  us  in  order  that  we  might  attain  such  ends  may  for- 
ever remain  open.  But  it  is  not  an  open  question  whether  intelli- 
gence is  a  means  to  those  ends.  Nor  is  it  an  open  question  whether 
intelligence  operates  by  controlling  the  actual  world  through  a 
prospect  of  what  that  world  might  possibly  be.  In  one  of  his  his- 
tories Duruy  says  of  that  place  which  was  once  St.  Petersburg, 
"Thus  through  the  art  of  man  there  arose  a  beautiful  city  on  a 
spot  where  nature  intended  only  a  swamp."  That  is  what  man 
does  when  he  has  the  audacity  to  conceive  nature  as  an  instrument 
for  his  desires  and  to  use  her  in  the  interest  of  his  imagination. 

But  I  have  gone  farther  than  I  intended  at  this  point,  in- 
cautiously exhibiting  perhaps  something  of  my  own  philosophy 
or  anticipating  what  should  later  be  said  more  appropriately.  As 
I  wrote,  some  glimpse  of  the  comedies  and  tragedies  of  human  life, 
its  loves  and  hatreds,  its  unquenchable  hope  and  prospect  shot  out 
between  thought  and  page,  and,  true  to  my  contention  here,  con- 
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trolled  the  written  words.  But  I  should  go  on  to  speak  of  the 
power  of  philosophy  over  peoples;  for  men  are  not  only  individu- 
alized by  their  philosophies;  they  are  also  combined  by  them. 
Through  their  devotion  to  their  land,  their  kin,  and  their  institu- 
tions, they  turn  the  vision  of  their  common  possibilities  into  a 
philosophy  of  common  action,  and  conceive  themselves  to  be  citi- 
zens of  a  state  which,  like  Plato's  perfect  city,  is  not  confined  by 
chain  and  compass  to  some  surveyed  position  of  this  earth's  crust, 
but  rises  upward  calling  for  loyalty  and  patriotism.  Theists  and 
atheists,  materialists  and  spiritualists,  mechanists  and  vitalists, 
gnostics  and  agnostics,  magicians  and  scientists,  can  all  sink  their 
individual  differences  in  answer  to  that  call. 

In  the  old  world  the  grouping  of  peoples  according  to  their 
kinship  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  different 
cultures.  Racial  differences  and  peculiarities  can  not  be  disre- 
garded. But  we  are  learning  that  they  can  be  greatly  exagger- 
ated. What  divides  Europe  to-day — and  from  Europe  we  can 
most  readily  take  our  examples — what  divides  Europe  to-day  is  not 
so  much  peculiarities  of  stock  as  peculiarities  of  customs,  institu- 
tions, ideas,  and  language.  The  intellectual  differentiation  is  far 
more  marked  than  the  physical  or  the  economic.  In  these  latter 
respects  it  is  uniformity  rather  than  diversity  which  strikes  the 
traveller.  So  much  of  the  business  of  living  has  become  inter- 
nationalized that  as  one  passes  from  place  to  place  one  finds  little 
difficulty  in  accommodating  oneself  to  the  economics  of  daily  life 
wherever  one  goes.  One's  intellectual  accommodation,  however, 
is  quite  a  different  matter. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  been  in  another  place  as  ex- 
citing as  the  city  of  Rome,  unless  perhaps  it  is  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  Eternal  City  is  not,  as  the  philosopher  might  wish  to 
find  it,  the  city  where  one  beholds  things  sub  specie  cetemitatis.  It 
is  an  internal  dialectic.  The  Vatican,  the  Quirinal,  ancient  Rome — 
these  are  not  places,  or  divisions  of  the  city  in  time  and  space. 
They  are  ideas,  veritable  philosophies  which  clash  and  contend 
with  one  another,  loudly  proclaiming  that  Italian  unity  is  not  yet 
achieved,  even  if  there  is  political  unity  and  all  the  outward  marks 
of   civil  and   economic   uniformity.     There   is   no   national   self- 
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consciousness  and  no  attained,  steadying,  and  controlling  concep- 
tion of  what  Italy  is.  If  I  mistake  not,  her  part  in  the  present 
crisis  is  the  natural  outcome  of  her  state  of  mind.  She  has  been 
perplexed,  not  because  questions  of  gain  or  loss  are  perplexing, 
not  on  grounds  of  utility,  but  because  she  can  not  tell  herself  what 
she  is.  She  has  never  yet  made  up  her  mind.  And  the  city  of 
Rome  is  the  epitome  of  all  this,  a  city  trying  desperately  hard  to 
think  and  to  obtain  the  glory,  the  leadership,  and  the  authority  once 
held  by  another  city  of  the  same  name  set  on  the  same  seven  hills. 
The  contrast  presented  by  France  and  Germany  is  striking.  It 
is  not  that  there  are  no  differences  of  opinion  in  France,  for  in- 
stance. Frenchmen  have  not  all  the  same  tastes.  Naturally  they 
have  not  all  the  same  views  on  political,  social,  and  religious 
questions.  But  they  have  pretty  much  the  same  views  as  to  what 
France  is,  and  as  to  what  it  is  to  be  a  Frenchman. 

There  is  (said  one  of  them)  in  the  French  character  something 
sociable,  something  sympathetic,  something  which  makes  its  way 
with  greater  facility  and  effect  than  does  the  national  genius  of  any 
other  people;  whether  from  our  language,  whether  from  the  turn  of 
our  mind,  or  our  manners,  certain  it  is  that  our  ideas  are  more  popular 
than  those  of  any  other  people,  present  themselves  more  clearly  and 
intelligibly  to  the  masses,  and  penetrate  among  them  more  readily ; 
in  a  word,  clarity,  sociability,  sympathy,  are  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  France,  of  her  civilization,  and  it  is  these  qualities  which 
render  her  eminently  fit  to  march  at  the  very  head  of  European 
civilization. 

That  was  said  nearly  a  century  since  by  Guizpt ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tially what  Frenchmen  believe  about  themselves  to-day,  and  to  a 
large  extent  what  others  believe  about  them.  Guizot  expressed  him- 
self with  a  restrained  modesty.  Had  he  given  himself  full  liberty, 
he  would  doubtless  have  said  that  civilization  is  really  a  French 
invention.  He  is  at  much  pains  to  define  the  term;  and  he  makes 
very  clear  that  he  does  not  mean  by  civilization  comfortable  living, 
religious  or  political  liberty,  social  equality,  successful  industry,  or 
scientific  and  artistic  achievements.  These  together  do  not  make  up 
civilization.  It  is  these  things  penetrated  by  clarity,  sociability, 
and  sympathy.    By  way  of  contrast  we  might  remember  that  Burke 
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once  said  that  civilization  depended  upon  two  principles,  the  spirit 
of  a  gentleman,  meaning  the  British  country  squire,  and  the  spirit 
of  religion.  We  might  remember  also  that  Napoleon  said  that 
France  stood  for  glory;  but  that  saying  proved  that  he  was  not  a 
Frenchman. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  prove  that  Guizot's  estimate  of  the  part 
played  by  France  in  European  history  is  correct ;  but  I  would  assert, 
and  with  more  time  I  believe  I  could  prove,  that  the  part  she  has 
played  has  been  colored  and  in  large  measure  determined  by  her 
conception  of  civilization  and  her  passion  for  it.  By  bringing  to 
bear  upon  industry,  politics,  and  society  those  forces  which  she  calls 
clarity,  sociability,  and  sympathy,  she  has  produced  something 
which  no  other  country  has  produced.  And  when  to-day  she  says 
she  is  fighting  for  civilization,  she  knows  what  she  means  and 
believes  what  she  says.  Naturally,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  she 
is  not  fighting  also  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  for  revenge.  I 
mean  that  not  for  these  things  is  she  conscious  of  spending  her 
money  and  shedding  her  blood,  but  for  something  in  her  estimation 
incomparably  more  precious. 

Germany  to-day  is,  perhaps,  a  still  more  striking  example  of  my 
thesis.  As  a  political  unity  she  is  but  little  older  than  Italy;  but, 
unlike  Italy,  she  has  achieved  national  self-consciousness  with  a 
rapidity  and  coherency  for  which  I  can  find  no  parallel  in  history 
unless  it  be  those  fifty-three  years  of  ancient  Rome  which  im- 
pressed the  imagination  of  Polybius  and  made  him  write  his  history. 
We  have  been  examining  of  late  with  a  more  discriminating  eye 
than  heretofore  precisely  what  have  been  the  contributions  which 
Germany  has  made  to  mankind  at  large.  Whatever  our  resulting 
estimate  may  be,  we  can  not  escape  the  discovery  that  Germany 
believes  that  her  greatest  contribution  is  herself.  "Wir  sind  das 
Salz  der  Erde."  She  believes  this  not  because  it  is  a  fact  to  be 
proved  by  an  appeal  to  experience.  It  is  rather  a  truth  which  one 
does  not  prove  inductively,  but  which  one  should  demonstrate  philo- 
sophically, "  nach  Principien."  This  temper  of  mind  is  so  contrary 
to  that  of  the  Frenchman  or  the  Englishman  that  in  the  former  it  is 
apt  to  cause  rage  and  in  the  latter  amusement  or  disgust.  I  have 
known  Englishmen  in  Germany  who  regarded  Germans  with  an 
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amused  interest  much  as  they  would  regard  children  playing  at  a 
game  wherein  all  the  fun  was  derived  from  the  perfection  of  the 
rules.  They  looked  upon  Germany  as  a  rule-ridden  land  where 
liberty  and  spontaneity  were  impossible,  one  of  the  least  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  They  have  learned  since  that  the  game  was  be- 
lieved in  profoundly  and  accepted  voluntarily.  Freedom  is  a  word 
which  Germans,  like  other  peoples,  love;  but  it  has  its  German 
meaning,  which  has  often  been  misunderstood.  I  have  heard  Ger- 
mans say,  for  instance,  and  have  read  it  in  German  books,  that  the 
German  people  are  not  capable  of  self-government.  But  this  has 
been  said  not  in  self-depreciation  nor  as  a  confession  of  weakness. 
It  has  been  said  because  in  their  philosophy  "  perfect  freedom  is 
perfect  obedience  to  perfect  law."  The  perfect  law  comes  first, 
then  perfect  obedience,  and  only  then  the  desired  goal  of  perfect 
freedom.  Men  are  not  born  free,  but  they  attain  freedom  through 
the  regulation  of  their  lives  by  fixed  principles  coherently  and  sys- 
tematically conceived.  Wesen,  Ordnung,  and  Regierung,  system, 
order,  administration,  not  clarity,  sympathy,  and  sociability,  are  the 
watchwords.  This  philosophy  they  have  believed  so  profoundly, 
expressed  so  repeatedly,  and  practised  so  thoroughly,  that  they  have 
won  for  themselves  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  ordered  and 
most  orderly  people  in  the  world.  We  speak  of  their  efficiency. 
They  speak  of  their  Kultur.  For  their  pride  is  less  in  the  things 
they  do  than  in  the  way  they  do  them. 

Their  feeling  of  superiority  is  consequently  different  from  that 
of  other  peoples.  Egotism  is,  I  suppose,  natural  to  both  individuals 
and  nations.  In  some  sense  dear  to  us  we  are  all  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  The  character  of  German  philosophy  gives  to  German  ego- 
tism a  distinction  and  peculiarity.  Its  confidence  is  not  that  of  self- 
assertion,  but  that  of  natural  endowment  and  of  destiny.  It  is 
itself  conceived  to  be  based  on  principles  which  guarantee  and 
demonstrate  it.  For  the  German  Empire  as  Germans  think  of  it  is 
not  a  federation  of  states  agreeing  together  to  live  in  cooperation 
and  mutual  adjustments  as  need  arises.  It  is  The  State.  And  that 
means  that  it  is  much  more  than  a  convenience  for  the  German 
people  who  are  fortunate  in  possessing  it.  It  is  a  type  of  what  Welt- 
wesen,   Weltordnung,   and  Weltregierung,   essentially  are.      It  is 
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forced  to  maintain  itself  militantly  in  a  disordered  world.  And 
when  it  goes  to  war,  the  stake  is  not  new  territory,  but  its  own 
existence  and  the  security  of  its  power. 

Every  nation  is  convinced  of  the  higher  value  and  consequently 
of  the  better  right  of  its  own  civilization,  and  is  inspired  by  a  strong 
desire,  which  is  like  an  unconscious  natural  force,  to  attain  more 
and  more  authority  for  its  own  civilization.  Not  every  nation  is 
conscious  of  this  force.  ...  If  ever  the  battle  between  higher  and 
lower  civilization  should  cease  in  the  world's  history,  our  belief  in 
the  further  development  of  mankind  would  lose  its  foundation.  We 
should  be  bereft  of  a  great  and  an  ideal  hope.2 

A  highly  cultured  and  strong  nation  may  not,  without  a  struggle, 
give  up  national  possessions,  once  they  have  been  acquired ;  it  must 
have  such  belief  in  the  power  of  its  national  culture,  and  such  faith 
in  its  own  strength,  that  it  feels  itself  capable  of  and  justified  in, 
enriching  them.3 

Goethe  depicted  the  German  nation  as  a  man,  not  in  Wagner, 
who  is  filled  with  satisfaction  by  the  contemplation  of  the  splendid 
things  he  has  ultimately  accomplished,  but  in  Faust,  who,  with  high 
self-confidence,  is  always  at  pains  to  achieve  greater  things,  and,  as 
the  ultimate  conclusion  of  wisdom,  gives  utterance  to  the  truth  that 
"he  alone  deserves  liberty  and  life  who  must  conquer  them  daily 
anew."4 

1  can  not  conceive  how  consideration  of  utility  or  commercial 
advantage  could  alone  have  involved  Germany  in  the  present  crisis. 
But  I  can  conceive  how  such  a  temper  of  mind,  such  a  philosophy, 
if  you  will,  should  breed  the  notion  on  Teutonic  soil  of  Germania 
contra  mundum.  I  can  understand  how  Germans  should  think  that 
they  are  fighting  for  their  existence. 

"  For  a  general  about  to  fight  an  enemy,  it  is  important  to  know 
the  enemy's  numbers ;  but  it  is  more  important  to  know  the  enemy's 
philosophy."  Since  the  beginning  of  this  terrible  war  the  distinction 
has  been  frequently  made  between  the  German  people  and  the  Ger- 
man government.  It  was  made  by  President  Wilson  in  his  mem- 
orable address  to  Congress  on  April  2.  To  some  minds  that  distinc- 
tion has  seemed  insincere  and  futile.     But  I  take  it  that  what  this 

2  Imperial  Germany,  Prince  von  Biilow,  page  243. 

3  Ibid.,  page  268. 
*  Ibid.,  page  280. 
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distinction  means  is  a  matter  of  ideas.  It  is  in  a  sense  futile  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  German  people  and  their  government,  because 
they  have  accepted  that  government,  acquiesced  in  it,  and  supported 
it  with  their  lives.  They  are  responsible  for  it.  But  it  is  not  futile 
to  recognize  that  we  are  not  at  war  with  Germany's  numbers,  but 
with  Germany's  philosophy.  It  is  that  philosophy  which  makes 
those  numbers  formidable.  We  ourselves  are  a  peace-loving  people. 
We  did  not  want  this  war.  Many  of  us  still  find  intolerable  the 
idea  that  we  should  go  out  to  kill  the  friends  and  relatives  of  many 
of  our  own  citizens.  But  it  is  essential  that  we  recognize  that  those 
whom  we  are  about  to  face  in  battle  are  relatives  and  friends  in 
blood  and  propinquity  only.  They  are  not  relatives  and  friends  in 
ideas.  Their  gods  are  not  our  gods,  and  their  ideas  are  not  our 
ideas.  And  their  gods  and  their  ideas  are  in  arms  against  the  world. 
We  may  speculate  as  we  may  about  the  causes  of  the  war  and  about 
the  responsibility  for  starting  it,  but  we  can  no  longer  speculate  re- 
garding what  it  is  now  about.  It  is  now  about  this  one  thing, 
whether  ideas  shall  be  promoted  by  discussion  or  by  force  of  arms. 
Peace  has  ceased  to  exist  and  the  methods  of  peace  have  become 
ineffective.  You  can  not  deal  rationally  with  ideas  when  ideas  con- 
front you  with  a  sword.  Until  that  sword  is  shattered,  there  can  be 
done  no  great  work  in  the  world  for  men's  lasting  good.  That  is 
why  we  are  at  war.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  are  justified 
on  our  part.  The  question  is  one  of  fact  simply.  By  force  of  arms 
Germany  would  make  the  rest  of  the  world  bow  to  her  ideas.  In 
the  face  of  that  fact  there  is  no  need  to  declare  that  war  exists  or 
to  justify  our  part  in  it.  It  does  exist  whether  we  will  or  no,  and 
we  are  in  it  whether  we  will  or  no.  For  again,  a  philosophy  in  arms, 
defying  the  world,  is  itself  the  destruction  of  the  world's  peace.  It 
is  important  for  us  to  know  the  enemy's  philosophy,  for  without  his 
philosophy  his  numbers  are  insignificant.  It  is  important  that  we 
recognize  that  ideas  are  mighty  forces  in  this  combat,  and  make  our 
preparations  accordingly.  It  is  not  easy  to  combat  a  philosophy  in 
arms. 

I  might  go  on  and  cite  British  utilitarianism  as  still  another 
illustration  of  the  power  of  national  philosophies.  But  my  exposi- 
tion thus  far  has  been  so  fragmentary  and  inadequate  that  I  hesitate 
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to  prolong  it.  I  have  not  attempted  to  evaluate  these  philosophies 
or  to  criticize  them.  Nor  have  I  ventured  to  examine  the  causes 
which  have  produced  them.  For  my  interest  has  not  been  in  their 
causes,  but  in  them  as  themselves  causes  of  far-reaching  effects  and 
as  illustrations  of  a  law  of  human  intelligence.  That  law  is  as  old 
as  philosophy,  and  philosophers  have  usually  stated  it  in  terms 
of  knowledge.  They  have  said  that  the  individual  is  known  in 
terms  of  a  universal,  and  consequently  that  for  knowledge  the  uni- 
versal is  prior  to  the  individual.  I  have  tried  to  indicate  that  this 
priority  is  due  to  the  nature  of  intelligence  itself,  a  fact  involved  in 
every  conscious  response,  so  that  both  thinking  and  acting  are  in  a 
measure  controlled  by  general  ideas.  What  these  general  ideas  are 
and  how  they  operate  become  thus  questions  of  fundamental  im- 
portance both  for  the  understanding  of  human  events  and  for  the 
attempt  more  adequately  and  successfully  to  control  these  events  in 
the  interest  of  human  happiness.  Philosophy  is  the  study  of  gen- 
eral ideas.  More  especially  it  is  the  study  of  those  ideas  when  they 
are  systematized  into  a  general  view  of  the  world,  or  of  nature,  or 
of  history,  or  of  human  life.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  such  gen- 
eral views,  involving  as  they  do  the  completion  and  rounding  out 
in  the  imagination  of  what  is  never  completed  or  rounded  out  in 
fact,  can  never  adequately  be  judged  by  the  standards  of  true  and 
false.  As  I  have  said,  we  invent  the  universe  before  we  have  dis- 
covered it.  Our  inventions  are  consequently  likely  to  be  far  less 
contributions  to  knowledge  than  are  the  particular  discoveries  we 
make  about  particular  things.  They  are  far  less  amenable  to  ex- 
perimentation and  verification.  Yet  they  are  powerful  factors  in 
human  development.  If  we  can  not  decide  upon  their  truth  or 
falsity,  we  can  at  least  undertake  a  criticism  of  their  power.  Such 
a  criticism  I  understand  to  be  the  primary  business  of  philosophical 
instruction  and  of  philosophical  investigation.  It  is  no  doubt  diffi- 
cult to  discover  how  particular  ideas  operate  and  of  what  specific 
effects  they  are  the  specific  causes.  But  I  can  not  believe  it  to  be 
impossible.  At  least  it  is  not  impossible  to  do  effectively  what  I 
have  done  here  hastily  and  inadequately,  namely,  to  exhibit  philos- 
ophy as  an  important  factor  in  individual  and  national  life,  and, 
consequently,  as  an  important  department  in  any  comprehensive 
science  of  man. 
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After  all,  the  most  important  fact  about  philosophy  is  the  fact 
of  philosophy  itself.  It  is  the  fact  that  men  live  more  in  their 
imaginations  than  they  live  in  the  space  their  bodies  fill  or  the  time 
their  years  consume.  They  can  not  escape  this  their  destiny. 
They  are  conscious  and  can  not  help  it.  In  what  kind  of  world 
do  we  live  after  all?  Is  it  a  world  in  which  we  are  simply  curious 
and  passionate  spectators  of  the  course  of  events  with  the  strange 
ability  on  account  of  our  curiosity  to  discover  that  after  all  events 
have  their  causes  so  that  things  are  as  they  are,  and  "  we  are  sorry 
because  we  cry  "  ?  Or  is  it  a  world  where  possibility  is  constantly 
turning  into  fact  and  where  we,  by  virtue  of  our  ability  to  expect 
what  is  possible,  are  pivotal  factors  in  that  turning?  It  is  a  world 
where  man  looks  at  a  swamp,  but  sees  a  city.  It  is  a  world  which 
he  observes  and  then  proceeds  to  make  over  into  the  kind  of  world 
he  imagines  he  would  like.  He  may  let  his  imagination  run  riot 
or  he  may  discipline  it.  And  in  these  our  times  the  discipline  of 
the  imagination  is  needed. 

Here  I  might  close  this  address.  But  inasmuch  as  we,  too,  as 
a  nation,  have  taken  up  the  sword,  our  attitude  can  no  longer  be 
that  of  the  spectator.  What  philosophy  have  we?  With  what 
unified  national  self-consciousness  do  we  enter  upon  this  war? 
The  answer  is  that  we  have  none.  We  have  not  been  thinking 
ourselves  through,  so  to  speak,  to  some  clear  conception  of  what 
America  stands  for,  to  some  potent  idea  of  a  real  democracy  to 
which  we  can  devote  all  that  we  are.  We  are  made  up  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth;  and  we  are  strangely  beset,  for  so  free  and 
young  a  people,  by  the  strife  of  classes  and  of  interests.  We  have 
not  learned  how  to  cooperate  with  one  another  for  a  common  end, 
but  have  drifted  without  the  control  of  generally  accepted  ideas. 
But  this  war  is  forcing  us  to  cooperate  and  work  together  for  the 
defense  of  what  we  have.  We  need  to  husband  all  our  resources. 
We  shall  be  called  upon  to  make  the  tragrc  sacrifices  of  a  people  at 
war.  There  is  little  doubt,  I  believe,  that  in  spite  of  all  our  differ- 
ences of  opinion  we  shall  acquit  ourselves  well.  But  our  needs 
are  not  simply  those  of  physical  defense.  We  need  intellectual 
and  philosophical  leadership.  And  that  need  defines  the  obligation 
of  the  scholar.     For  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  are  actively, 
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consciously,  and  deliberately  participating  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  Our  isolation  has  been  destroyed.  No  longer  can  we  look 
upon  ourselves  as  a  fortunate  people,  happily  set  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  interfering  with  nobody  and  with  nobody  to  in- 
terfere with  us.  But  this  should  not  mean  that  the  lessons  we 
have  learned  by  our  isolation,  nor  that  the  experiences  we  have 
had  as  a  democracy  far  from  many  of  the  turmoils  of  the  older 
world,  are  useless  or  should  be  forgotten.  But  who  can  so  well 
preserve  these  lessons  and  this  experience  as  the  scholar?  Who  is 
in  a  better  position  to  prepare  the  nation  intellectually  for  the 
struggle  and  above  all  for  the  great  work  of  reconstruction  which 
is  to  follow? 

That  preparation  to  my  mind  involves  two  principal  things. 
First  it  involves  the  promotion  of  a  world  sense,  and  secondly  it 
involves  the  promotion  of  the  scientific  habit  of  mind  in  all  cooper- 
ative undertakings.  The  rapid  expansion  of  this  country  and  the 
almost  endless  opportunity  it  has  afforded  for  the  pioneer  and  the 
individual  have  tended  to  make  many  of  us  forget  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  exists.  We  have  been  great  travelers,  but  we  usually 
return  home  to  what  we  call  God's  country  and  to  the  care-free 
boosting  of  our  own  local  communities.  The  rest  of  the  world  has 
been  something  for  us  to  look  at  and  criticize,  or  something  to  ex- 
ploit to  our  own  advantage.  It  has  not  been  something  with 
which  to  cooperate,  something  with  a  human  heart  sensitive  to  us 
and  with  us  sensitive  to  it.  And  so  no  one  asked  us,  before  this 
war  began,  what  we  thought  or  what  we  should  do.  It  is  our  busi- 
ness to  see  to  it  that  that  neglect  never  occurs  again.  And  we  can 
see  to  it,  we  scholars  and  teachers,  only  as  we  raise  our  voices  in 
the  interest  of  a  world  consciousness.  It  will  not  be  enough  for  us 
simply  to  feed  the  bodies  of  the  world  or  to  fight  for  the  homes  of 
our  friends.  We  must  provide  food  for  the  minds  of  the  world 
as  well.  To  do  that,  the  spirit  of  our  universities  must  be  changed. 
They  must  get  philosophy.  They  must  deny  the  superficial  idea 
that  the  business  of  education  is  simply  to  prepare  the  youth  of  the 
land  for  an  occupation  or  a  profession.  They  must  exalt  the  idea 
that  the  chief  business  is  to  provide  the  youth  of  the  land  with  an 
outlook  upon  life  commensurate  with  the  great  task  of  world  co- 
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operation  which  confronts  us.  Youth  must  be  taught  to  see  some- 
thing worth  aspiring  after,  something  in  which  the  world  can  par- 
ticipate in  spite  of  differences  of  race  and  creed  and  nationality. 
It  will  be  important  to  know  what  our  worth  and  our  numbers  are, 
but  it  will  be  more  important  to  know  what  our  philosophy  is. 
It  will  be  vastly  important  to  know  whether  that  philosophy  repre- 
sents what  we  are  doing  for  New  York  or  for  California,  or  what 
we  are  doing  for  the  world.  The  call  to  unselfish  endeavor  comes 
no  longer  simply  from  the  pulpit.  It  comes  from  fatherless  and 
sonless  homes,  and  from  the  terrible  agonies  of  fields  of  blood. 

It  is  the  scholar's  dream  that  one  day  the  world  should  own  the 
rule  of  reason,  and  that  means  the  rule  of  science.  Before  an  audi- 
ence like  this  I  need  not  try  to  distinguish  the  scientific  enterprises 
from  the  other  enterprises  of  man.  For  we  well  know  that  science 
is  a  habit  of  mind  and  not  a  body  of  doctrine.  It  is  the  habit  of 
recognizing  that  there  is  a  reasonable  way  of  doing  things  as  over 
against  a  passionate,  impulsive,  instinctive,  or  partisan  way  of  doing 
things,  and  that  this  way  is  discoverable  through  inquiry.  But  we 
have  used  science  too  much  as  an  instrument  to  coerce  and  control 
men,  and  too  little  as  a  means  to  emancipate  them  and  make  them 
really  free.  For  the  greatest  war  of  the  world  has  happened  in  an 
age  when  science  has  made  its  greatest  achievements.  To  convert 
science  from  a  slave  to  a  leader  is  the  great  task.  And  that  means 
that  the  discoveries  of  science  should  be  made  to  point  to  ways  of 
mutual  accommodation  and  cooperation  rather  than  to  opportunities 
for  exploiting  some  portion  of  mankind.  It  means,  to  be  explicit, 
that  the  problem  of  running  a  railroad  is  not  a  problem  of  capital 
and  labor,  but  a  mutual  enterprise  of  all  concerned  in  it.  It  means 
that  the  problem  of  running  a  city  or  a  nation  is  not  a  problem  of 
political  parties,  but  a  problem  of  specific  things  to  be  done  for  the 
public  good  by  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  citizens.  It  means, 
in  the  words  of  Francis  Bacon,  which  I  am  never  tired  of  quoting, 
the  putting  down  the  empire  of  man  over  man  and  setting  up  the 
empire  of  man  over  nature.  Too  long  has  man's  vision  of  dominion 
been  framed  in  terms  of  the  subjugation  of  other  men.  Too  long 
has  he  seen  his  glory  to  consist  in  having  subjects  who  obey  him. 
His  only  real  servant  is  nature;  and  she  will  serve  him  faithfully 
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without  revolt  if  he  will  but  study  her  and  use  her,  not  against  his 
fellows,  but  with  his  fellows  for  mutual  advantage.  Such  use  is  the 
scholar's  dream.  It  is  a  dream  which  may  now  be  listened  to  as 
never  before  if  scholars  will  rise  to  their  opportunity. 

Some  of  us  must  go  to  the  front,  some  of  us  to  the  office,  some 
of  us  to  the  field ;  but  all  of  us  trained  in  the  things  of  the  mind  may 
go  to  the  mind,  to  quicken  it  in  its  newly  awakened  enterprise  of 
making  the  sense  of  the  world  prevail  and  the  spirit  of  science 
lead  men  out  of  the  bondage  they  impose  on  one  another  into  the 
freedom  of  nature's  emperors.  To  do  this  is  to  aid  in  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy. 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Quarterly  there  appeared  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  war  work  of  the  University  from  March  to  the  end  of 
May.  This  work  has  been  continued  without  intermission  during  the 
The  Mobilization  of  summer.  The  University  has  participated  through 
the  University  those  of  its  officers,  alumni,  and  students  who  have 
entered  national  service.  It  has  also  served  as  a  corporate  body  by 
giving  military  instruction. 

Military  service  on  land  and  sea  has  claimed  many  of  our  best  men. 
Columbia  sent  to  the  Officers'  Reserve  Camps  which  opened  on  May 
16  a  large  body  of  alumni  and  students  and  several  younger  officers. 
These  men,  most  of  whom  went  to  Plattsburg,  made  a  splendid  record, 
as  testimony  from  the  Camps  and  the  high  percentage  of  commissions 
showed.  To  the  second  series  of  Officers'  Training  Camps  a  some- 
what smaller  number  of  men  were  admitted,  most  of  them  from  the 
alumni  in  the  early  thirties.  Several  officers  and  alumni  have  received 
commissions  for  special  service  in  the  various  staff  corps  of  the  Army : 
Engineers,  Medical  Department,  Ordnance,  and  Quartermaster  Serv- 
ice. There  have  been  a  few  enlistments  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  a 
fairly  large  number  in  the  National  Guard.  Some  of  our  most  prom- 
ising students  under  twenty-one  enlisted  in  the  Guard,  many  of  them 
in  the  Seventh  Regiment.  The  students  and  younger  alumni  will  of 
course  furnish  the  usual  quota  of  men  for  the  National  Army  which 
will  be  called  into  training  in  September.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  these  men  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  make  use  of 
their  special  training.  Many  have  hoped  that  medical  and  engineering 
students  who  were  called  for  the  National  Army  would  be  exempted 
from  service  until  their  courses  could  be  completed.  Up  to  the  present 
no  way  to  accomplish  this  has  been  discovered  by  the  War  Department. 

The  Navy,  through  the  Reserve  in  the  New  York  and  Newport 
districts,  has  enlisted  a  considerable  number  of  students.  A  recent 
order  makes  it  possible  for  these  students  to  return  to  college  in  the 
fall  and  continue  their  studies  subject  to  call,  but  not  subject  to  other 
military  service.  Some  of  our  athletes  have  been  accepted  for  avia- 
tion, among  them  most  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  Balloon  Unit, 
which  since  the  June  report  has  disbanded. 
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Non-military  war  activities  have  received  notable  assistance  from 
the  University.  Dean  F.  P.  Keppel  went  into  the  War  Office  in  April, 
and  will  continue  in  Washington  during  the  coming  year  as  Confi- 
dential Secretary  to  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War.  Dean  Vir- 
ginia C.  Gildersleeve  has  spent  the  summer  in  her  work  on  the  Mayor's 
Committee.  Professor  M.  I.  Pupin  is  a  member  of  the  Aeronautic 
Board  and  the  National  Research  Council.  Professor  Mary  A.  Nut- 
ting of  Teachers  College  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nursing  of 
the  General  Medical  Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Pro- 
fessor M.  T.  Bogert  is  doing  important  work  in  chemistry ;  and  Pro- 
fessor H.  C.  Sherman  is  in  Russia  as  food  expert  with  the  Red  Cross 
Commission.  Dr.  J.  S.  Macgregor,  on  the  International  Standardiza- 
tion Committee  and  the  Air-craft  Production  Board,  has  a  most  impor- 
tant position  in  air-craft  construction.  Professor  H.Zinsser,  as  Major 
in  the  Medical  Department,  is  making  useful  his  unusual  knowledge 
of  bacteriology  and  sanitation.  Professor  W.  T.  Longcope  has  also 
received  a  Major's  commission  in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps.  Pro- 
fessor H.  E.  Crampton  and  Professor  W.  B.  Pitkin  have  rendered 
service  in  the  work  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Professor  J. 
T.  Shotwell,  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Board  for  Historical  Service, 
and  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  Educational  and  Civic  Coopera- 
tion of  the  Committee  for  Public  Information,  has  been  very  active  on 
the  educational  side  of  the  war  work.  Professor  E.  T.  Devine  has 
been  sent  to  Europe  to  study  methods  of  rehabilitation  for  wounded 
and  crippled  soldiers ;  and  Professor  S.  M.  Lindsay  has  been  active  in 
the  campaign  for  the  exemption  of  gifts  to  charitable  and  educational 
institutions  from  the  new  income  tax.  The  Chaplain  has  given  him- 
self to  the  provision  of  religious  services  for  troops  and  camps.  Expert 
advice  has  been  rendered  by  the  Legislative  Drafting  Bureau,  which 
has  been  represented  in  Washington  constantly  and  has  been  called  into 
consultation  in  a  very  large  number  of  legislative  questions  of  the  first 
importance.  These  and  many  other  important  tasks  have  been  the 
contribution  of  the  officers  of  the  institution.  Men  and  women  alike, 
students  or  graduates,  have  undertaken  work  in  clerical,  agricultural, 
or  administrative  positions  in  municipal  or  state  work,  or  have  been 
active  in  the  food-conservation  campaign. 

During  the  summer  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Women's  War 
Work  has  been  continued  by  Miss  Newcomb,  its  Secretary,  with  offices 
in  Philosophy  Hall.  Over  three  thousand  persons  have  made  use  of 
this  committee,  and  its  bulletins  have  reached  a  circulation  of  25,000. 
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The  Military  Bureau  established  by  Mr.  David  Keppel  early  in  April 
finished  its  work  in  June.  The  Executive  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  through  its  Secretary,  Mr.  John  J.  Coss,  has  represented  the 
Intercollegiate  Intelligence  Bureau,  and  through  it  has  answered  nu- 
merous calls  sent  from  the  Departments  in  Washington  for  specially 
trained  men. 

Plans  are  well  advanced  for  a  census  of  the  University  alumni  and 
students  to  obtain  exact  figures  regarding  service,  military  and  non- 
military.  It  is  important  that  we  have  exact  knowledge  of  the  alumni 
in  service  abroad ;  for  all  Columbia  men  will  have  free  use  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  American  University  Union  in  Europe,  a  kind  of  club  for 
college  men,  and  must  be  notified  of  this  fact.  The  University  intends 
to  keep  in  touch  with  its  members  at  home  and  abroad.  When  these 
service  lists  are  prepared,  they  will  be  published  in  the  Alumni  News 
and  summarized  in  the  Quarterly. 

The  University's  usefulness  has  not  been  confined  to  the  activities 
of  its  graduates.  In  ways  suited  to  the  war  situation,  it  has  continued 
its  peace-time  work  of  educating.  During  June  and  a  part  of  July, 
sixty  undergraduates  had  trench  and  field  instruction  in  a  military 
training  camp  conducted  at  Camp  Columbia  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  R.  Hodder  Williams,  on  leave  by  permission  of  the  Cana- 
dian General  Staff.  Lieutenant  Williams  had  charge  also  of  the  mili- 
tary training  given  in  the  Summer  Session,  and  will  be  in  command  of 
the  military  instruction  to  be  offered  as  a  regular  elective  for  all  stu- 
dents during  the  coming  year. 

The  training  of  students  in  work  preparatory  to  enlistment  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  was  finished  on  May  18.  At  this  time  the  Department 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  under  Professor  Lucke  undertook  to 
prepare  officers  and  enlisted  men  already  serving  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve forces  of  this  district.  About  one  hudred  and  fifty  men  have 
been  in  attendance.  The  personnel  changed  from  time  to  time  as  the 
training  was  completed.  A  number  of  the  faculty  received  commis- 
sions and  continued  as  instructors  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Barnard  and  Lieutenant  Moss. 

On  June  16  the  School  of  Pharmacy  opened  its  emergency  school 
for  the  Hospital  Corps  of  the  Navy.  This  course  has  provided  in- 
struction for  three  hundred  men,  and  will  close  on  September  20.  The 
officers  of  instruction  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  have  volunteered  all 
instruction. 

At  the  request  of  the  Ordnance  and  Quartermaster  Corps,  the  Uni- 
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versity  offered  through  Extension  Teaching  a  course  in  Stores  and 
Stores  Handling,  open  to  men  ready  to  accept  enlistment.  The  course 
began  July  30  and  will  close  September  7.  Some  sixty  men  are 
enrolled. 

With  the  approval  of  the  War  Department  a  course  for  military 
interpreters  in  French  and  German  was  begun  under  Extension  Teach- 
ing July  11,  and  closed  August  17.  Twenty-five  men  completed  the 
course.  Non-military  emergency  courses  for  clerical  workers  were 
given  in  the  Summer  Session,  and  will  be  repeated  as  need  arises. 

The  University  continued  through  the  summer  its  broader  work  of 
educating  through  the  publication  of  new  War  Papers.  Pamphlets  on 
Bread  Bullets  by  Roy  S.  MacElwee,  Rural  Education  in  War  by 
Warren  H.  Wilson,  Why  Should  We  Have  Universal  Military  Serv- 
ice ?  by  a  number  of  authors,  How  Canada  Organized  her  Man-Power 
by  J.  D.  Sears,  Wheat  Substitutes  by  a  number  of  authors,  and  the 
House  Revenue  Bill  by  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  have  been  published,  and 
other  numbers  are  in  preparation.  The  Government  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  making  use  of  the  idea  followed  in  the  publication 
of  War  Paper  No.  9,  the  Directory  of  Service,  has  issued  a  National 
Service  Handbook  which  was  edited  entirely  by  Columbia  men. 

The  Columbia  Emergency  War  Hospital  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  Government,  and  will  be  used  as  a  temporary  base  for  hospital 
units  sailing  from  this  port,  and  for  Army  emergency  service. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  foresee  the  effect  which  the  war  will  have 
upon  the  number  of  students  for  the  coming  year.  Most  of  the  esti- 
mates place  the  decrease  at  twenty-five  per  cent.  Correspondence 
regarding  entrance  to  college  is  about  normal,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  freshman  class  will  not  be  much  below  the  average  in  numbers. 

The  University  will  continue  its  work  without  interruption,  but  will 
endeavor  to  train  for  every  branch  of  service  which  its  facilities  per- 
mit, and  which  the  government  desires  institutions  to  undertake. 

The  wider  work  of  forming  public  opinion  brings  to  the  University 
an  opportunity  for  service  quite  unparalleled  in  its  history ;  and  in  this, 
as  in  its  technical  training,  it  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

J.  J.  C 


The  forming  of  public  opinion  has  become  in  the  national  crisis 
something  larger  and  deeper  than  had  been  realized  through  the  usual 
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means  of  publicity.  In  this,  more  than  by  their  example  of  volun- 
University  Ideas  in  teering,  our  universities  have  confirmed  their  lead- 
theWar  ership.     The  American  people  has   found  here  a 

resource  at  once  greater  and  more  available  than  it  knew.  Colleges 
the  country  over  responded  at  once,  spontaneously,  to  the  call  for  mili- 
tary service ;  but  this  instant  response  of  students  and  instructors  has 
been  no  more  magnanimous  than  the  devotion  of  the  older  teachers, 
and  of  the  universities  as  institutions,  to  the  task  of  enabling  the 
American  people  through  trial  to  find  itself.  To  inform  and  pro- 
gressively to  enhance  the  national  consciousness  and  to  make  it  fruitful 
for  mankind  is  no  new  emprise  of  universities ;  but  the  times  have 
given  it  new  urgency  and  new  promise. 

It  was  in  this  confidence  that  a  Yale  historian  of  long  experience 
charged  the  Columbia  Phi  Beta  Kappa  with  the  international  duty  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  Columbia  philosopher  said  to  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  of  the  University  of  California : 

"  Some  of  us  must  go  to  the  front,  some  of  us  to  the  office,  some  of 
us  to  the  field ;  but  all  of  us  trained  in  the  things  of  the  mind  may  go 
to  the  mind,  to  quicken  it  in  its  newly  awakened  enterprise  of  making 
the  sense  of  the  world  prevail  and  the  spirit  of  science  lead  men  out  of 
the  bondage  they  impose  on  one  another  into  the  freedom  of  nature's 
emperors.  To  do  this  is  to  aid  in  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy." 

The  Commencement  of  the  Rice  Institute  at  Houston,  Texas,  was 
marked  by  the  Provost  of  Columbia  with  the  same  confident  appeal : 

"  I  have  brought  the  university  into  intimate  connection  with  the 
nation  because  of  the  supreme  part  that  it  must  play  in  the  national 
consciousness,  and  in  pointing  out  by  its  attitude  toward  the  things  of 
life,  through  the  whole  wide  range  of  human  intelligence,  the  true  direc- 
tion of  safety  and  progress.  .  .  .  The  .  .  .  university  of  the  present  is 
already  a  pregnant  force  in  the  life  of  the  community,  of  which  as 
scarcely  before  in  its  history  it  is  not  only  a  part,  but  a  participant." 

The  note  of  these  three  addresses,  printed  together  in  this  issue  of 
the  Quarterly  and  delivered  at  about  the  same  time  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf,  is  the  more  significant  in  that 
it  was  struck  spontaneously  by  each  speaker,  without  knowledge  of  the 
others,  as  the  university  message  of  the  hour.  The  old  Commence- 
ment call  to  service  has  become  the  call  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  nation. 

Not  only  has  the  work  of  information  as  to  the  issues  and  conduct 
of  the  war  been  carried  from  Columbia  to  Washington;  the  capital 
again  and  again  summons  university  men,  or  retains  them  on  its  coun- 
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cils  of  advice  and  organization.  Not  only  is  the  Government  relying 
upon  university  experts,  laboratories,  and  methods ;  it  is  giving  larger 
opportunity  than  has  been  known  in  this  country  for  the  permeation 
of  political  affairs  by  university  ideas.  This,  as  much  as  any  other 
sign  of  the  times,  warrants  the  national  hope  that  the  United  States 
may  serve  the  world  in  the  achievement  of  lasting  peace.  Among  the 
Americans  who  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  give  their  ideas  as  well 
as  their  time  and  skill  is  Professor  Hocking  of  Harvard,  invited  by 
fellow  philosophers  to  study  with  them  in  England  and  France  at  close 
range  the  deeper  issues  of  the  war.  The  war  has  stopped  many  uni- 
versity courses,  closed  many  lines  of  research,  and  deviated  incalcu- 
lable scholarly  energy ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  harm  and  loss  arises  a 
great  opportunity. 

C.  S.  B. 


In  this  university  leadership  there  is  clearly  widening  scope  for  uni- 
versity women.  No  one  else  has  challenged  "  The  Doubting  Pacifist  "x 
with  quite  the  balance  of  sympathy  and  summons  shown  by  Professor 
Vida  D.  Scudder.     The  vision  that  animates  her 

ar  an  e       charge  shows,  not  that  intuition  which  an  exploded 

psychology  calls  feminine,  but  pondering  and  exploration  of  motive. 
Strange  indeed  if  college  women,  who  in  the  past  decade  have  out- 
stripped college  men  in  the  proportion  of  graduates  devoted  and 
trained  to  social  service,  had  not  shown  their  quality  in  this  social 
crisis.  They  have  been  making  something  besides  bandages  and  com- 
mittees. We  are  a  half-century  from  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the 
Civil  War.  That  commission  should  be  remembered  as  an  achieve- 
ment not  only  of  sympathy  and  devotion,  but  of  organization  and  man- 
agement ;  and  business  management  by  women  is  an  old  story.  A 
newer  story  is  that  of  women  forming  public  opinion.  Few  of  our 
deeper  social-political  currents  but  feel  impulse  and  guidance  from  col- 
lege women.  Conspicuous  instances  are  the  regulation  of  employment 
and  the  Americanization  of  immigrants,  problems  that  go  to  the  roots 
of  our  society.  Other  work  of  women  in  forming  public  opinion, 
though  surviving  social  conventions  have  so  far  made  it  less  evident, 
is  no  less  pervasive.  To  stop  thinking  of  sex  in  matters  of  mind  is  to 
become  aware  that  college  women  and  college  men  together  can  kindle 
and  inform  national  thought. 

That  the  war  has  profoundly  affected  the  status  of  women  is  quite 

1  Yale  Review,  6 :  738,  July,  1917. 
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obvious.  But  let  us  not  be  preoccupied  with  their  running  of  motor- 
cars, or  even  airplanes.  To  university  communities  there  is  nothing 
that  is  new,  and  little  that  is  significant,  in  women's  mastery  of  mech- 
anisms and  test-tubes.  That  women  can  do  other  work,  or  even  all 
work,  now  done  by  men  may  be  a  social  asset  in  adversity ;  but  it  is 
hardly  suggestive  for  societies  of  normal  health.  It  might  become  an 
opportunity  rather  to  depress  the  labor  of  all,  men  and  women  alike, 
as  it  has  done  in  simpler  societies,  than  to  open  new  ways  of  individual 
influence.  Some  five  hundred  years  ago  Joan  of  Arc  fought  as  a  man  ; 
but  in  her  leadership  hose  and  armor  were  the  accidents ;  the  essence 
was  her  vision  of  France.  Among  the  college  women  who  have 
studied  their  own  people  a  few  have  already  shown  that  imaginative 
sympathy  which  makes  for  insight.  They  have  become  leaders  as 
their  sociology,  from  being  an  investigation,  has  become  a  quest. 

C.  S.  B. 


Every  campus  in  the  country  was  thinned  before  the  end  of  term, 

every  one  stirred  by  the  uniforms  and  drill  of  those  who  waited  other 

than  university  orders.     At  Columbia,  Commencement  really  began  in 

May  with  the  momentous  reception  of  the  French 
Commencement,  1917  .  ^   .  .  ,  ,    ,  .      ,      ,        .  .    , 

and  British  envoys  recorded  in  the  last  issue  of  the 

Quarterly,  the  chapel  service  of  farewell  and  Godspeed  to  the  Colum- 
bia battalion,  and  the  presentation  of  the  national  flag  and  regimental 
colors.  At  the  Commencement  exercises  proper  nothing  was  more 
eloquent  than  the  absence  of  those  candidates  for  degrees  who  were 
already  in  national  service.  Dean  after  dean  said,  instead  of  the  usual 
formula  of  presentation :  "Mr.  President,  the  candidates  whose  names 
appear  on  the  official  program,  and  some  of  whom  stand  before  you 
.  .  .  ."  In  May  the  colleges  were  already  at  war.  The  President's 
address1  was  on  "  The  World  in  Ferment : " 

"  If  the  moral,  the  economic,  and  the  physical  power  of  men  and  of 
nations  that  love  freedom  is  adequate  to  its  establishment  on  a  secure 
basis,  then  mankind  is  still  in  progress,  and  new  vistas  of  satisfaction 
and  of  accomplishment  are  to  be  spread  out  before  him.  If  on  the 
other  hand  the  strength  of  men  and  of  nations  that  love  freedom  is  not 
adequate  to  this  severe  task,  then  man  has  crossed  the  Great  Divide 
of  his  political  history  and  is  to  begin  a  descent  into  those  dark  places 
where  force  and  cruelty  and  despotism  wreak  their  will.     Nothing  less 

1  Printed  in  full  in  the  Columbia  Alumni  News,  8:  863,  July,  1917. 
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than  this  is  the  alternative  which  now  confronts  not  alone  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  but  every  individual  in  each  of  those  nations." 

The  candidates  for  honorary  degrees,  presented  by  Professor  John 
Erskine  as  University  Orator,  were  addressed  by  the  President  in  the 
following  recognitions : 

Master  of  Arts 

Richard  Townley  Haines  Halsey,  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Princeton 
University,  who  both  as  student  and  as  writer  have  cherished  and  fos- 
tered an  appreciation  and  love  of  art,  particularly  learned  in  the  art  of 
the  colonial  period  of  our  nation's  history,  and  who  as  member  of  the 
Municipal  Art  Commission  and  as  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  have  greatly  aided  in  beautifying  the  city  of  New  York  and  in 
educating  the  public  taste. 

Anna  Caroline  Maxwell,  Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  in  the  City  of  New  York  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  for  more  than  thirty-five  years  giving  talent,  knowledge,  and 
high  devotion  to  the  training  of  nurses  for  their  important  place  in 
modern  life,  always  holding  the  highest  professional  ideals  and  ear- 
nestly inculcating  them  in  others. 

Doctor  of  Letters 

Paid  Elmer  More,  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Washington  University, 
severely  trained  in  the  ancient  languages  and  literatures,  following  lit- 
erature as  a  profession  and  as  an  avocation  alike,  excelling  in  the  fine 
art  of  literary  criticism  and  exposition,  and  always  reflecting  a  sound 
and  wise  philosophy  of  life. 

Doctor  of  Science 

Robert  Andrezvs  Millikan,  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Oberlin  College  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  Columbia  University,  successful  in  high  de- 
gree in  organizing  and  conducting  physical  research,  especially  in  the 
determination  and  measurement  of  the  electron,  and  now  rendering 
important  assistance  in  the  solution  of  those  practical  problems  that 
confront  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

George  Ellery  Hale,  Bachelor  of  Science  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  honored  by  universities  at  home  and  abroad  for 
highly  original  and  numerous  contributions  to  solar  and  stellar  spec- 
troscopy, unrivalled  as  a  designer  of  astronomical  apparatus,  adding 
to  scientific  knowledge  the  force  and  weight  of  a  strong  personality, 
now  serving  the  nation  in  the  important  post  of  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council. 
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Gugliclmo  Marconi,  Senator  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  Italian  Government  in  delicate  and  important  negotiations 
relative  to  the  war  in  which  our  countries  are  jointly  engaged  on  be- 
half of  free  institutions,  to  whom  has  been  granted  the  almost  super- 
human power  to  give  wings  to  words  that  they  may  fly  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  bearing  messages  from  and  to  the  heart  of  man,  and 
whose  name  has  already  become  a  common  noun  in  every  spoken 
language. 

Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology 

Charles  Henry  Brent,  Bishop  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  carrying 
with  supreme  devotion,  wide  vision,  and  complete  consecration  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  standards  of  the  Christian 
life  to  the  newest  and  farthest  people  for  whom  the  United  States  has 
become  responsible,  learned  as  well  as  eloquent. 

Doctor  of  Laws 

John  Purroy  Mitchel,  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the  Class  of  1899,  sixth 
in  the  great  series  of  mayors  that  Columbia  College  has  given  to  the 
metropolitan  city  that  it  loves  and  serves,  bringing  to  this  vast  and 
many-sided  metropolitan  community  all  the  resources  of  a  high  intel- 
ligence and  a  fine  character,  knowing  no  end  but  the  public  good,  the 
highest  type  of  devoted  and  courageous  public  servant. 

Frank  Harris  Hiscock,  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Cornell  University  and 
now  Chairman  of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  learned  in  the  law,  urbane  and  firm 
in  its  exposition,  presiding  with  grace  and  distinction  over  one  of  the 
greatest  courts  of  the  world. 

V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the  Class  of  1909  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  this  University,  Minister  of  the  Republic  of 
China  to  the  United  States,  stepping  from  Columbia  to  the  most  re- 
sponsible posts  in  the  government  of  that  new  China  whose  power  and 
suppleness  and  promise  you  so  completely  typify. 

A  distinguished  guest,  the  Marquis  of  Aberdeen,  remarking  the 
cordial  applause  of  the  Columbia  audience  at  these  official  recogni- 
tions, adds : 

"  But  it  was  reserved  for  two  of  the  eminent  persons  on  the  list  to 
receive  a  veritable  ovation.  These  were  Sir  G.  Marconi  and  Mayor 
Mitchel.  In  each  case  the  entire  audience  rose  to  their  feet,  not  by 
signal,  but  by  impulse." 

Columbia  showed  John  Purroy  Mitchel  on  that  day  that  it  knew 
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him  for  a  leader  and  a  spokesman.  The  second  gathering  that  re- 
sponded to  him  at  the  alumni  luncheon  seemed  not  only  as  enthusiastic 
as  in  the  days  of  peace,  but  as  large — as  large,  but  not  the  same.  By 
a  touching  common  impulse  the  older  graduates  had  returned  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  fill  the  places  of  the  men  in  uniform.  Their  feeling 
had  been  expressed  in  the  presentation  of  a  Columbia  flag  for  the 
University  Chapel  by  the  Class  of  '77  through  Mr.  John  B.  Pine : 

"  The  Class  of  '77,  Arts  and  Mines,  which  is  this  year  celebrating  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  its  graduation,  asks  the  privilege  of  presenting 
to  the  University  this  flag,  displaying  the  colors  and  the  emblem  of 
Columbia.  It  is  a  flag  which  has  a  history  and  which  tells  a  story. 
The  crown  recalls  the  royal  origin  of  the  College,  and  the  blue  and 
white  perpetuate  the  colors  which  the  Philolexian  and  Peithologian 
societies  have  borne  for  more  than  a  hundred  years ;  but  above  all  it 
is  the  flag  which  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Columbia  men  as  the  em- 
blem of  their  Alma  Mater.  In  times  of  peace  its  colors  have  waved 
proudly  over  our  victories  on  field  and  river ;  and  very  soon  they  will 
be  carried  to  the  front  by  that  splendid  body  of  Columbia  men  who 
have  volunteered  to  fight  for  their  country  and,  if  need  be,  to  give  their 
lives  for  her  sake. 

A  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  the  Class 
of  1777,  was  drilling  his  company  on  the  campus  of  King's  College. 
Today  history  is  repeating  itself  on  South  Field." 

The  gravity  permeating  the  alumni  gathering  was  answered  by  the 
first  speech  at  the  luncheon.  Ambassador  Gerard,  of  the  Class  of  '90, 
said  with  a  feeling  that  went  home : 

"  There  was  nothing  that  struck  me  more  forcibly  when  I  came  back 
to  this  country,  after  two  and  a  half  years  of  war  in  Europe,  than  the 
fact  that  pettiness  still  existed  in  the  world,  that  there  were  still  people 
seeking  for  little  offices,  doing  each  other  little  injuries,  ruled  by  little 
revenges,  seeking  to  take  little  advantages  over  each  other.  The 
watchword  for  all  of  us  for  the  next  two  years  must  be  self-denial 
and  service.  .  .  .  We  are  going  to  have  to  suffer  great  sacrifices  in 
this  war,  sacrifices  of  property,  sacrifices  of  life;  but  'what  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  'the  whole  world  and  lose  is  own  soul?'  .  .  . 
There  is  nothing  that  you  have,  neither  property  nor  life  nor  honor, 
that  will  be  of  any  value  to  you  if  the  German  Empire  is  not  absolutely 
defeated  in  this  war." 

The  young  Minister  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  recording  his  grati- 
tude for  the  training  and  inspiration  of  his  university  years,  opened 
international  vistas : 
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"  But  there  is  yet  another  cause  of  gratitude.  I  am  grateful  to  Co- 
lumbia because  of  what  she  has  done  for  China.  Scores  of  young 
men  have  studied  here  and  returned  to  China  and  are  now  doing  their 
bits  to  serve  their  country,  just  as  many  more  are  still  preparing  in 
this  university.  Among  those  who  have  already  returned  there  are 
men  for  different  walks  of  life :  doctors  and  lawyers,  diplomats  and 
statesmen,  educators  and  philosophers,  engineers  and  scientists,  each 
working  up  to  a  place  of  prominence  in  his  respective  field  of  service, 
and  all  gaining  the  respect  and  admiration  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
Though  these  men  are  few  in  number,  their  influence  for  reform  and 
for  the  betterment  of  the  entire  country  is  great ;  for  they  have  carried 
back  not  only  the  principles  and  facts  which  they  acquired,  but  also  that 
which  in  my  mind  is  far  more  important  than  knowledge  itself.  I 
mean  the  spirit  of  service,  the  spirit  of  which  this  university  is  a  living 
embodiment.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Hamilton  and  Livingston,  of  Jay  and 
Gouverneur  Morris,  who  left  the  College  to  join  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  is  the  spirit  of  those  who  have  kept  Columbia  ready  for 
the  present  emergency,  the  spirit  of  those  who  have  made  this  univer- 
sity the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  nation  in  the  present  war. 
And  therefore  in  training  these  Chinese  men  for  service  in  China,  in 
inculcating  the  spirit  of  service  in  them,  the  spirit  which  is  needed  in 
the  East  just  as  much  as  it  is  needed  everywhere  else,  Columbia  has 
rendered  a  distinctly  important  service  to  China,  a  service  which 
rightly  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  China  and  of  which  it 
is  only  proper  that  I  should  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  acknowl- 
edge before  you. 

But  I  see  in  this  spirit  of  educational  cooperation  a  deeper  mean- 
ing, a  larger  significance.  The  presence  of  Chinese  students  in  this 
country  awakens  an  interest  in  the  Far  East.  It  stimulates  the  study 
of  Chinese  history  and  institutions,  of  her  customs  and  laws,  and 
enables  the  people  of  this  country  to  know  something  of  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  aspirations  of  Young  China,  while  the  Chinese  students 
themselves  on  the  other  hand  by  learning  something  of  the  best  that 
is  said  and  thought  in  this  country  are  able  after  their  return  to  China 
to  impart  that  knowledge  to  their  fellow-countrymen  and  to  enable 
them  to  know  and  feel  a  keener  appreciation  of  American  ideas  and 
American  ideals.  This  mutual  understanding  is  an  important  asset 
not  only  in  the  relations  between  China  and  the  United  States,  but  also 
in  those  between  the  Occident  and  the  Orient.  It  amounts  practically 
to  an  intellectual  alliance  destined  to  be  a  mighty  factor  in  the  knitting 
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together  of  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific ;  for  as  we  meet 
in  thought  we  shall  be  brought  closer  together  in  every  other  respect. 
When  the  intellectual  currents  of  the  East  and  the  West  meet  in  sym- 
pathy and  friendship,  the  East  and  the  West  will  themselves  be  united 
in  the  bonds  of  the  international  accord  and  friendship." 

The  climax  of  the  alumni  meeting  was  the  singing  of  the  Marseil- 
laise. A  courtesy  to  the  French  guests  became  a  tribute  to  France. 
The  throng  who  joined  in  the  great  chorus  were  not  content  to  follow 
it  with  cheers ;  they  remained  standing  to  sing  it  again,  and  not  a  man 
present  will  ever  forget  the  thrill.  It  vibrated  in  the  response  of  M. 
Hovelacque : 

"  I  will  remember  as  the  last  thing  that  I  take  back  that  every  one 
here  is  united  in  the  same  feeling,  which  is  our  feeling,  which  I  hope, 
as  Mr.  Koo  said  just  now,  will  be  the  feeling  of  the  whole  world.  I 
think  that  all  realize  that  we  are  met  together  during  these  last  days 
at  the  most  momentous  moment  in  the  history  of  the  whole  world. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  planet  the  western  and  the  east- 
ern hemispheres  are  mingling  their  lives  in  this  struggle,  and  from  that 
mingling  the  results  are  incalculable.  You  are  bringing  much  to  us. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  we  could  bring  something  to  you  and  that  we 
can  both  of  us  bring  something  for  the  common  good  that  all  men  must 
have  all  the  world  over,  and  that  something  in  the  life  of  the  world 
will  be  changed  from  the  date  in  which  we  Frenchmen  and  you  Ameri- 
cans, men  of  all  beliefs,  of  all  races,  have  joined  together  in  this  great 
fight,  which  is  a  fight,  not  only  of  humanity,  not  only  for  our  country, 
but  a  fight  for  human  souls." 

C.  S.  B. 


The  political  services  that  George  Lockhart  Rives  rendered  to  New 
York  and  to  the  nation  have  been  fitly  commemorated  in  the  public 
press.  The  value  of  his  contributions  to  American  historical  litera- 
George  Lockhart  ture  has  been  fully  recognized  by  the  masters  of 
Rives  the  guild;  the  finished  form  of  his  writings  made 

their  appeal  general.  Recognition  of  his  professional  achievements 
will  come  in  due  course  from  the  associated  voice  of  his  brethren  of 
the  bar.  This  is  the  place  to  speak  of  his  long,  faithful,  and  fruitful 
labors  for  Columbia  University. 

In  the  eighties,  when  Mr.  Rives  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  that  body  exercised  a  more  direct  and  minute  control  over 
the  old  College  and  its  associated  schools  than  at  any  later  period.  The 
Board  not  only  reigned,  but  also  governed.     As  the  problems  of  the 
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nascent  University  grew  too  complex  to  be  mastered  or  even  compre- 
hended in  their  entirety  by  men  to  whom  education  was  an  avocation, 
the  Trustees  who  took  an  active  and  controlling  part  in  the  conduct 
of  the  University,  who  considered  and  sanctioned  the  measures  sug- 
gested by  the  faculties  or  by  single  professors,  were  constrained  to 
divide  their  duties.  During  this  decade  (1880-1890)  the  government 
of  the  University  was  conducted  by  committees,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  it  Mr.  Rives  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  Schools 
of  Law  and  Political  Science.  With  the  faculties  of  both  schools  he 
kept  himself  in  constant  touch.  Not  only  did  he  encourage  and  facili- 
tate the  development  of  graduate  instruction  and  investigation  in  the 
political  sciences,  finding  time  in  his  busy  life  to  attend  some  at  least  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science,  which  was  then  a 
little  club  of  graduates  of  the  school,  but  on  his  return  from  his  sixteen 
months  of  service  in  Washington  (1887-1889)  he  drew  after  him  from 
the  State  Department  that  scholar  whose  writings  and  teachings  have 
placed  Columbia  in  the  front  rank  of  the  universities  of  the  world  as 
regards  training  and  research  in  international  law.  He  played  an 
equally  active  and  useful  part  in  the  development  of  the  Law  School, 
particularly  in  its  reconstruction  after  the  retirement  of  its  founder, 
Professor  Dwight. 

In  the  following  decades,  under  the  administration  of  Presidents 
Low  and  Butler,  the  Board  of  Trustees  delegated  the  the  direct  govern- 
ment of  the  University  in  increasing  measure  ito  the  President,  the 
newly  established  University  Council,  and  the  several  faculties.  With 
this  change  of  policy  Mr.  Rives  was  in  full  sympathy.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  1893  until  his  serious  illness  in  1916, 
he  did  much  to  assure  the  smooth  working  of  the  new  system.  In 
these  years  he  was  able  to  devote  to  the  broader  problems  of  the  whole 
University  that  rare  combination  of  practical  experience  and  sound 
common  sense  with  scholarly  tastes  and  sympathies  that  had  previously 
been  of  so  much  advantage  to  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Political 
Science. 

How  much  his  keen  interest  and  sagacious  counsel  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  the  University  was  of  course  known  only  to  a  few: 
in  the  earlier  period  of  his  trusteeship,  to  the  professors  of  law  and 
political  science,  of  whom  so  few  are  still  in  the  active  service  of  the 
University;  in  the  later  period,  only  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Board. 
Such  work  as  his,  which  by  its  very  nature  is  almost  anonymous,  is  one 
of  the  rarest  and  finest  products  of  our  democratic  life. 

M.   S. 
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